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. NEW YEAR’S PRAYER 


Lord, we are upon earth t3 accomplish Thy work of 
transformation. Itis our sole will, our sole preoccupation. 
Grant that it may be also our solz occupation and that all 
our actions may help us toward: this single goal. 


The ADVENT : 


February 1951 
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“One! hal descend who shall break th2 iron Law. _ 
And alter Nature’s doom by the Spirits ‘power. — 

g Strength shall be with Her like a conqueror’s sword 
And from her eyes the.Eternal’s bliss shall gaze. 
A seed shall be sown in Death’s tremendous hour, 
A branch of heaven transplant to human soil; 

` Nature shall overleap her mortal step; 

_ Fate’ ‘shall be changed by an unchanging Will.” 
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ADNENT | 


The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. ~ « = = Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIAL 
AND YET HE LIVES 


PUR MUOVE—and moves among us. The Mother’s messages are 

there to console, comfort, encourage and illumine. The appearanice is, 
as always, a deception, a very partial and distorted view. The full orb 
of Truth will be revealed in ‘“God’s transfiguring hour”. 


THE MOTHER SAYS: 
December 7, 1950 


Lord, this morning Thou hast given me the assurance that Thou wouldst 
stay with us until Thy work is achieved, not only as a consciousness which 
guides and illumines but also as a dynamic Presence-in action. In unmis- 
takable terms Thou hast promised that all of Thyself would remain here 
and not leave the earth atmosphere until earth is transformed. Grant that 
we may be worthy of this marvellous Presence and that henceforth every- 
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thing in us be concentrated on the one will to be more and more perfectly 
consecrated to the fulfilment of Thy sublime Work. 


December 8, 1950 


The lack of receptivity of the earth and men is mostly responsible for the 
decision Sri Aurobindo has taken regarding his body. But one thing is 
certain: what has happened on the physical plane affects in no way the truth 
of his teaching. All that he has said is perfectly true and remains so. Time 
and the course of events will prove it abundantly. 


_ December 9, 1950 


To THEE who hast been the material envelope of our Master, to THEE our 
infinite gratitude. Before THEE who hast done so much for us, who hast 
worked, struggled, suffered, hoped, endured so much, before THEE who 
hast willed all, attempted all, prepared, achieved all for us, before THEE 
we bow down and implore that we may never forget, even for a moment, 
all we owe to THEE. 


December 14, 1950 


To grieve is an insult to Sri Aurobindo’ who is here with us, conscious 
and alive. 


December 15, 1950 


We must not be bewildered by appearances. Sri Aurobindo has not left 
us. Sri Aurobindo is here, as living and as present as ever and it is left to us 
to realise his work with all the sincerity; eagerness and concentration 
necessary. 


December 26, 1950 

Our Lord has sacrificed himself totally for us.:.He was not compelled to 
leave his body, he chose to do so for reasons so sublime that they are beyond 
the reach of human mentality...And when one cannot understand, the cay 
thing to do is to keep a ae silencé. |.. 
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AND YET HE LIVES 

January 18, 1951 7 

We stand in the Presence of Him who has-sacrificed his physical life 
in order to help more fully his work of transformation. 


He is always with us, aware of what we are doing, of all our. 
thoughts, of all our feelings and all our actions. 





DEFINITIONS 


Integral even basis in the material: When all your material move- 
ments are organised, harmonised and co-ordinated and when all things 
find themselves in you in their respective places and your entire 
material basis is thus prepared and becomes ready to receive the 
Light and the Power. 


Resurrection: The Zalling off of the old consciousness followed by 
the awakening of the true being out of it. 

Worship: The form or outer expression of your devotion. 

Surrender: The decision to hand over the responsibility of your 
life to the Divine. This is done either through the mind or the 
emotion or the life-impulse or through all of them together. 

Offering: The placing of your entire being, with all its movements 
true and false, good and bad, right and wrong, before the Divine for 
transformation. 

Self-giving: By this the whole being gets progressively unified 
round the central psychic being. 

Consecration: is the consummation, when the Light has illumined 
all the parts of your being, with a central will acting on the feelings, 
impulses, thoughts, emotions, activities, directing them always toward 
the Divine and when you move no more from darkness to light or 
from falsehood tc truth or from misery to happiness but from light 
to more light, from truth to- greater truth, from happiness to 
increasing happiness. 


Savitri 
BOOK IV 
THE BOOK OF BIRTH AND QUEST 
CANTO IV 
THE QUEST 


fe world-ways opened before Savitri. 

At first a strangeness of new brilliant scenes 
Peopled her mind and kept her body’s gaze. 
But as she moved across the changing earth 
A deeper consciousness welled up in ner: 
A citizen of many scenes and climes, 
Each soil and country it has made its home; 
It took all clans and peoples for her own, 
Till the whole destiny of mankind was hers. 
These unfamiliar spaces on her way 
Were known and neighbours to a sense within; - 
Landscapes recurred like lost forgotten fields, 
Cities and rivers and plains her vision claimed 
Like slow-recurring memories in ironi, 
The stars at night were her past’s brilliant friends, 
The winds murmured to her of ancient things 
And she met nameless comrades loved by her once. 
All was a part of old forgotten selves. 
Vaguely or with a flash of sudden hints 
Her acts recalled a. line of bygone power, 
Even her motion’s purpose was not new: 
Traveller to a prefigured high event, 
She seemed to her remembering witness soul . 
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To trace again a journey often made. 

A guidance turned the dumb revolving wheels 
And in the eager body of their speed 

The dim-masked hooded godheads rode who move 
Assigned to man immutably from his birth, 
Receivers of the inner and outer law, 

At once the agents of his spirit’s will 

And witnesses and executors of his fate. 
Inexorably faithful to their task, 

They hold his nature’s sequence in their guard 
Carrying the unbroken thread old lives have spun. 
Attendants on his destiny’s measured walk j 
Leading to joys he has won and pains he has called, 
Even in his casual steps they intervene. 

Nothing we think or de is void or vain; 

Each is an energy loosed and holds its course. 
The shadowy keepers of our deathless past . 

Have made our fate the child of our own acts, 
And from the furrows laboured by our will 

We reap the fruit of our forgotten deeds. 

But since unseen the tree that bore this fruit 

And we live in a present born from an unknown past, 
They seem but parts of a mechanic Force, 

To a mechanic mind tied by earth’s laws; 

Yet are they instruments of a Will supreme, 
Watched by a still all-seeing Eye above. 

A prescient architect of Fate and Chance 

Who builds our lives on a foreseen design 

The meaning knows and consequence of-each step 
And watches the inferior stumbling powers. 

Upon her silent heights she was aware 

Of a calm Presence throned above her brows 

Who saw the goal and chose each fateful curve; 

It used the body for its pedestal, 

The eyes that wandered were its searchlight fires, 
The hands that held the reins its living tools; 

All was the working of an ancient plan, 

A way prepared by an unerring Guide. 
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Across wide noons and glowing afternoons, 
She met wita Nature and with human forms 3 
And listened to the voices of the world; 
Driven from within she followed her lang road, 
Mute in the luminous cavern of her heart, | 
Like a bright cloud through the resplendent day. 
At first her path ran far through peopled tracts: 
Admitted to the lion eye of States 

And theatres of the loud act of man, 

Her carven chariot with its fretted wheels 
Threaded through clamorous marts and sentinel towers 
Past figured gates and high dream-sculptured fronts 
And gardens hung in the sapphire of the skies, 

Pillared assembly. halls with armoured guarcs, 

Small fanes where one calm Image watched man’s life 
And temples hewn as if by exiled gods 
To imitate their lost eternity. 

Often from gilded dusk to argent dawn 
Where jewel-lamps flickered on frescoed walls 
And the stone lattice stared at moonlit bougas, 
Half-conscious of the tardy listening night 
Dimly she glided between banks of sleep 

‘ At rest in the slumbering palaces of kings. 
Hamlet and village saw the fate-van pass, 
Homes of a life bent to the soil it plougas 
For sustenance of its short and passing days 
That, transient, keep their old repeated course 
Unchanging in the circle of a sky 
Which alters not above our mortal toil. 
Away from this thinking creature’s burdenec. hours 
To free and griefless spaces now she turned 
Not yet perturbed by human joys and fears. 
Here was the childhood of primeval earth, 
Here timeless rausings large and glad and sti, 
Men had fortorne as yet to fill with cares. | 
Imperial acres of the eternal sower | 
And wind-stirred grass-lands winking in the;sun: 
Or mid green musing of woods and rough-biowed hills, ` 
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In the grove’s murmurous bee-air humming wild 
Or past the long lapsing voice of silver floods 
Like a swift hope journeying among its dreams 
Hastened the chariot of the golden bride. 

Out of the world’s immense unhuman past 
Tract-memories and ageless remnants came, 
Domains of light enfeoffed to an antique calm 
Listened to the unaccustomed sound of hooves 
And large immune entangled silences 
Absorbed her into emerald secrecy 

And slow hushed wizard nets of faery bloom 
Environed with their coloured snare her wheels. 
The strong importunate feet of Time fell soft 
Along these lonely ways, his titan pace 
Forgotten and his stark and ruinous rounds. 
The inner ear that listens to solitude, 

Leaning self-rapt unboundedly could hear 
The rhythm of the intenser wordless Thought 
That gathers in the silence behind life, 

And the low sweet inarticulate voice of earth 
In the great passion of her sun-kissed trance 
Ascended with its yearning undertone. 

Afar from the brute noise of clamorous needs 
The quieted all-seeking mind could feel, 

At rest from its blind outwardness of will, 
The unwearied clasp of her mute patient love 
And know for a soul the mother of our forms. 
This spirit stumbling in the fields of sense, 
This creature bruised in the mortar of the days 
Could find in her broad spaces of release. 

Not yet was a world all occupied by care. 

_ The bosom of our mother kept for us still 

Her austere regions and her musing depths, 
Her impersonal reaches lonely and inspired 
And the mightinesses of her rapture haunts. 
Muse-lipped she nursed her symbol mysteries 
And guarded for her pure-eyed sacraments 
The valley-clefts between her breasts of joy, 
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Her mountain-altars for the fires of dawn ~ 
And nuptial beaches where the ocean couched 
And the huge chanting of her prophet woods. 
Fields had she of her solitary. mirth, 
Plains hushed and happy in the embrace of light, 
Alone with the cry of birds and hue of flowers 
And wildernesses of wonder lit by her moons 
- And grey seer-evenings kindling with the stars 
And dim movement in the night’s infinitude. 
August, exulting in her Maker’s eye, 
She felt her nearness to him in earth’s breast, 
~ Conversed still with a Light behind the veil, 
Still communed with Eternity beyond. 
A few and fit inhabitants she called 
To share the glad communion of her peace; 
The breadth, the summit were their netural home. 
The strong king-sages from their labour done, 
Freed from the warrior tension of their task, 
Came to her serene sessions in these wilds; . 
The strife was over, the respite lay in front. 
Happy they lived with birds and beasts and flowers 
And sunlight and the rustle of the leaves, 
And heard the wild winds wandering in the night, 
‘Mused with the stars in their mute constant ranks, 
And lodged in the mornings as in azure tents, 
And with the glory of the noons were one. 
Some deeper plunged; from life’s external clasp 
Beckoned into a fiery privacy 
In the soul’s unassailed star-white recess 
They sojourned with an ever-living Bliss; 
A Voice profound in the ecstasy and the hush 
They heard, beheld an all-revealing Light. . 
All time-made difference they overcame; 
The world was fibred with their own heart-strings; 
Close-drawn. to the heart that beats in every breast, 
They reached the one self in all throug boundless love. 
Attuned to Silence and to the world-rhyme, 
They loosened the knot of the imprisoning mind; 
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Achieved was the wide untroubled witness gaze, 
Unsealed was Nature’s great spiritual eye; 

To the height of heights rose now their daily climb: 
Truth leaned to them from her supernal realm; 
Above them blazed eternity’s mystic suns. 
Nameless the austere ascetics without home 
Abandoning speech and motion and desire, 
“Aloof from: creatures sat absorbed, alone, 
Immaculate in tranquil heights of self 

On concentration’s luminous voiceless peaks, 
World-naked hermits with their matted hair 
Immobile as the passionless great hills 

Around them grouped like thoughts of some vast mood 
Awaiting the Infinite’s behest to end. 

The seers attuned to the universal Will, 

Content in Him who smiles behind earth’s forms, 
‘Abode ungrieved by the insistent days. 

About them like green trees girdling a hill 

Young grave disciples fashioned by their touch, 
Trained to the simple act and conscious word, 
Greatened within and grew to meet their heights. 
Far-wandering seekers on the Eternal’s path 
Brought to these quiet founts their spirit’s thirst 
And spent the treasure of a silent hour 

Bathed in the purity of the mild gaze 

That, uninsistent, ruled them from its peace, 
And by its influence found the ways of calm. 
The Infants of the monarchy of the worlds, 

The heroic leaders of 4 coming time, 
King-children nurtured in that spacious air 

Like lions gambolling in sky and sun 

Received half-consciously their godlike stamp: 
Formed in the type of the high thoughts they sang 
They learned the wide magnificence of mood 
That makes us comrades of the cosmic urge, 

No longer chained to their small separate selves, 
-Plastic and firm beneath the eternal hand, 

Met Nature with a bold and friendly clasp 
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And served in her the Power that shapes her works, 
One-souled to all and free from narrowing bonds, 
Large like a continent of warm sunshine 

In wide equality’s impartial joy, 

These sages breathed.for God’s delight in things. 
Assisting the slow entries of the gods, 

Sowing in young minds immortal thoughts they lived, 
Taught the great Truth to which man’s race must rise 
Or opened the gates of freedom to a few, 

Imparting to our struggling world the Light . 

They breathed like spirits from Time’s dull yoke released, 
Comrades and vessels of the cosmic Force, 

Using a natural mastery like the sun’s: 

Their speech, their silence was a help to earth. . 

A magic happiness flowed from their touch; 

Oneness was sovereign in that sylvan peace, 

The wild beast joined in friendship with its prey, 
Persuading the hatred and the strife to cease 

The love that flows from the one Mother’s breast 
Healed with their hearts the herd and wounded world. 
Others escaped from the confines of thoughts, 

To where Mind motionless sleeps waiting Light’s birth, 
And came back quivering with a nameless Force 
Drunk with a wine of lightning in their cells; 

Intuitive knowledge leaping into speech, 

. Hearing the subtle voice that clothes the heavens, 
Carrying the splendour that has lit the suns, 

They sang Infinity’s names and deathless powers 

In metres that reflect the moving worlds, 

Sight’s sound-waves breaking from the soul’s great deeps. 
Some lost to the person and his strip of thought 

In a motionless ocean of impersonal Power, 

Sat mighty, visioned with the Infinite’s Light, 

Or, comrades of the everlasting Will, 

Surveyed the- plan of past and future Time. 

Some winged like birds out of the cosmic sea 

And vanished into a bright and featureless Vast: 

Some silent watched the universal dance, 
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Or helped the world by world-indifference. 

Some watched no more merged in a lonely Self, 
Absorbed in the trance from which no soul returns, 
All the occult world-lines for ever closed, 

The chains of birth and person cast away: 

Some uncompanioned reached the Ineffable. 


As floats a sunbeam through a shady place, 
The golden virgin in her carven car 
Came giiding among meditation’s seats. 
Often in twilight mid returning troops 
Of cattle thickening with their dust the shades 
When the loud day had slipped below the verge, 
Arriving in a peaceful hermit grove 
She rested drawing round her like a cloak 
Its spirit of patient muse and potent prayer. 
Or near to a lion river’s tawny mane 
And trees thet worshipped on a praying shore, 
A domed and templed air’s serene repose 
Beckoned to her hurrying wheels to stay their speed. 
In the solemnity of a space that seemed 
A mind remembering ancient silences, 
Where to the heart great bygone voices called 
And the large liberty of brooding seers ` 
Had left the long impress of their soul’s scene 
Awake in candid dawn or darkness mocned, 
To the still touch inclined the daughter of Flame 
Drank in hushed splendour between tranquil lids 
_ And felt the kinship of eternal calm. 
But morn broke in reminding her of her quest 
And from low rustic couch or mat she rose 
And went impelled on her unfinished way 
And followed the fateful orbit of her life 
Like a desire that questions silent gods, 
Then passes starlike to some bright Beyond. 
Thence to great solitary tracts she came, 
. Where man was a passer-by towards human scenes 
Or sole in Nature’s vastness strove to live 
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And called for help to ensouled invisible Powers, 
Overwhelmed by the immensity of his werld 

And unawere of his own infinity. 

The Earth multiplied to her a changing brow 

And called her with a far and nameless voice. 

The mountains in their anchorite solitude, 

The forests with their multitudinous chant 
Disclosed to her the masked divinity’s doors. 

On dreaming plains, an indolent expanse, 

The death-bed of a pale enchanted eve 

Under the glamour of a sunken sky, 

Impassive she lay as at an age’s end, 

Or crossed an eager pack of huddled hills 

Lifting their heads to hunt a lairlike sky, 

Or travelled in a strange and empty lend 

Where desolate summits camped in a weird heaven, 
Mute sentinels beneath a drifting moon, . 

Or wandered in some lone tremendous wood 
Ringing for ever with the crickets’ cry 

Or followed a long glistening serpent roa 
Through fields and pastures lapped in meveless light 
Or reached the wild beauty of a desert space 
Where never plough was driven nor herd had grazed 
And slumbered upon stripped and thirsty sands 
Amid the savage wild-beast Night’s appeal, 

Still unaccomplished was the fateful quest; 

Still she found not the one predestined faze 

For which she sought amid the sons cf men. 

A grandiose silence wrapped the regal day. 

The months had fed the passion of the sun 

And now his burning breath assailed the soi:. 

The tiger heats prowled through the fainting earth; 
All was licked up as by a lolling tongue. - 

The spring winds failed; the sky was set Lke bronze. 


END OF BOOK iv 
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THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES* 
(New Series) 


THE boon that we have asked from the Supreme is the greatest that the 

Earth can ask from the Highest, the change: that is most difficult 
to realise, the most exacting in its conditions. It is nothing less than the 
descent of the supreme Truth’ and Power into Matter, the supramental 
established in the material plane and consciousness and the material world 
and an integral transformation down to the very principle of Matter. Only 
a supreme Grace can effect this miracle. 

The supreme Power has descended into the most material consciousness 
but it has stood there behind the density of the physical veil, demanding 
before manifestation, before its great open workings can begin, that the 
conditions of the supreme Grace shall be there, real and effective. 

A total surrender, an exclusive self-opening to the divine influence, a 
constant and integral choice of the Truth and rejection of the falsehood, 
these are the only conditions made. But these must be fulfilled entirely, 
without reserve, without any evasion or pretence, simply and sincerely down 
to the most physical consciousness and its workings. 


4 
eK 


To be one with the Eternal is the object of Yoga; there is no other object. 
All other aims are included in this one divine perfection. 

To be one with the Eternal is to be one with him in being, consciousness, 
power and delight. All that is is summed in these four terms of the infinite, 
for all else are but their workings. 

To be one with the Eternal is also to live in the Eternal and from him and 
in his presence and from his infinite nature,—sdyujya, sãlokya, sdmipya, 
sddrishya. These four together are one way of being and one perfection. 


* From the unpublished writings of Sri Aurobindo 
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To live in the Eternal is also to live with the Eternal within us. Whosoever 
consciously inkabits his being, his conscious presence inhabits. God lives 
and moves and acts in us when we live and move and act in him. 


z 
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One that is Two that are Many,—this is the formula of the eternal and 
timeless manifestation in the worlds of Sachchidananda. 

One who is Two and becomes the Two who become Many,—this is the 
formula of the perpetual i ala in time in the three worlds of Mind, 
Life and Matter. 

One who is in himself for ever the Twe and for ever innumerably All and 

- Eternal and Irfinite, this is the indicaticn of the Supreme who is beyond 
Time and Timelessness in the highest Absolute. 


Fa 
ok 


_ The One is Four for ever in his supramental quaternary of Being, Con- 
sciousness, Force and Ananda. 

Brahma, VIRON, Shiva, Krishna, these are the eternal Four, the quadruple 
Infinite. 

Brahma is the Eternal’s Personality of existence, from him all is created, 
by his presence, by his power, by his impulse. - 

Vishnu is the Eternal’s Personality of Consciousness; in him all is sup- 
ported, in his wideness, in his stability, in his substance. 

Shiva is the Eternal’s Personality of Force; through him all is created, 
through his passion, through his rhythm, through his concentration. 

Krishna is the Eternal’s Personality of Ananda; because of him all creation 
is possible, because of his play, because of his delight, because of his sweet- 
ness. 

Brahma is Immortality, Vishnu is Eternity, Shiva is Infinite; Krishna 
is the Supreme’s eternal, infinite, immortal Self-play—self-issuing, self- 
manifestation, self-finding. 


K 
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Nothing can arise from Nothing. Asat, nothingness, is a creation of our 
mind; where it cannot see or conceive, where its object is something beyond 
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its grasp, too much beyond to give even the sense of a vague intangible, then 
it cries, out “Here there is nothing.” Out of its own incapacity itthas created 
the conception of a zero. But what in truth is this zero? It is an incalculable 
Infinite. 

Our sense by its incapacity has invented darkness. In truth there is nothing 
but Light, only it is a power of light either above or below our poor human 
vision’s limited range. l 

For do not imagine that light is created by the Suns. The Suns are only 
physical concentrations of Light, but the splendour they concentrate for us 
is self-born and everywhere. 

God is everywhere and wherever God is, there is Light. Jnanam chaita- 
nyam jyotir Brahma. 


\ 


Of all that we know we know only the outside; even when we imagine 
that we have intimately seized the innermost thing, we have touched only 
an inner external. It is still a sheath of the covering, only it is a second or 
third or even a seventh sheath, not the most outward and visible. 

It is the same when we think we know God or have possession of our 
highest inmost Self or have entered intimately into the inmost and supreme 
Spirit. What we know and possess is a power or some powers of God, an 
aspect or appearance or formulation of the Self; what we have entered into 
is only one wideness and one depth of the Spirit. 

This is because we know and possess by the mind or even what is below 
the mind, and when we find ourselves most spiritual, it is the mind spiri- 
tualised that conceives of itself as Spirit. Imagining that we have left mind ` 
behind us, we take it with us into its own spiritual realms and cover with it 
the Supramental Mystery. The result is something to us wonderful and 
intense; but compared with That Intensity and Wonder, it is something 
thin and inadequate. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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ON SRI KRISHNA 
A Letter from a Disciple 


YESTERDAY evening as I went out for a walk on the beach, I was 

thinking on the protlem of the Supramental Yoga and on the mighty 
endeavour which Sri Aurobindo was making of bringing down the Supra- 
mental on the physical. My thoughts drifted to his opinion that we should 
not belittle his effort in the above direction as no one up to this time had 
succeeded in bringing down the Light on the physical. I naturally asked 
myself the question “Did not even Sri Kriskna who is commonly looked 
upon as ‘Purna Avatar’ succeed in bringing down the Light on the phy- 
sical?” I revolved this question in my mind over and over again and then 
returned to my room. ; 

When I sat for the meditation at night time, the above question came 
back to me with an answer that Sri Krishna brought down Light on the. 
vital only; he did not bring down Light on the physical. I asked for an 
explanation and in reply tke inner significance of the allegorical anecdote 
of “‘Kaliya-Mardan” (i.e., Sri Krishna’s conquest of the “Kali Nag”) was 
enrolled to me with the explanation as under: 

` One day Sri Krishna was playing on the banks of the river Yamuna with 
a ball. Nowa “ball” ora round disc is the symbol of the sun, i.e., the light 
of the illumination and the “play” shows tae enjoyment or Ananda, which . 
is the result of the illumination. Here Sri Krishna is playing with a ball 
on the “Bank”, on the dry land which staads for the mind—being dry or 
unemotional. In other words, Sri Krishna is getting the light on the mind 
and is enjoying the ecstasy thereof. 

After some time the bali slips in the river Yamuna and Sri Krishna’s 
play comes to an end. 

Here river Yamuna is the symbol of the vital or the flowing substance 
and the significance of the ball going intc it is that the Light descends 
into the vital and the “play”, i.e., the ecstasy and the illumination is gone. 
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Sri Krishan | jumps into the river to recover the ball, that is to say, he tackles 
the vital to get back the light. 

Now this river Yamuna was dark and dangerous and nobody could even 
bathe in it, because a huge serpent named the “Kali Nag” dwelt in it. 

The significance is that before the coming cf Sri Krishna the vital was 
impure and could not be used for “Bathing,” i.e., spiritual purpose, and 
it was the heme of dark forces, (serpent). 

Sri Krishna tries to conquer the serpent and to drive him out of the 
Yamuna (the vital). At first he is offered high rewards by the Naga Dasis 
(i.e., wives of the serpent) in order to induce him to turn back, but when 
he persists in his object he is threatened with deadly consequences. .This . 
shows the way in which every Yogi is treated by the dark forces, when. 
he wants to achieve some victory over them. 

But Sri Krishna does not falter and hence becomes victorious in the 
re He succeeds in conquering the snake and expelling it from the river, 

, in purifying and illumining the vital. 

"The snake originally remained coiled ‘round the throne of “Indra,” i.e., 
at first the ignorance prevailed up to the region of the mind. 

But there enmity grew up between this serpent and “Garuda,” the heavenly 
bird who lives on snakes and who bears Vishnu on his wings. On account 
of this enmity the serpent came and dwelt in the river Yamuna. Here 
“Garuda” stands for the intuition which brings the illumination (Vishnu) and . 
swallows up or dispells the darkness (snakes). The significance of the whole 
is that the dark forces having been expelled by the Light in the mind, came 
and dwelt in the vital, from where they were again expelled by Sri Krishna. 

But when this “Kali Nag” is ordered by Sri Krishna to leave the 
Yamuna he does not know where to go, as he cannot:go back to the Court 
of Indra, because of the presence of Garuda there. Sri Krishna therefore 
permits him to go and remain in the deep seas assuring him that “Garuda” 
would nòt attack him there. The “Sea” here stands for something dark, 
deep, unfathomable and immovable, i.e., the physical where “Garuda” 
(intuition) has not yet descended. 

Sri Krishna emerges victorious out of the river Yamuna but with a black | 
(shyama) body on account of his fight with the poisonous snake. Sri 
Krishna’s body is microcosmic and therefore the significance is that the 
darkness having been expelled from the vital, comes and remains in the 
physical plane, and gives its colour to it as it happened in the case of 
Nilakantha (Shiva). 
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Sri Krishna up to the end of his life retained this skyama body which 
signifies that in his life-time he was not able to expel the poison from the 
physical. 

. Therefore the body of the coming Incarnation will be white and lumi- 
nous, because he will have succeeded in expelling the darkness from and 
in bringing down the L:ght on the physical plane. 

Here I interposed a question. What was the outcome of Sri Krishna’s 
purification and illumination of the vital? 

The answer came that the purification and illumination of the vital by Sri 
Krishna opened up a possibility for a new type of Bhakti Yoga. There is 
a vast difference between Radha’s prema and Hanuman’s devotion. Hanu- 
man’s relation to Sri Rama was that of servant to the Master. 

But Radha and the Gobis worshipped Sri Krishna as a husband. Now 
the word husband in th2 ordinary sense connotes sexual relation. But 
on account of purificatior. and illumination of the vital by Sri Krishna, 
it became possible to spiritualise the sexual and other passions and emo- 
tions of the vital being and eventually to bring about a synthesis of thought, 
emotion and will. 

I have put down the substance of the answer as it has come to me, I 
want to know how far it represents a truth. 


28-6-1927 
SRI AUROBINDO’S ANSWER 


The interpretation of Kaliya-Mardan given to you is quite accurate 
` except in one or two details: Garuda is not the intuition and Vishnu is not 
the illumination. Vishnu is the eternal stability of the Divine power, con- 
sciousness and existence; he is supported on the Garuda who is the winged 
force of the psychic. 

Indra, the divine or illumined mind, s helped and kept free from the 
encoiling of his throne by the snake and its obscuration of his light by 
the presence of Garuda. 

All the rest is almost entirely accurat2; it is intuitive with remarkably 
little mixture from the mental ignorance and its mistakes. This shows 
‘that the Mother has already opened your mind to the Light and that some 
transformation has begun. It is only the first steps of a beginning but it 
is a very good beginning. 
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REAKTI in itself is as wide as the heart-yearning of the soul for the Divine 

-and as simple and straightforward as love and desire going straight 
towards their object. It cannot, therefore, be fixed down to any systematic 
method, cannot found itself on-a psychological science like the Rajayoga, 
or a psycho-physical like the Hathayoga, or start from a definite intellectual 
process like the ordinary method of the Jnanayoga. It may employ various 
means or supports, and man, having in him a tendency towards order, 
process and system, may try to methodise his resort to these auxiliaries: 
but to give an account of their variations one would have to review almost 
all man’s numberless religions upon their side of inner approach to the 
Deity. Really, however, the more intimate Yoga of Bhakti resolves itself 
simply into these four movements, the desire of the soul when it turns 
towards God and the straining of its emotion towards him, the pain of love 
and the divine return of love, the delight of love possessed and the play of 
that delight, and the eternal enjoyment of the divine Lover which is the’ 
heart of celestial bliss. These are things that are at once too simple and too 
profound for methodising or for analysis. One can at best only say, here 
are these four successive elements, steps, if we may so call them, of the 
siddhi, and here are, largely, some of the means which it uses, and here, 
again, are some of the aspects and experiences of the sadhana of devotion. 
We need only trace broadly the general line they follow before we turn to 
-consider how the way of devotion enters into a synthetic and integral Yoga, 
what place it takes there and how its principle affects the other principles 
‘ of divine living. 

All Yoga is a turning of the human mind and the human soul not yet 
divine in realisation, but feeling the divine impulse and attraction in it, 
towards that by which it finds its greater being. Emotionally, the first form 
_ which this turning takes must be that of adoration. In ordinary religion 


* The Synthesis of Yoga, Part I (The Yoga of Divine Love), Chapter 4 
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this adoration wears the form of external wozship and that, again, develops 
a most external form of ceremonial worship. This element is ordinarily 
necessary because the mass of men live in their physical minds, cannot 
realise anything except by the force of a physical symbol and cannot feel 
that they are living anything except by the force of a physical action. We 
might apply here the Tantric gradation of sadhana, which makes the way - 
of the pashu, the herd, the animal or physical being, the lowest stage of its 
discipline, and say that the purely or predominantly ceremonial adoration 
- is the first step of this lowest part of the way. It is evident that even real 
religion—and Yoga is something more than religion—only begins when 
this quite outward worship corresponds to something really felt within the 
mind, some genuine submission, awe or spiritual aspiration, to which it 
becomes an aid, an outward expression and alsc a sort of periodical or constant 
reminder helping to draw back the mind to it from the preoccupations of 
ordinary life. But so long as it is only an idea of the Godhead to which one 
renders reverence or homage, we have not yet got to the beginning of Yoga. 
The aim of Yoga being union, its beginning must always be a seeking after 
-the Divine, a longing after some kind of touch, closeness or possession. 
When this comes on us, the adoration becomes always primarily an inner 
worship; we begin to make ourselves a temple of the Divine, our thoughts 
and feelings a constant praver of aspiration and seeking, our whole life 
an external service and worship. It is as this change, this new soul-tendency 
grows, that the religion of the devotee becomes a Yoga, a growing contact 
and union. It does not follow that the outward worship will necessarily 
be dispensed with, but it will increasingly become only a physical expression 
or outflowing of the inner devotion and adoration, the wave of the soul 
throwing itself out in speech and symbolic act. 

Adoration, before it turns into an element af the deeper Yoga of devotion, 
a petal of the flower of love, its homage and self-uplifting to its sun, must 
bring with it, if it is profound, an increasing consecration of the being to the 
Divine who is adored. And one element of this consecration must be a 
self-purifying so as to become fit for the divine contact, or for the entrance 
of the Divine into the temple of our inner being, or for his self-revelation 
in the shrine cf the heart. This purifying may be ethical in its character, 
but it will not be merely the moralist’s seeking for the right and blameless 
action or even, when once we reach the stage of Yoga, an obedience to the . 
law of God as revealed in formal religion; but it will be a throwing away, 
katharsis, of all that conflicts whether with the idea of the Divine in himself 
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‘or of the Divine in ourselves. In the former case it becomes in habit of 
feeling and outer act an imitation of the Divine, in the latter a growing into 
his likeness in our nature. What inner adoration is to ceremonial worship, 
this growing into the divine likeness is to the outward ethical life. It cul- . 
minates in a sort of liberation by likeness of the Divine,! a liberation from 
our lower nature and a change into the divine nature. 

Consecration becomes in its fullness a devoting of all our being to the 
Divine; therefore also of all our thoughts and our works. Here the Yoga 
takes into itself the essential elements of the Yoga of Works and the Yoga of 
Knowledge, but in its own manner and with its own peculiar spirit. It is a 
sacrifice of life and works to the Divine, but a sacrifice of love more than a 
tuning of the will to the divine Will. The bhakta offers up his life and all 
that he is and all that he has and all that he does to the Divine. This sur- 
render may take the ascetic form, as when he leaves the ordinary life of men 
and devotes his days solely to prayer and praise and worship or to ecstatic 
meditation, gives up his personal possessions and becomes the monk or the 
mendicant whose one only possession is the Divine, gives up all action in 
life except those only which help or belong to the communion with the 
Divine and communion with other devotees, or at most keeps the doing 
from the secure fortress of the ascetic life of those services to men which 
seem peculiarly the outflowing of the divine nature of love, compassion and 
good. But there is the wider self-consecration, proper to any integral 
Yoga, which, accepting the fullness of life and the world in its entirety as the 
play of the Divine, offers up the whole being into his possession; it is a hold- 
ing of all one is and has as belonging to him only and not to ourselves and a 
doing of all works as an offering to him. By this comes the complete active 
consecration of both the inner and the outer life, the unmutilated self-giving. 

There is also the consecration of the thoughts to the Divine. In its incep- 
tion this is the attempt to fix the mind on the object of adoration,—for 
naturally the restless human mind is occupied with other objects and, even ` 
when it is directed upwards, constantly drawn away by the world—so that 
in the end it habitually thinks of him and all else is only secondary and thought 
of only in relation to him. This is done often with the aid of a physical image 
or, more intimately and characteristically, of a mantra or a divine name 
through which the divine being is realised. There are supposed by those 
who systematise, to be three stages.of the seeking through the devotion of 
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the mind, first the constant hearing of the divine name, qualities and all 
that has been attached to them, secondly, the constant thinking 
on them or on the divine being or personality, thirdly, the settling and 
fixing of the mind on the object; and by this comes the full realisation. 
And by these, too, there comes when the accompanying feeling or the con- 
centration is very intense, the Samadhi, the ecstatic trance in which the con- 
sciousness passes away from outer objects. But all this is really incidental; 
the one thing essential is the intense devot-on of the thought in the mind to 
the object of adoration. Although it seems akin to the contemplation of the 
way of knowledge, it differs from that in its spirit. It is in its real nature 
not a still, but an ecstatic contemplation; iz seeks not to pass into the being 
of the Divine, but to bring the Divine into ourselves and to lose ourselves in 
the deep ecstasy of his presence or of his possession; and its bliss is not the 
peace of unity, but the ecstasy of union. Here, too, there may be the separa- 
tive self-consecration which ends in the giving up of all other thought of 
life for the possession of this ecstasy, eternal afterwards in planes beyond, 
or the comprehensive consecration in which all the thoughts are full of the 
Divine and even in the occupations of life every thought remembers him. 
As in the other Yogas, so in this, one comes to see the Divine everywhere 
and in all and to pour out the realisation of the Divine in all one’s inner acti- 
vities and outward actions. But all is supported here by the primary force 
of the emotional union: for it is by love that the entire self-consecration and 
the entire possession is accomplished, and thought and action become 
shapes and figures of the divine love which possesses the spirit and its | 
members. 

This is the ordinary movement by which what may be at first a vague 
adoration of some idea of the Divine takes on the hue and character and then, ` 
once entered into the path of Yoga, the inner reality and intense experience 
of divine love. But there is the more intimate Yoga which from the first 
consists in.this love and attains only by the intensity of its longing without 
other process or method. All the rest comes, but it comes out of this, as 
leaf and flower out of the seed; other things are not the means of developing 
and fulfilling love, but the radiations of Icve already growing in the soul. 
This is the way that the soul follows whea, while occupied perhaps with 
the normal human life, it has heard the flute of the Godhead behind the 
near screen of secret woodlands and no lonzer possesses itself, can have no 
satisfaction or rest till it has pursued and seized and possessed the divine 
Flute-player. This is in essence the power of love itself in the heart and soul 
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turning from earthly objects to the spiritual source of all beauty and delight. 
There live in this seeking all the sentiment and passion, all the moods and 
experiences of love concentrated. on a supreme object of desire and intensified 
a hundredfold beyond the highest acme of intensity possible to a human 
love. There is the disturbance of the whole life, the illumination by an 
unseized vision, the unsatisfied yearning for a single object of the heart’s 
desire, the intense impatience of all that distracts from the one preoccupa- 
tion, the intense pain of the obstacles that stand in the way of possession, the 
perfect vision of all beauty and delight in a single form. And there are 
all the many moods of love, the joy of musing and absorption, the delight 
of the meeting and fulfilment and embrace, the pain of separation, the wrath 
of love, the tears of longing, the increased delight of reunion. The heart 
is the scene of this supreme idyll of the inner consciousness, but a heart which 
undergoes increasingly an intense spiritual change and becomes the radiantly 
unfolding lotus of the spirit. And as the intensity of its seeking is beyond 
the highest power of the normal human emotions, so also the delight and 
the final ecstasy are beyond the reach of the imagination and beyond expres- 
sion by speech. For this is the delight of the nae that passes human 
understanding. 

Indian bhakti has given to this divine love powerful forms, poetic symbols 
which are not in reality so much symbols as intimate expressions of truth 
which can find no other expression. It uses human relations and sees a divine 
person, not as mere figures, but because there are divine relations of supreme 
Delight and Beauty with the human soul of which human relations are the 
imperfect but still the real type, and because that Delight and Beauty are 
not abstractions or qualities of a quite impalpable metaphysical entity, but 
the very body and form of the supreme Being. It is a living Soul to which 
the soul of the bhakta yearns; for the source cf all life is not an idea or a 
conception or a state of existence, but a real Being. Therefore, in the posses- 
sion of the divine Beloved all the life of the soul is satisfied and all the 
relations by which it finds and in which it expresses itself, are wholly 
fulfilled; therefore, too, by any and all of them can the Beloved be sought, 
though those which admit the greatest intensity, are always those 
by which he can be most intensely pursued and possessed with the pro- 
foundest ecstasy. He is sought within in the heart and therefore apart from 
all by an inward-gathered concentration of the being in the soul itself; but. 
he is also seen and loved everywhere where he manifests his being. All 
the beauty and joy of existence is seen as his joy and beauty; he is embraced 
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by the spirit in all beings; the ecstasy of love enjoyed pours itself out in a 
universal love; all existence becomes a ‘radiation of its delight and 
even in its very appearances is transformed jinto something other than its 
outward appearance. The world itself is sxperienced as a play of the divine 


Delight, a Lila, and that in which world losés itself is the heaven of beati- 
tude of the eternal union. 


i SRI AUROBINDO 


- Tt is rot the work as a thing for its Sea sake, but one’s doing of 
it and one’s way of doing it that one has to dedicate to the Divine. 
Done in that spirit, it does not matter what the work is. If one trains 
oneself spiritually like that, then one will be ready to do in the true 
way whatever special work directly for the Divine, one may any day 
be given to do. l 


Sept. 1935 | SRI AUROBINDO 
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(V) 


JM MENSELY more than the ordinary worldly life, the spiritual life 
is a battlefield, where each inch of ground has to be won by hard 
fight; and it is always—except at a very advanced stage—a fight against 
tremendously heavy odds. Besides, what immeasurably increases the 
difficulty of the struggle, is that the forces we fight are not outside, but 
within us, within our psychological constitution, though foreign to our 
true self. It is a fight in oneself, a remorseless, tireless fight for the excision 
of the exotic and the excrescent and the expulsion of the malignant intru- 
ders and the purveyors of poison and pestilence. There is no force outside 
that can really harm us, so long as there is none within us to respond to it. 
But, it may be asked, are there not forces hostile to us and to our spiritual 
progress, which attack us from outside? It must be admitted at once that. 
there are, no doubt, many such forces ir: the world, and that they do strive 
to delude or thwart us; but if we oppose them with a calm and resolute 
rejection, fortified by divine protection which a sincere call can never fail 
to secure, and if nothing in us responds or gives the slightest opening to 
them, they may invade, but can never injure us. But are there not forces 
and elements in the world, it may be asxed again, which are vowed to pre- 
vent a collective advance of man towards the Divine and His descent and 
emergence for self-manifestation in human life? Will.an exclusively sub- 
jective self-discipline be effective enough against them? And granting that 
it is effective, will it be effective to the extent of conquering and converting 
them altogether? , 

The last question raises an important issue. Spiritual victory has two 
aspects, the inner and the outer; and a complete victory must comprise 
both. Self-mastery and world-mastery, Swarajya-siddhi and Samrajya- 
siddhi have beén the highest ideal of the most dynamic spiritual cultures 
of the remote past. But self-mastery or Swarajya-siddhi is the first indis- 
pensable achievement, and without it the second is impossible. It is only 
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when one is master of oneself that one can hope and endeavour to be master 
of the world. It is a wrong strategy to launch upon aggression before con- 
solidating the defence. But when one realises one’s true self, one finds 
it widening into infinity. It is realised not only as an individual entity, 
but also as universal and transcendent; and then nothing remains outside 
—all is seen and felt and tackled in oneself. It is only when we have this 
comprehensive realisation of ourself containing the whole universe, that 
we understand that there is no outside and inside; and not before that. 
It is only then that we appreciate the truth of what the Mother mears 
when she says:— 


“It is in oneself that there are all the obstacles, it is in oneself that there 
are all the difficulties, it is in oneself that there is all the darkness and igno- 
rance. Even if we were to travel across the whole earth, bury ourselves in 
some solitary place, break with all our habits, lead the most ascetic life, 
still if some bond of illusion held back the consciousness far from Thy 
absolute Consciousness, if seme egoistic attachment deprived us of tke 
integral communion with Thy divine Love, we should be no nearer to Thee, 
whatever might be the outer circumstances. Are there even circumstances 
more or less favourabie? I doubt it; it is the idea we form of them which 
enables us to profit better or worse by the lessons they give us.” 


‘First, then, a thorough cleansing of our inner being, an uncompromising 
elimination of ell that stands in the way of our total self-consecration to 
the Divine. At this stage of the Yoga, it will be more and more evident 
that the real cavses of our difficulties lie within us and that the outer buffet 
is only a reflex action and a reminder of them. It would be futile to contend 
with the outer circumstances without conquering the inner impurities 
and weaknesses which render our being vulnerable to their attacks. Ail 
the obstacles we meet with, all the difficulties we knock against, all the 
darkness and ignorance which cause stumbles and suffering are, as the 
Mother says, within us; and it is‘the most primary and principal part cf 
Yogic discipline to look within with an henest, dispassionate and searching 
eye, and spot even each little offender that hides in darkness. A considerable 
amount of time and labour which we expend on the outer things in the 
mistaken belief that it is they that are responsible for our falls and failures, 


1 Prayers and Meditations of The Mother 
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can thus be saved, and many an unpleasant consequence avoided or obviated. 

When we look at the difficulties of life from this standpoint, we realise 
the extreme importance and utility of action in spiritual life. Action rouses 
all the elements and erergies of our nature and confronts them with those 
of others. In this interlocking of diverse forces, colliding and coalescing 
with each other, we get an opportunity, otherwise unavailable, of studying ` 
not only the main trends and tendencies of our own nature, its major move- - 
ments and vibraitons, i-s dominant desires and attachments and preferences, 
but even the little twists and turns, the hidden sores or passing quivers 
which, though they elude a superficial observation, are yet prolific sources 
of disharmony and disruption. It is, thanks to Yogic action, that all these 
forces and elements of our nature are exposed to our view and made amen- 
able to change and correction. 

But usually we twist away from the truth and blame others or our cir- 
cumstances and surroundings for thé defeats and chagrins we experience 
in life. We do not have the courage to trace their sources in us, to realise 
that they are pointers to some defects and drawbacks lurking or latent in 
our being, which have to be discovered and removed, in order that we 
may advance towards our goal of an integral union and communion with 
the Divine. “Even if we were to travel across the whole earth, bury our- 
selves in some solitary place, break with all our habits, lead the most ascetic 
life, still if some bond of illusion held back the consciousness far from Thy 
absolute Consciousness, if some egoistic attachment deprived us of the 
integral communion with Thy divine Love, we should be no nearer to 
Thee, whatever might be the outer circumstances.” It is spiritually harm- 
ful to quarrel with persons or worry over circumstances. On the contrary, 
it is not unoften the unfavourable circumstances that stimulate the divine 
qualities in us and promote our spiritual progress; and we can also 
say that what we know as favourable or congenial circumstances prove 
often positively detrimental by their anaesthetic effect upon our creative 
energies and evolving faculties. i 

The truth of the matter is that the outer conditions and circumstances 
play a very insignificant, almost a negligible role in the spiritual advance- 
ment of our being. What is important is the inner purification—the freedom 
from desire and attachment, from cares and unrest and falsehood and egoism. 
And what is still mor important than this, is the single-minded aspiration 
for the Divine and a perfect self-dedication to His Will. This is the posi- 
tive aspect of Yoga which has always to be stressed and not lost sight of 
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in the rush and tumult of the lower forces. 'A sincere aspiration and sur- 
render usually. bring in their wake a light which is not of the mind and a 
subtle guidance which is not of our mora. conscience; and then it becomes 
much easier to detect in us the difficulties and obstacles which hamper 
and hinder our progress. And once we detect and reject them, we find 
that the subjective self-discipline amply justifies itself by a definite change 
in the objective self-expression of our nature. |The difficulties and obstacles 
_which had cast a menacing gloom over our lifei disappear, as if by a miracle, 
confirming our trust in the Mother’s words, “If yow keep your faith 
unshaken and your heart always open to me, then all difficulties, however 
great, will contribute to the greater perfection of the being.” In regard — 
to the difficulties we encounter in work, the Mother says, “The difficulties 
in work come from circumstances or ouzer petty occurrences, they come 
from something in the inner attitude (especially in the vital attitude) which 
is wrong,—egoism, ambition, fixity of the mental conceptions regarding 
work, etc., etc. And it is always better to look for the cause of the dishar- 
mony, in order to correct it, in oneself ratker than in the other or others.’ 
If we learn to step back and look within, instead of fretting and worrying, 
each time there is an opposition or confusion in the outer circumstances 
of our life, we gain not only in endurance and) equality, which are the very 
basis and condition of self-mastery, but in the inner power to, straighten 
and solve the outer problems; and the greatest gain is first the awareness 
and then the elimination of whatever in us has occasioned or reacted to 
the circumstances. “Always circumstances come to reveal the hidden 
weaknesses that have to be overcome.”? 
But when we identify ourselves with the universal and the transcendent 
Spirit, nothing is perceived as outside of us;i the forces of light and the 
forces of darkness, the factors that help and the factors that hinder, the 
goodwill and sympathy of friends and the rancour and resistance of enemies, - 
our own blemishes and the blemishes of others—all are seen within us, 
and not without: all have to be dealt with, in the way the inner light indi- 
cates, within us, and not without. It is this that the Mother means when 
she says to the Divine, “(I) await from Tee the inspiration and strength 
needed to set right the error in me and around me,—two things that are 
abet 





1 Words of the Mother 
2 ibid. f 
3 ibid. 
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one; for I have now a constant and precise perception of the universal 
unity determining an absolute interdependence of all action.”! A com- 
. prehensive consciousness embraces all, feels itself in all, grapples with the 
forces and problems of life, individual and collective, with the clairvoyant 
intimacy of identity. This is the typical spiritual seeing of which the Upa- 
nishads speak—the seeing from the inside out, frora the core to the crust, 
from reality to phenomena, from the absolute to the relative, from Truth 
‘to its manifold, evolving self-expression. In this seeing in dynamic identity 
inheres the power of not only purifying, but transfiguring life and achieving 
divine mastery. 

But whatever the nature of the mastery we aim at, self-mastery or world- 
mastery, the problem of the spiritual life is the problem of inner explora- 
tion and inner conquest. The truth of things floats not on the surface, 
but rays out from the depths; and a complete union and communion with 
the Divine can only be the result of a perfect perfection in self-mastery 
achieved by a scrupulous self-analysis and a relentless elimination of the 
difficulties and obstacles that our ignorant desires and attachments invite 
and harbour in us. And for this victorious self-mastery or all-mastery, 
Yogic action is the indispensable means. A passive, ascetic spirituality 
leaves the world and life much as they have always been—it seeks its crown 
elsewhere than on earth. 


RISHABHCHAND 


1 Prayers and Meditations of the Mother 
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HI 


GINCE the phenomenal world as we see it is really the appearance of the 

Divine Nature, which it has chosen to assume in order to manifest 
its Purity and Perfection through that which masks its Truth most completely, 
we realise that our seeing only the surface obscurity results from a limitaticn 
in our own outlook, and particularly in our present instrumentation of 
knowing based as it is on the senses and the sease-mind. It is for this reason 
that whereas the true Nature of things is a unity and a wholeness, we normally 
see only a partial picture of Reality,—a divided, disparate world. We 
encounter the surface conflict and clash of opposites, and fail to recognise 
their inter-related working and hidden connections. 

Perceiving the outward relation between man and the world we see that 
his present instruments of knowing have arisen from and developed out of 
the animal nature,—a world of instincts and pure sensory awareness. Look- 
ing inwards however, into the subliminal nature, man sees there something 
which does not belong to the animal world, and which even surpasses and 
transcends all human attributes,—something of the spiritual or divine Nature 
itself. It is these two aspects—the inner and the outer—which separately 
appear to give a double. nature to man,—half-animal, half-divine. Man 
thus seems to be a permanent immiscibility of a gross lower nature and a 
more subtle higher Nature; and it is the latter which is largely overlaid and 
obscured by the outward grosser parts. In his highest endeavour, therefore, 
man strives to purify himself of this lower nature, and even to purge and rid 
himself of it,—though this latter operation inevitably results in divorcing 
him from the whole activity and current of life. With this seemingly twofold 
nature man appears to be the completely divided being,—as symbolised in 
the Biblical story of the “fall” of man. Adam, being the Primal Man, still 
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possessed and held the higher Nature at first, as a consistent whole,-—since 
he was as yet the pure stuff of God,—and in an integral harmony with the 
lower creation. It is oniy when he has actually partaken of the fruit of 
discord arid division, that he falls completely into the snare of the lower nature. 
His higher Self is then separated from him, as though by a veil, and he 
becomes wholly enmeshed in the sorrow, death and evil of the world. Hence- ` 
forth that Perfection which had once been his as a conscious possession, 
becomes but an ideal, an ever-recurring dream, which intermittently stirs 
him, amidst the distractions of a worldly life, to recover once more those 
pristine heights. This endeavour however, is not merely a matter of casting 
off again the lower nature which he has thus accepted. For man has embraced 
that which has emerged from the lower levels of creation, precisely 
to discover and to be the very medium of manifestation of a higher Nature. 
And this he can only do by transformation; that is, by transmuting the sepa- 
rated layers of his present nature into a consistent compound, a wholeness 
of being, in which the division of higher and lower, gross and subtle, fleshly 
and spiritual have become unified. This means the development of his 
soul-nature—the true unifying centre of his being—as the dominant and 
guiding principle of his life. Only through that spiritual entity can he 
completely recover a true unified consciousness and hence bring the trans- 
forming Power and Light of the Divine Nature into the world. But the 
recovery and proper development of the soul-nature requires a full know- 
ledge and consciousness, in order to pursue the right course of action. 
In other words, he needs the light of a higher knowledge to find his way 
out of the darkness of ignorance into the luminous realm of Truth. -And 
reciprocally, it is only his soul that can fully retain and correctly utilise 
that higher Light and Truth, which is the very stuff and matrix of its being. 
It is that higher knowledge therefore, in unifying and reconciling man’s 
scattered fragments of knowing, and revealing even opposites ‘as integral 
parts of one Whole, that is the first step. Only by that can man begin to 
transform the division of his present outlook into the true integral unity 
of the Divine. 

By thus identifying himself with the harmony of the totality, through a pro- 
gressive knowledge, man comes to realise all too readily that the condition of 
his present consciousness, though of practical importance in his actual day- 
to-day dealings with life, does not reach the ultimate possibilities of his total 
awareness. Yet he clings passionately to his present human nature, with 
all its imperfections and limitations; but this is only because he is reluctant 
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to lessen his grasp on it until he is convinced that a higher Nature can actually 
be cast into the mould of his present earth life. Also, by this tight- 
gripped retention on the lower nature, jhe has come to believe that this 
latter represents his permanent lot and; destiny—at least in this worldly 
life. So only by death can he sever himself from it, and be liberated into 
some spiritual sphere beyond, where his pure soul-nature rid of the animal 
grossness can enjoy the bliss and felicity, the expansiveness and the 
untrammelled beatitude native to its'own expression. This liberation, 
however, does not fulfil the purpose of his material birth. For this life is 
no transient, phenomenal or chance existence with some permanent state 
of bliss and freedom beyond. It is here and now that man must bring 
out and establish the divine Nature im all its variegated plenitude. 

Nor does present-day physical scieace offer us a consistent picture of the 
universe; for while purporting to b= the objective reality—at least of the 
material field—it is wholly different from and alien to our ordinary 
subjective view of the world. In the artistic sphere also we are presented 
with yet another aspect of reality, —a! more subtle and perhaps higher 
range of seeing. These, and other modes of experience, convince us 
that there are far deeper and witer' vistas of Reality open to man 
than can be realised from his ordinary sense-bound outlook. And 
these indicate the possibilities of a higher knowledge, through which 
eventually the whole Reality can be comprehended. It is such wider 
experiences which together really form the essential basis and steps of 
man’s higher development; and to attempt to enlarge the consciousness 
without first establishing these as our primary means and channel 
of attainment would be both dangerous and futile. For without this 
firm foundation one wculd be inevitably precipitated into the unknown 
and uncharted waters of the occult and the spiritual with neither guide 
nor direction-finder. In reaching for a wider consciousness it is thus 
important to retain one’s hold on the practical values of one’s present order 
of awareness, even with all its fauls and aberrations. It is after all our 
chief existing link with life and the world, and if we prematurely sever 
this channel in our zealous pursuit cf some wider cosmic or transcendent 
consciousness, we cannot then adecuately relate our new vision to the 
realities of things around. All too frequently in the past it had been the 
tendency to act on this belief,—that a plunge into the spiritual life and the 
pursuit of God-consciousness meant ai severance and release from this 
lower order of ignorance, and with it a disconnection from the sensory 
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faculties‘ which thus keep us attached to the lower nature. But it is in fact 
the practical application of that wider Consciousness to the present life and 
existence of the world which is the ultimate aim o? spiritual knowledge; 
and for this to be accomplished we must necessarily utilise these limited 
instruments of knowing, at least until more perfected faculties have suffi- 
ciently developed to control and guide man’s advancement. With the 
acquisition of a higher knowledge, and especially the development of the 
discriminative faculty, the mind and senses are gradually purified, and 
their discernment clarified. This clarification of mind is an important stage 
in our first approach to spiritual knowledge. We can then discriminate 
more clearly and precisely between Truth and untruth, and what for man is 
Divine and what is non-divine; for there are many illusions, suggestions and 
false lights which come to draw us constantly from our rightful course. 
It is noteworthy to observe that one of the principal admissions that 
modern science has had to make is the fact that the senses are unreliable, 
or at the best merely relative. But this does not mean that both the scien- 
tific picture of the world and that presented by our sensory faculties cannot 
be each a partial aspect, bearing a practical import, of the totality. In the 
development of science it is clear that the sense-mind has first collected and 
co-ordinated its sensory data, and that the analytical mind piecing together 
the information thus received from observation and experiment, has pro- 
duced a more or less fundamental structural detail of the physical world 
and its working. This, however, is far from being a complete knowledge, 
as science now admits; and even by this admission it is beginning to probe 
into new fields of experience. But unfortunately man himself is as yet 
reluctant to admit-in the same way the limitation of his own faculties of 
knowing. And it is in fact this latter limitation which is really hampering 
the wider advancement of science. 
. The fundamental importance of science lies essentially in its utilisation 
of knowledge,—that is, the endeavour to bring its findings into a practical 
relation with life. It is thus primarily a means—though at present a res- 
tricted one—towards man’s higher advancement and greater achievement. 
In this respect we can compare the scientific approach with the artistic 
vision and creative effort. For whereas the latter strives to reach some 
image or idealisation of Truth, the former aims to externalise its discoveries 
and bring them into a materialised form. Thus art endeavours to raise 
man into the realm of the higher ideals, chiefly of Truth and Beauty, and to 
elevate his sensibilities and aesthetic appreciation. Science, on the other 
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hand, attempts to convert its discoveries into realisable values which can 
be readily handled by man. Science, therefore, is not so much concerned 
with the advancement of man himself as with the conversion of Truth into 
utilisable terms. Under the aegis of science man is thus expected to broaden 
his horizon only through the rich store of practical knowledge which it 
brings to him. But, it may be asked, how can science itself advance if man, 
the very instrument of its searching, remains fixed and static? It is because 
of this one-sided result that the present fixation has arisen in modern 
thought; and this will.be inevitable while ever science merely strains to 
enlarge its instruments of discernmert without at the same time elevating 
the consciousness which eventually has to utilise those instruments.. 
But there is not only the deadlock in the experimental and observational 
field, there is also the present split m the theoretical sphere of scientific 
knowledge itself. For by means of reason and deduction science has 
advanced so tar beyond man’s sensory limits that its present-day findings. 
appear to oppose the latter, and thus reason has true cause to regard the 
senses as erroneous and faulty. The dilemma of modern science, therefore, 
is to translate its new findings into a more convincing experience of them, 
—not only to make them comprehensible, but also to determine whether 
they really do come within the field of actuality or are merely hypothetical 
speculations, or are perhaps a mixture of both. This, of course, can only 
be resolved by the development in man himself of a wider awareness and 
a broader range of perception. 

It is in such a way that all the diverse and disconnected strands of 
experience which make up man’s preser.t state of knowledge, can come to be 
seen in their true perspective, both in relation to the wider cosmic Whole, 
and to the yet greater infinite supra-cosmic Vastness. Since it is clear that 
present-day science cannot advance very far without endangering the whole 
terrestrial field of life, it is even more imperative for man to establish in 
himself the firm basis of a wider unitive knowledge, which will give him 
the clearer insight to discern the goal and direction his endeavours must 
now take, And this in fact means spiritual knowledge and spiritual aware- 
ness which, proceeding from the very centre of his being, aims first to 
enlarge the consciousness, so that the whole and not a partial truth can be 
realised and encompassed. It is for this reason—its imner centredness— 
that spiritual knowledge is the real root of man’s knowing and the basic 
factor of his integral development. Unlike science and art—both of which 
evade the primary need of first changing man himself by enlarging inwardly 
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his present faculties of awareness—spirituality proceeds from the inner- 
most centre of man, extending from there to embrace the whole of his 
being, and yet beyond until it encompasses the entire Reality. In this 
way: man himself comes to contain and grasp the Wholeness as a living 
possession of his being. It is on this integral foundation that the whole 
of man’s knowledge,—his science and art as well as his religion and philo- 
sophy—can find their own true bearings, and each in its own way assist 
in the unification and integration of man’s life—instead’ of, as at present, 
aiding its disruption. 

We have observed that the present consciousness of man is characterised 
by division and separation, but it is yet to be seen how the ego had become 
the chief centre and instrument of this dividing action. Because the ego had 
evolved into the all-dominant centre of man’s being, it is naturally stub- 
bornly reluctant to admit that for his future advancement it is essential that 
it accepts a subordinate function. It is this difficulty which comes sharply 
into focus particularly at this critical juncture of man’s development, when 
the soul-seed of his being is struggling to emerge as the true 
unifying and naturally co-ordinating centre. Furthermore, we can see that 
the ego labours under the delusion that without its dominant guidance and 
control no concerted action can take place, and that the personality would 
therefore disintegrate and cease to exist as a distinct self in the world. In 
other words, the ego rests.on its claim to be the all-important “I” and the 
real self of man. . It is only by our opening to a higher knowledge—a know- 
ledge transcending the grasp cf the ego—that we realise the true self to be 
the soul-entity. And it is this potentially greater centre—as yet enclosed 
seed-like in man—to which the ego itself must turn, and ultimately serve. 
In this way a progressive widening of the mind, and a grasping of the truths 
that are above and. beyond the ego’s domain, lead to the realisation that the 
final destiny of this lower action-centre is not to remain permanently as the 
all-powerful principle of the being, which has imposed itself as the chief 
director and indispensable factor around which man’s world must necessarily 
revolve. One becomes conscious of a greater potentiality within,. which is in 
fact closer to the supreme Source and Origin of things,—the true centre of 
man’s existence. lt is not the ego therefore, that is the real delegate and 
direct instrument of man’s higher advancement, but the inner soul. For it 
is the soul which convinces him by direct contact that the centre of the 
world is not the spurious “I” but that Supreme Origin, which though 
infinitely beyond man and the world, is yet at the same time not only 
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inseparably attached to the world, but also to that innermost centre of 
his being. 

It.is in this egoistic stage of man’s development, however, that all 

_his reasoning and intellectual powers have been built up; and 
largely by means of Reason man has been able to erect his present 
store of knowledge. But valuable as Reason is, we can see that tnis 
knowledge is fundamentally dominated by the ego-centre, which has 
utilised the power of Reason for its own protection and aggrandisement. 
Reason has thus come to support and justify the narrow viewpoint of 
the ego, so that everything which imperils the superiority of the latter is 
rejected as illogical or untenable. It is in this way that the ideal of a divine 
life on earth, with its consequent transformation of human nature, and the 
supplanting of the ego itself by a new centre of authority, is vigorously 
repulsed by Reason as being an impossible attainment—at least in this 
terrestrial life. Human nature, it argues, cannot be changed so completely 
and radically. Hence the conception of an ideal state of Perfection is merely 
assigned to some sphere or heaven beyond this earthly life. 

Pure Reason, as a power in itself apart from the ego-function, 
has the lofty aim of pursuing Knowledge!and Truth by means of the 
elimination of error. An absolute and ever-existent Truth is the ideal 
towards which Reason more naturally strives. But without the harmo- 
nised inter-relationship of the whole being Reason has come to 
institute its own law of operation as the sovereign principle of 
man’s knowing. It has thus produced a one-sided effort, through which 
those other ideals of Beauty, Faith and Goodness—which largely support 
man’s art, religion and morality—have been systematically rejected, and 
considered as only secondary to his progressive thought, and even irrelevant 
to the pure Truth itself. Moreover, these latter ideals, belonging as they 
do to man’s emotive nature, are more of spontaneous feeling and expression 
beyond the grasp of the precise and logical step-by-step procedure of 
Reason. Firmly fixed in the view that Truth can only be reached by mental 
thought, it is suspicious of the validity of other than thought-~inspired 
expression. By its clear-cut logical method it sets out to elucidate whatever 
aspect of Truth comes within its scope of direct analysis. The overstepping 
into the realm of the mysterious, or a plunge into the waters of the noumeral 
are always anathema to the reasoning faculty, unless there is already some 
comprehensive bridge to teach these unknown regions. It is clear, therefore, 
that Reason is not by any means all-embracing in its method of approach, 
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but is in fact selective; for many aspects of Reality are rejected by it merely 
because they lie outside its sphere of argument of narrow proof-by-exclusion 
process. Its natural method is that of ‘“‘either-or”,—which does not seek to 
discover the common ground of compatibility whereby opposites and differ- 
ences may possibly be unified. We can see, however, that all this narrow 
exclusion and rigid elimination is due largely to the utilisation of Reason by 
the all-dominant ego-centre, so that any attempt by the former to probe 
into the deeper causes or fundamental root of things is rigorously suppressed. 
But Reason: has a higher rôle and function. As the instrument of the 
more comprehensive faculty of soul, Reason can open up a clear 
and decisive avenue through which our present mental apprehension 
could reach and grasp the greater Truths beyond. 

Within the multiplicity of the whole cosmic movement we have seen that 
the individual ego has emerged, via the terrestrial evolution, as a cen- 
tralised instrument of action. But it is equally clear that it is yet the centre 
of an inferior co-ordination—integrating that which is below itself in the 
lower Nature. It has thus established a partial unity, which is but a stage 
towards the full integral unity of the individual being. It is this partialisation 
which has kept man tied to the ignorance of the lowér nature, and exclu- 
sively attached to the limited sensory faculties. In this way the ego has been 
able to maintain. its predominance as the centre of a divided consciousness, . 
effectively shutting out the Truth and Light of a higher Nature beyond; for 
its very existence as the dominant factor in man has depended on preserving 
this division. By this separation also, the ego has been able to attain a com- 
plete control over all the activities and motives of man,—and has thus falsely’ 
become the prime mover, the doer and the supreme “I” of his existence. 
Only beyond this narrow mental centre, therefore, can man begin to partici- 
pate in the consciousness of the totality, and even beyond this in the con- 
sciousness of the Transcendence, on which the totality itself depends.. 

Although the ancient Vedanta had ciearly indicated that the. cosmic 
source of the deformation of the ego could be traced to its being rooted in 
the lower Nature, it was later derivative schools of thought which distorted 
this original truth. In these philosophies, which unfortunately overshadowed 
the original Upanishadic teaching, the ego came to be regarded not only 
as the root of the duality in the world—and therefore its outlook a false 
_ representation of the pristine Truth,—but also as the very cause and creator 
of this illusory universal Nature. In other words, it was the ego which held 
man attached to an illusion—the cosmos—which was itself an imperfection 
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and deformation of the pure Transcendent Reality. Logically therefore 
the highest achievement for man would be to cut himself off finally from 
the chains of ego, and thus attain eternal liberation in the untrammelled 
Beyond. It was chis.idea which became current, turning a positive truth 
‘into a world-negating ideal. By thus eliminating the ego, it is clear that at 
the same time we cut off our own existence from the cosmic movement. The 
ego in spite of its attachment to the ignoraace,)is but the temporary centre of 
man’s being—a narrow, exclusive and ultra self-conscious unity of the 
individual, and is a step towards that wider universal unity culminating in 
the all-embracing realisation of the Divine. Itlis by this larger progression, 
therefore, that the ego becomes a subordinate integer of a yet greater 
Wholeness,—which unifies the lower natare ‘of man in order to serve a 
higher Will and Law. When the Divine becomes the centre of our seeing, 
we find the true co-ordination and harmony of all that was hitherto 
disparate and conflicting. By this extra-ezoistic relation we become aware 
of the true identity between the innermost self and the Conscious Being 
of the Divine Nature. And since that Conscious Being had, through a 
serial descent become the infinite entities constituting material forms and 
thence had emerged’ through life and the lower levels of mind into some 
half figure of Consciousness, we are forced to concede that the further 
steps beyond mind have vet to be made. The very limitation of mind and 
the constrictions imposed by its ego-centre indicate clearly enough that these 
are but partial formations of an all-embrac'ng Consciousness. The complete 
emergence can only come through the fully perfected and integrated 
Being of the Divine Nature, the seed cf which, implanted in man as 
his innermost soul, is now struggling towards some measure of that 
greater manifestation. i 

Thus it can be realised that the ego. though at first the primary 
integument of a unity, has not'` embraced the full integral complement 
of man’s greater Wholeness. It is, in fect, the offspring and effective 
action-centre of Mind, and having taken possession of man, had 
become the basis and organised centre of jhis present divided being. 
By appropriating only the lower nature the ego had built around 
itself a natural field, in which it could readily become the dominant 
centre of the being. Thus man, restricted and ‘apparently bound to a lower 
order of consciousness, had come to regard the immediate appearance as the 
true reality, and himself as being a separaze and. distinct entity from what 
seemed to be a vague unknown Beyond. The condition is therefore reached 
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where man’s attention is solely centred on the outer reality. He becomes 
oblivious of a higher Reality, so that even when this latter intrudes itself 
through the veil of separation, he sees it only as an unreality and an illusion. 
The key freeing him from this all-too fixed and rigid grip of the ego lies in 
his self-opening to the universal or cosmic truths, and beyond these to the 
divine Reality itself. Thus can the individual centralise his being outside 
and beyond the ego,—awakening the true unifying dynamis of his own being. 
And in this way the dualities of his present outlook can be composed into 
the true wholeness of an integral vision. Only through that complete uni- 
fication can the Divine Transformation and Perfection be established in this 
earthly life. i 


NATHANIEL PEARSON 


One should not attach too much importance to the life of the 
body. The body is only an incident in the progress of the soul. 
Evolution of the soul is the objective of Karmic existence. When one 

. has realised the soul, knowledge and enlightenment come and all the 
problems are solved. But before that, one should try to get peace, 
calm and light. , 


SRI AUROBINDO. 


(To a correspondent from the Defence Forces) 
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IR ROBERT BRISTOW’s article, “Sri Aurobindo, Mystic, Meta- 

physician, Poet,’ in a British journal, The Modern Churchman, 

is a striking indication of the steady but powerful and deep currents of 

spiritual light that are flowing out from Mother India and rousing the 
western world. 

The whole of the article is a literary piece of high excellence and full 
of charm and verve and grips the reader with its compelling interest from 
the first page to the last. The intensity of the inspiration under which it 
has been written has invested it with clarity, speed and briskness and here 
and there we find passages which have a lyrical glow and a shining harvest 
of images. How deftly he has crystallised the global nature and the wide- 
sweep of Sri Aurobindo’s magnum: opus, “The Life Divine’, in the following 
passage: 


“Thus reading The Life Divine is like the turning of globe wherein, 
rightly understood, is all there is to know and no part is greater or less 
than another, and all is one. But the image is complicated by the fact that 
the observer is also in a process o? revolution; for his mind, if informed on 
the physical cosmos, must analogize his knowledge into a new language, 
or, if informed on the theological side, must recast his dogmas into new 
forms and patterns, and this, I dare say, will come unwillingly to-many 
theologians, whereas the hopeful student of nature and life leaps to 
. embrace the substance of Reakty which he instinctively recognizes.” 


We may here point out that the substance of Reality is not recognized 
instinctively but psychically. it is when the word descends straight from 
its sun-realms and pierces with its light-blaze tke veils that conceal the 
Indwelling Deity in us, that we awake to the sense of a dawning reality. It 
is the soul in us thet leaps to embrace the substance of Reality, because 
it is itself an eternal portion of the Divine. 
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But in the last section of this brilliant essay, Sir Robert has made certain 
remarks which are rather ill-reconciled with what has preceded it, and 
also verge on mis-statements. But, on the whole, he is to be congratulated 
for the warm understanding he has shown of Sri Aurobindo’s gospel, for 
he goes so far as to venture the remazk, ‘Both he (Sri Aurobindo) and Jesus 
the Christ became God-conscious through mystical communion; both 
perceived that God Is, and that He is Infinite Divine Personality’. 

His concluding remarks appear to us somewhat like a fly in the ointment 
and we cannot resist concluding that though he felt inspired by a perusal of 
The Life Divine, he stopped short with that, and did not steep himself 
with heart and soul in the Light and Love that fow in unceasing streams 
from the Divine Personality of Sri Aurobindo. We will not argue out the 
matter; for, the compassion of the Master is through and through a matter 
‘of inner feeling arising from a spiritual communion with him; but we will 
only focus the limelight on this aspect of his multi-sided personality and 
leave it to Sir Robert and others of his way of thinking to see the truth. 
Sir Robert concludes his article with these words: 


“What one misses in Sri Aurobindo is the compassion of Jesus. If a 
non-swimmer has fallen overboard Jesus does not stand on the bridge and 
tell him to imitate the movements of a frog: He descends to save him. Jesus, 
the word full of grace and truth, was also the compassionate Friend who 
went about doing good, and could say more in a parable than Sri Aurobindo 
can pack in a philosophy. It is this ever-present assurance of comradeship 
in difficulty, of hope and strength, of saving love, that marks Jesus as the 
son of God and the Son of Man, and justifies His truest epitaph: ‘I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men. unto Me’. Nevertheless, Sri Aurobindo, 
the Mystic, Realist and Hindu Modernist, knowingly or not, has helped 
to unveil that Appealing Figure, and has so rendered possible a spiritual 
rapproachment between East and ps which may and will bave; sooner 
or later, incalculable consequences.” 


The upshot of the first few sentences is that Sri Aurobindo’s help to the 
suffering humanity does'not go beyond mere teaching and preaching and 
that his personality is something grand, aloof, cold and austere—devoid 
of all love and compassion; Jesus the Christ, on the other hand, was dripping 
with love for mankind and he came down, on this sordid earth, to save 
it and crucified himself for the atonement of man with God. We accept 
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without demur what he feels about Christ, but we ask, how can a non- 
believer verify all that Sir Robert thinks true of Christ’s. Surely, those 
who never felt the call to live his message; nor, had any faith in him, could 
not have realized that he had descended to save them. Before taking into’ 
consideration the comradeship of Christ we may dismiss one source of 
misunderstanding. We hope, Sir Robert dozs not unnecessarily limit the 
help and friendship of Christ to a few instances of his short stay on earth 
such as curing the lepers; for, in that case, it has no value for posterity. 

Surely, Christ’s comradeship is something extra-temporal and extra- 
‘spatial and therefore something spiritual through and through. The his- 
torical Christ merely symbolises the eternal love of the Divine for the human 
soul and, the act of Divine descen: and help and succour takes place primarily 
in the inner life of those who climb the steep and narrow path of Truth— 
for the simple reason that the path of Truth is 2 journey of the soul and 
not of the body. Hence they alone feel concretely, at every moment of 
spiritual crisis how, the secret hand of the Divine Master is helping them 
over a stile, guarding them against pitfalls, lightening their burdens of 
sin and sorrow. Ne one can form an adequatz idea of the Light and Love 
that flow from a spiritual Master unless and until he girds up his loins to 
‘follow the trail blazed by him and, as a consequence, opens his heart and 
soul to the Master to receive them. 

Even Jesus, ‘the Friend who went about doing good’, was not recognized 
as such by all anc sundry. A snatch from his conversation with Judas 
(not Iscariot) will throw a most vivid light cn the whole question. Judas 
asked him, “Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world”? Jesus answered and said unto him, “If a man love me, 
he will keep my words; and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
hint and make our abode with him”. Christ’s answer leaves not a shadow 
of doubt that (1) He manifests Himself only to those whom his spiritual 
contact has set aflame with an all-consuming passion for the summits of 
spiritual glory revealed by Him and, (2) that the manifestation takes place 
within the soul of the seeker and that this splendour is nothing physical 
and hence is refused to the earthward sight and only ‘floods, some deep 
flame-covered eye’. It is in the inner sanctuary of his heart that the devotee 
will discover Jesus the Friend making his abode with him. The outer help 
has little value for the spiritual aspirant. Such miracles as healing the 
lepers or other diseased persons have no abiding truth or value in them and 
even when a cure of some physical ailment is brought about by a spiritual ~ 
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Master the healing power is not visible to those who have no psychic 
contact with him. 

That, again, is the significance of His epitaph: ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me’. Indeed, this is the greatest help that a spiritual 
Master renders to the world—to blaze out paths, perfectly mapped, maca- 
damised, and thus make the ascent safe and secure for other aspiring souls. 
Sri Aurobindo has very vividly and graphically described the unimaginable 
hardships he had to undergo in order to make the Supermind accessible 
to our tread. He writes, “As for the Mother and myself, we have had to 
try all ways, follow all methods, surmount mountains of difficulties, a far 
heavier burden to bear than you or anybody else in the Ashram or outside, 
far more difficult conditions, battles to fight, wounds to endure, ways to 
cleave through unpenetrable morass and desert and forest, hostile masses to 
conquer—a work such as, I am certain, none else had to do before us. For 
the leader of the way in a work like ours has rot only to bring down or 
represent and embody the Divine, but to represent too the ascending element 
in humanity and to bear the burden of humanity to the full and experience, 
not in a mere play or Lila but in grim earnest, all obstruction, difficulty, 
opposition, baffled, hampered and only slowly victorious labour which are 
possible on the path.”? 

But still for those who have never felt the call to pursue the sunlit path of 
Integral Yoga, all this remains a mystery and rings hollow in their ears, 
because the truth of these things cannot be verified by occasional excursions 
into spiritual literature. The Master’s grace is there, but we must stretch 
our hands to receive it. Those who have burnt their boats at the call of Sri 
‘Aurobindo see most vividly how his sentinel love broods over the Universe. 
Dilip Kumar Roy concludes his poem ‘Sri Aurobindo’ with these lines: 


Who once knows thy compassion, friend, has known 
Tis not a myth that Love is one with Light. 


As a matter of fact, it is a contradiction in terms that a man should realize 
the Divine and yet be devoid of that Love which leans down to uplift 
humanity. According to Sri Aurobindo, a man who has liberated himself 
from ‘the senses’ narrow mesh, and the leaden rule of Nature consents here 
to a mortal body because of his compassion for the whole creation. After 
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describing the absolute, high-seated immortal rapture, with ecstasy ever- 
lasting that characterizes the life of the Jivanmukta Sri Aurobindo closes 
‘ the poem with these two stanzas written in the loftiest vein of compassion: 





Only to bring God’s forces to waiting Nature, 
To help with wide-winged Peace her tormented labour 
And heal with joy her ancient sorrow,’ 
Casting down light on the inconscient darkness, 
He acts and lives. Vain things are misid’s smaller motives 
To one whose soul enjoys for its high possession 
Infinity and the sempiternal | 
All is his guide and beloved and refuge. 1 
| 
This is the Love that radiates from a spiritual Master who is no mere social 
reformer or philanthropist. But, for the modern man it is rather difficult 
to expunge from his mind that the humanitarian ideals do not represent the 
summum bonum, and that is the main stumbling block in the way of apprecia- 
ting and feeling the touch of divine compassion which is not pity that deg- 
rades the recipient, but, on the contrary, spiritual strength that uplifts him 
not only to his high status of manhood but to his Divinity and thus imbues- 
him with true self-reliance. Describing the nature of divine compassion he 
writes, “This compassion observes with an eye of love and wisdom and 
calm strength the battle and the struggle, the strength and weakness of man, 
his virtues and sins, his joy and suffering, his|knowledge and his ignorance, 
his wisdom and his folly, his aspiration and his failure and it enters into it 
all to help and.to heal”.? ` 
In The Life Divine also he again and again lays emphasis on this aspect 
of a Spiritual Personality and has tried to show that it is the law of the life ` 
of the liberated soul to help others realize the, same high status. He writes, 
“But the liberated soul extends its perception of unity horizontally as well 
as vertically. Therefore, whenever even a single soul is liberated, there is a 
tendency to an extension and even to an outburst of the same divine self- 
consciousness in, other individual souls of our térrestrial humanity, and—who 
knows?—perhaps even beyond the terrestrial consciousness. Where shall 
we fix the limit of that extension? Is it altogether a legend which says of the 
| 





1Jivanmukta—Collected Poems and Plays, Vol. Yl 
2 Essays on the Gita, Vol. I, Chapter VII 
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Buddha that as he stcod on the threshold of Nirvana, of the Non-Being, 
his soul turned back and took the vow never to make the irrevocable crossing 
so long as there was a single being upon earth undelivered from the 
knot of the suffering, from the bondage of the ego”?! But a humanity 
that hugs the shore cannot recognize the hand of Divine Help when 
its cherished bonds are broken. Man, usually sees the helping hand 
only in that which perpetuates his bondage to ordinary passions and 
desires, This is why the Mother has said, “The Divine may very well lean > 
down towards you but to understand him rightly you must climb up to him”. 
This refusal, on the part of humanity, to climb up is the reason why, 


Its thorns of fallen nature are the defence 
Tt turns ageinst the saviour hands of Grace, 
It meets the sons of God with death and pain.? 


Those who have some experience of the spiritual path—well-known 
as the razor’s edge, kshurasya dhara—know fully well that the external 
difficulties of life pale into insignificance before the far more arduous task 
—requiring eternal and unremitting vigilance—of the complete inner puri- 
fication and transformation of the whole consciousness. And, infinitely 
more difficult is the work of those Divine Masters who have to blaze the | 
trail and to open the sun-realms of supernal seeing for a purblind humanity, 
for, theirs is a battle against universal forces of darkness and evil. Sri 

` Aurobindo’s poem, “A. God’s Labour”, gives us some idea of the unending 
suffering of the Avatar who comes down to rescue the human race bogged 
in the slough of ignorance. In the end we cannot do better than quote the 
following lines of Sri Aurobindo from his epic poem Savitri, which 
incidentally justify Siz Robert’s remark that Sri Aurobindo has helped to 
unveil the Appealing Figure of Christ: 


He who would save himself lives bare and calm; 
The Creator bears the law of pain and death; 


A retribution smites the incarnate God. 
By Man’s hate he has redeemed his love of men, 


The Life Divine, Vol. I, Chapter V 
2 Savitri, Book I, Canto I 
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His love has paved the mortal’s road to Heaven: 
He has given his life and light to ‘balance here 
Tke dark account of mortal ignorance. 


And again follows: 


Yet when God’s messenger comes to help and lead 
The aspirant soul of earth to higher things, 

He too must carry the yoke he came to unloose; 
All earth’s disquietude he must make his. 

Exempt and unafflicted by earth’s} fate, 

How shall he heal the ills he never felt? 

Although to the outward eye is shown no sign 
Yet is the struggle there, the unseen price; 

The fire, the strife, the wrestle are within. 

He carries the suffering world in his own breast; 
Its sin weighs on his thoughts, its|grief is his: 

The Titan adversary’s clutch is felt: 
Earth’s old grey load lies heavy on his soul; 

His march is a battle and a pilgrimage. 

Night and its powers beleaguer his tardy steps 

And smite him with life’s evil and the world’s pain: 
A million wounds gape in his secret heart. 

A titan warfare is his inner life. 
Even worse may be the cost of direct pain. 
Before the afflicting Power will loose its hold. 
His large identity and all-harbouring love 

May bring the cosmic anguish i into his depths, 
The sorrow of all living things shall come 

To knock at his doors and live within his house, 
A dreadful cord of sympathy has tied 

All suffering into his single grief; it has made 
All egony in all the worlds his own, 


| 


| 


In another letter? he writes, “It is only divine Love which can bear the 
burden I have to bear, that all have to bear who have sacrificed everything 





1 Savitri, The Book of Fate, Canto 2. : : 
2 Letters of Sri Aurcbindo—Second Series. 
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else to the one aim of uplifting earth out of its darkness towards the Divine. 
The Gallio-like “Je mwen fiche”-ism(I do not caré)—would not carry me 
one step; it would certainly not be divine. It is quite another thing that 
enables me to walk unweeping and unlamenting towards the goal.’ 


RAVINDRA Naru KHANNA 


I have always laid a dominant stress and I now lay an entire 
stress an the spiritual life, but my idea of spirituality has nothing to 
do with ascetic withdrawal or contempt or disgust of secular things. 
There is to me nothing secular, all human activity is for me a thing 
to be included in a complete spiritual life... 


Jan. 1920 SRI AUROBINDO 
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Sadhana Sdamrdajyam* 
SOVEREIGN SWAY OF SADHANA 


1. That alone is all this that is commenced, visible and invisible, mobile 
and immobile, say the seers of the Scriptures. Of this world when was the 
beginning, where the end is, whence and wherein has it thus come to light 
—who knows that is born (of man)? 1 


The wherefore and the whereat of the world around is a perennial question 
that confronts the awakened human intelligence. What is this world? 
Is it a reality or is it a fantastic dream of some superhuman gigantic Mind? 
Of what is it made, if made it has been? 

The seers of the scriptures have answered this question with one voice. 
The seers are those who see the truth and give expression to it; they do not 
think it out; theirs are not the conclusions of intellectual reasonings regarding 
the possibilities of truth but perceptions of it. The Agama is an authentic 
utterance and originally stood for the entire literature invested with the 
imprimateur of authority and included the Vedas as well as the Tantra 
Shastra. Now, these scriptures which are recorded expressions of the 
seeings of the seers declare that all this creation is the Supreme Reality 
itself—the Reality has been designated by the term Tat in the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, tad ekam, tad brahma. The Reality does not lend itself to 
definitions that limit in the very act of defining and hence has been cryptically 


* Sanskrit verses of Sri T. V. Kapali Sastry, translated into English with annota- 
tion by M. P. Pandit. 
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designated as the That, fat. This creation is That. And creation is not 
merely the world that we see. There is not only the physical world which 
strikes the eye and the senses; there are behind and above it the world of 
thoughts, the world of feelings, and many more worlds not visible to the 
outward eye but certainly accessible to other faculties in man under appro- 
priate conditions. Again, creation. does not consist of mobile formations 
alone, it includes achara, the immobile also. Not only sentient and moving 
but all that is apparently insentient and immobile. We say ‘apparently’ 
because even the plant-kingdom which was commonly supposed to be 
devoid of life has been demonstrated by modern Science to be instinct with 
some life, thus confirming the perception of the ages-old statement of the 
Mahabharata or Manu that they have pain and pleasure and are inwardly 
conscious, antah sanjnd bhavantyete sukha-duhkha-samanvitah. The creation 
in question is the present one that has begun and is progressing, prakrita, 
‘that is commenced’. Prakrita has many meanings in Sanskrit, but the one 
apposite in this context is ‘this that has commenced’. It means the 
present creation and not a creation of any past cycle. For, according to both 
ancient and modern theories, Creation has proceeded in cycles and the . 
creation of which we are a part is by no means the only one; it is 
the latest. l 

Granted that what the seers say is so, the human mind proceeds to ask: 
when was its beginning? At what point of Time did creation start? How 
old is our. world? And where js the end towards which it moves? Is the 
end here or elsewhere? Is it in calculable time or in some remote future? 
Where was it before it appeared? What is the location of its pre-natal 
existence? And what is the nature of its extension? In what has it thus 
spread itself? No one born of the mother’s womb (janiman), :no mortal 
really knows answers to these questions. Not that it is impossible 
for man to gain solution to this riddle of existence; it simply means 
that the human mind, constituted as it is, is not capable of finding 
the full answer. It is the limitations of the mind that stand in the 
way of its finding a satisfactory answer to the question. More of it 
later on. 


2. The Agent of the world’s rise and fall and stay is Shiva with the 
Mother (Shakti), Hari with Sri (his consort), the Supreme Brahman with 
Sat-chit-ananda Existence-Consciousness-Bliss, for body—thus they say 
(variously). Let that Lord, the Supreme Self, be with Maya or with no 
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Maya; but how does he start this world, void of meaning (futile), again 
and again?! 


That this world is a willed creation of the Lord is a fundamental postu- 
late of all theistic religions. It has not come to be out of a fortuitous Chance, 
nor does it continue by a mechanical necessity till it disappears into the 
womb of time. It owes its birth, sustenance and dissolution to the 
supreme Creator who is called by different names according to the pre- 
ference of the particular religious approach. Thus according to the adhe- 
rents of the Shaiva religion, it is Shiva the Lord who is the agent of the 
birth of this world, not indeed alone but along with his consort the Mother, 
who is his Shakti. It is a basic tenet with Indian tradition, based upon 
an occult truth of primary nature, that no creation or manifestation is 
possible for the Lord, the Purusha, without his Shakti, the Executive Power, 
who receives the truth and substance of what is to be manifested from the 
Lord Purusha and proceeds to work out its expression backed by him. 
It is to be noted, however, that though from the standpoint of the uplooking 
. intelligence, the Purusha and the Shakti are two different entities, from the 
higher and ultimately the truer standpoint on their own level, both are one, 
a biune presentation of the same Truth. “Both the Lord and Shakti 
are the same Supreme Truth, but form a biune presentation of the Divine 
Being in the urge for Self-manifestation. In His Omnipotence with His eye 
turned towards Creation, He sees and finds His Manifestation in Her; what- 
ever is manifested is His self-expression in Her; therefore to Him All is 
She. She, the Ishwari.on Her side, holds in Her immensity the Creative 
Spirit, the Lord in His expressive poise and in Her All-conscious Power, 
She is filled with His Being; therefore to Her All is He. Thus is there a 
mutuality in their relation which recognises their absolute identity in the 
Supreme, while in the Creation and for it One is the complement to the 
Other. She holds and manifests Something of Him. With a stress on His _ 
expressive ray His gaze is held in Her and All to Him is His own manifesta- 
tion worked out by Her; She manifests, He is manifested. Without Her 
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there is no manifestation, without Him She has no existence. If to Him 
All is She, if to Her All is He, to the awakened human soul He is She and 
She is He.” (Lights on the Teachings by Sri Kapali Sastry) 

Thus it is Shiva with his Shakti, known as Uma or Parvati who is the - 
Agent. Or, in the Vaishnavic tradition, it is Hari with Sri, Lakshmi. Or 
it is the supreme Brahman the triple Sat-chit-ananda—the very first poise 
and formulation of the Highest in its look towards manifestation, the source 
and substance and body of ail, in the language of the Upanishads. Thus, 
it is the Lord who creates through the instrumentality of the Shakti which 
is called Maya by the Vedic mystics. Maya meant something which measures 
out, mimite, as indeed it-measures out the limitless and measureless from the 
substance of the body of the Lord. And in that sense it excels in skill, in 
cunning, in bringing out a manifestation that is limited out of a source and 
background that is limitless, finite out of the infinite. The Svetasvetara 
Upanishad. unequivocally calls Maya the Prakriti of the Lord, mdydm tu 
prakritim vidydt, mayinam tu maheshwaram. It was a later development 
in the philosophical thought of the country that this Shakti, Maya came to ` 
be completely equated in the Vedanta with the feature of cunningness 
and wholly invested with the property of causing illusion. Be that as it may, 
whether the Lord creates consorted by his Maya or creates all by himself, 
naturally a question arises: why does he create this world again and again? 
For to create presupposes a purpose, an issue. Nobody creates or works 
for anything without a definite purpose. The worlds rise and fall in a conti- 
_huous procession; there does not seem to be any aim at all. That being so, 
why does he persist in creating again and again? Is there any set purpose- 
behind the creation? Or is it that the Lord creates out of sheer helplessness 
compelled by something within or without himself? Or is it all a sport, a . 
play with which he amuses himself? 


3. If neither in play nor not in play with the world’s birth, duration and 
death the Atman, the Self stays aloof, is there then no difference between 
the insentient and sentient? If finding joy in the world-play he releases 
(creates) even as ne breaks, does the Lord come down like a child for an 
act that is vain?? 
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Not so, say some Vedantins. He, the Self, the Atman of the creation 
does not play, he is not involved in it. Adapting the position taken up by the 
Sankhyas and equating the Purusha with the Atman they hold that the 
Atman does not participate in the movement of the universe which is being 
worked out by the Prakriti. The Atman simply watches from his set locus 
the diverse activities manifested by her. He does not play, if play it can be 
called. But the Atman cannot be divested of any part whatsoever in the 
act. For the Prakriti gets moving and effecting only at the express assent 
of the Purusha and goes on acting and doing under the observing eye of him. 
The act of observation, while it is not tantamount to active identification, 
is itself the impelling urge; for once the Purusha withdraws his observing 
eye, activity flags and Prakriti ceases to function for long. Thus this original 
assent and subsequent observation-participaction precludes any complete 
dissociation with the play of creation on the part of the Self. So, the Self 
is neither in the play nor out of it: its position is one of aloofness, of indiffer- 
ence. If in fact such is the nature of the Self of the world, a question arises: 

. What then is the difference between a sentient thing, such as the Atman 
is understood te be and the insentient? For the insentient is absolutely aloof 
from active participation in the life around. It stands all contacts and absence 
of contacts with a severe aloofness, indifference. If such also is the nature 
of the Atman, whom we are taught to believe as the very. source of 
sentience, consciousness, then verily there could be no distinction between 
the two. 

Or perhaps, it may be urged that the Lord takes delight in this play, 

-fila, of the birth, duration and death of the world. He creates out of his 
own being, creates in delight and for the delight of a completer enjoyment 
of his own power. He takes equal delight in bringing the world to light, in 
maintaining it and in withdrawing it when it pleases him. Even when he 
breaks it up, he creates another out of his limitless possibilities. The entire 
creation is a Brindavan of Lord Krishna. Thet is the faith of certain reli- 
gious teachings. The mind understands this viewpoint to a certain extent 

~ but refuses to believe that such tremendous labour as the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of the universe involves would be undertaken just for the 
joy of it without any pragmatic consideration. The only analogy it can find 
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is the activity of an infant who is. ever busy making and breaking things 
with no aim except the amusement he derives from it. Would the all- 
knowing supreme Lord really come down and engage himself like a child 
in this gigantic activity which has no aim? 


4. If He is the One and Full and there is nothing else, how then does 
the Many confront (us) all around? If his knowledge is indivisible (infinite) 
and nothing from him comes to be that is unaware, how are we to speak 
of this world that is matter in motion, highly blind?! 


. The Vedantin holds that the Supreme is One. All is He. He is Full, 
purna, he contans everything in himself; there is nothing outside of him, 
for to him there is no outside and inside; all is his extension. There is one 
Reality and all reducible to that One. If this Oneness and entireness are 
the inseparable attributes of Him, how does it come about, asks 
the human mind, that we see around us so many differences 
and differing formations? How do the Many characterise the 
creation which is said to be the One Brahman sarvam khalu 
idam brahma? The Many is the antithesis of the One and both cannot 
exist side by side. Yet, the Many is a fact, much more verifiable and `’ 
patent to man than the Unity of the One. Pluralism carries with it a more 
convincing certizude than does Monism to the common mind. Or could 
it be that the Supreme is not really full and it excludes the Many from its 
being? Again it is held that His knowledge is indivisible. His is a Conscious- 
ness that is one aad infinite. It comprehends all that exists. It is all-knowing. 
If that were so, necessarily all that comes to be from him, all that is manifested 
out of him ougEt to partake of this nature of his consciousness since con- 
scidusness is incivisible and every bit that proceeds from the Being has 
inherent in itsef this consciousness which is self-aware. But the facts 
do not seem to correspond to this proposition. For the world in which we 
live and move is one vast mass in motion. Knowledge and awareness are 
the least part of its features. Organised as it is in physical matter, which 
is utterly devoid of self-awareness, it is constantly in a somnambulist whirl, 
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moving towards where it knows not. It acts as one blind. The Energy which 
is the driving force behind is a mechanical, unintelligent something and it is 
this that has impressed itself on the major part of the creation and not 
‘the characteristic of self-awareness and knowledge which is the inalienable 
mark of the Infinite Consciousness-Beiag from which it is deduced to have 
manifested. Not knowledge but ignorance, not Idealism but the Mechanical 
Laws of Necessity would thus seem to govern the existence of this world. | 


5. If the Sole Lord of the beings, the author of the world’s birth, has 
himself with his boundless knowledge and joy become the All, how then 
does delusion, how does grief get space in the mighty Lord’s Being that is 
formless, indivisible, impenetrable ?? l 


Ifitis maintained that the Supreme Lord ofall beings and the creator of 
the worlds is not an extra-cosmic Deity but; is himself all this, has created 
all this out of this own boundless existence, in a word, is immanent in it, 
there is another difficulty. The Becoming must necessarily partake of the ~ 
nature of the Being of which it is but'a particular movement. The 
Supreme Being is intense consciousness, is limitless knowledge, is boundless 
delight. But do we find these everywhere in creation which is said to 
be a form of the same Being? We do not. On the other hand, what - 
we find is delusion mostly instead of knowledge, grief frequently instead 
of delight. This world of forms has proceeded out of the utter formless 
state of the Being, a state that is at once indivisible and impenetrable, since 
it is one and self-charged. How then could delusion and grief find entry 
into it? Obviously, a contradiction. For they are not an aftermath of the 
birth of the world. They seem to have been born as its inseparable 
adjuncts and must have entered into the creative movement, coeval with 
the manifestation of material forms. 


6. The mind of the dull, with these doubts (afflicted), loosened in its 
frame, insensitive to (truer) feeling, grazes like the animal on the surface. 
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The Wise regard these talks that embrace unbounded the fanciful revolu- 
tions of the mind as thousands of leaves that sprout (on the tree).! 


Such are the many doubts that afflict the human mind which has not yet 
outgrown its infancy. Such a mind always loves to flit from object to object, 
skimming on the surface of everything end exhausts itself in the process 
without a corresponding substantial gain. In the end it gets bewildered, 
chaotic and loses the sense of direction and lands on the arid sands of agnos- . 
ticism. It is ever busy on its ovm rounds of arguments and counter-argu- 
ments which never end. For it is the very nature of the gross human mind 
which indulges in this pastime to see things piece-meal, to form its own 
notions on that slender basis, erect theories or formulations of its appre- 
hension of the part as if it were the whole. And when, as is bound to happen, 
the mind stumbles upon other data which contradict its initial speculations, ' 
it proceeds to demolish the old and build up a new in its place. Needless 
to say, the ‘new’ also follows the way of the old. That has been the story of 
the superficial mind of man all over; there is no end to its peregrinations 
which are likened by the wise te the never-ending sprouts of leaves on the 
branches of a tree. The leaves may be removed, yet they spring up again 
and again. So do the fanciful imaginations and doubts of the mind go on 
repeating themselves however much you may meet and answer them. Such 
a mind gets weakened in its constitution; the ceaseless and intense activity 
of this kind eats into the very texture of the mental organ and renders it . 
rickety just as purposeless and unorganised activity of the body tends to 
exhaust it. It becomes dry and loses savour, For it loses contact with all 
higher and truer feeling, all sensitivity to higher values of the soul and heart, 
which are truly what warm up the whole being. Shorn of this touch the mind 
becomes matter-of-fact, dry, mechanical and man is the loser. 


( To. be continued ) 
T. V. KAPALI Sastry 
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The Japji of Guru Nanak Translated by Sirdar Sher Singh of 
Junagadh. 
- There-is hardly a Hindu of any edusition anywhere, who has not 
heard of the great saint, Guru Nanak Dev, who does not hold this 
sublime soul in deep veneration. But to the Sikh, ‘he is something more. 
He is the great founder of zhe Sikh cuit, the first Guru of the Panth. Even . 
though the Sikhs are divided today into two warring sections, even though 
only one of the two sections calls itself Nanak-panthi, even though of late 
_ years the bitterness betweea the two factions has found expression in mur- 

‘ders and massacres, it is certain that tae Adi-Guru is profoundly revered 
by all who bear the name of Sikh—not only. the Guru himself, but his great 
book the Granth Saheb and his Japji. the master-key to the Faith. Of 
. Japji the translator says, “It is the sublimest Sikh Scripture, so deep and 
condensed that the whole Guru Granth is considered to be but a commen- 
tary on the same.” There are several English translations, already existing, . 
of this sublime little book. We are not in a position to make any comparison. 
Nor, truly speaking, are we qualified 10 pronounce on the faithfulness of 
the present rendering. It is enough that even through this English garb we 
can form a clear idea of the original. 

The very first thing that one sees, on a reading of the book, is that there 
is nothing narrow or sectarian in it. The whole of it is acceptable to every 
lover of God. The Mul-mantram begins:- 


O! One-in-all. O! All-in-one! 

The Omkar Thou—The Womb Golden! 
Root of Righteousness and of Truth, 
Thy name is Truth—Satnam.in Sooth! 
The Creator Thou, of all that is, 
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The Person-pervasive, in Eternal Bliss! 
Above all time, Yea Eternity verily, _ 
The Akal-Purkh Thou, Timeless One, free! 


There is nothing artificial about these few lines. The flow is spontaneous 
and free. We are not qualified to pronounce on the English versification 
and we say nothing. But there are stanzas like this one, where the diction 
sounds smooth enough:- 


Thus hemmed in, as we are, 

By the Law of Karma, on every sides 
Thy Grace alone, O Lord, saith Nanak 
Can bring to us the Truth’s own Tide. 


Of a Guru or preceptcr, Nanak says—the “Guru is God-Incarnate, our 
Rescuer on earth!” 


The Guru alone can make me feel 

That Thou art here! That Thou art there! 
The Guru alone can make me see 

The Living Reality—Everywhere! 


There is one peculiar line in this poem, however, 
“Parvati—The Isis—Mother molten in love!” 


Surely, Guru Nanak did not sey “Isis” in the original! 
Worldly glory vis-a-vis God-realisation has been brought out by the 
Guru in the following significant lmes:— 


Were I to live all Ages—Four, 

Yea, tenfold more, in that measure; 

Were my name trumpeted to all Climes—Nine, 
And all danced attendance on me, to be sure! 
So much renowned, if I were to be, 

That I caught every one’s look, 

Yet, if I did nct catch Thy Eye, O Lord, 

I would be an outcast! an untouchable! a shook! 
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Yet Nanak Dev did not teach world-renunciation, a life of inaction, as 
his conception of the five realms amply shows. They are: Dharam-Khand, 
Gyan-Khand, Saram-Khand, Karam-Khand and Sach-Khand—the 
Realms of Duty, Knowledge, Beauty, Divine Action and Truth Divine. 

A few lines from this portion of Japji would make the meaning of this 
division into five Divine Khands clear. 


I 


Thus, the raw ones ripen—nay, do glisten, 

They are Transfigured!—without and within! 

But of this Mysterious Spirit, N A! M—they know. 
Who to. This—Thy First Kingdom—go! 


H 


Such is Dharam Khand—the Kingdom First, ia 
Wherein the Guiding motive is ‘Duty’—Right-a-thurst, 
Let’s on to the Second Kingdom go— 

To, Gyan Khand—where Intuition. doth glow. 


m 


Higher still is Saram Khand—the Kingdom Three, 
Which is That! —One of N A M—loved Humility! 
Herein is most exquisite Transformation wrought! 
Yea, Beauty Divine is, by the Holy Word, in-caught! 


IV 
Still higher is the Karam Khand, Kingdom fourth 
That of Activity Divine! Selfless—F I A T—in sooth. 
Herein, Lo! the consciousness of N A M is so intense— 
that All becometh ONE! None else! In every sense! 

V 


Highest than all is the Sri Sach Khand—sublime, 
The Realm of Reality—Above all Time! l 
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Art or Art feed Life? and his answer: .“If Life be the Leela or play called 
forth by the primal urge of evolution, Art is the grest mirror that reflects 
this play of Life and imprisons for. joy and: study the evanescent flow of 
Life in its immortal mood”. (p. 2) i 

Himself a consummate literary artist. Sri Venkataramani has condensed 
in these twenty-seven pages of epigrammatic prose an eminently readable 
and stimulating account of his enquiry into the domain of creative Art 
and allied topics of Rhythm, ‘Style, Criticism, etc. His thoughts are scin- 
tillating and are, as it were, a series of foctprints on his own journey of Swa- 
anubhava, personal experience, into the realm of Art and Life. The root 
of all genuine Art, says the author, is in |Swa-anubhava, a realisation in 
oneself of some truth or aspect of Truch, some deep apperception by the 
artist and a subsequent outpouring of it—whether in letters, in line or 
in stone. And in creation, ‘Rhythm is the, basic wand’. ‘p.3) Rhythm is 
the soul of beauty and all Art is successful to the extent to which this rhythm 
is assembled and created. In literature this rhythm is captured through the 
suggestiveness and the sound-value of words. Words are not inert collection 
of letters. The vibratory or sound element of a word has a significance 
deeper than we are apt to recognise. Aad this is perfectly true and can be 
better appreciated in the light of what Sri! Aurobindo says: “The word”, 
he remarks, “is a sound expression of the jdea. In the supra~physical plane 
when an idea is to be realised, one can, by repeating the word-expression of it, 
produce vibrations which prepare the mind for the realisation of the idea.” 

The personality of the creator, adds the author, is more decisive in lite- 
rature than elsewhere and the capacity and. sincerity with which he trans- 
mutes his feeling into thought are a measure of his achievement. It is again 
the authenticity of his experience and the expressive power of his being 
that go to shape the style. Style, the euthor says, ‘is the result of words 
inlaid in Rhythm’ and when he quotes with approval Buffons’s dictum that 
Style is the man, on the surface it looks odd and one may think that this 
definition errs by the fallacy of Hyster proteron, But the author goes on 
to observe, with Thoreau, that style is “an indivisible whole’ and recalls 
the old idea that ‘Soul is Form.’ And truly so; for man is the style; it is 
the level of the mind, the state of development of the power of expression, 
- the soul-quality of the man that go, in their ensemble, to determine their 
characteristic mode of unfoldment. Stylz is the result, not a determinant of | 
the personality of the creator. Form is ‘no less important, the author 
continues, than matter. “To a particular mode of experience as sensed and 
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revealed by a creative artist every idea has only one word to carry it 
correctly”—the mot juste of Gustave Flaubert. Only when that is found— 
the inevitable word—is the desired rhythm achieved. We may state, in 
passing, that the conception of the word is as old as the Vedic Rishis and it 
has been scrupulously respected in the pre-classical.and classical tradition 
of Sanskrit litereture. It is happy to note that the author has seized the 
ancient spirit anc adapts it to the renewed and living forms of the age to 
which his own literary activity is no mean contribution. 

The chapter or. Criticism and Creative Art is brilliant. There is no opposi- 
tion, he holds, between the two. Genuine critical effort is creative in intent 
and all creative effort is ‘of the essence of criticism’. The aim of both is 
the same: ‘to get at a correct view of reality’. As in creative art, so in criti- 
cism, the earnestness of feeling, sympathy, identification are indispensable 
for quality. They differ only in modes of expression. “Creative art tries 
to reach its goal and fulfil itself by a perfectly timed leap...gains its end by 
rapid selection in order to evolve a synthesis by which the ordinary range of 
consciousness is widened...relies on its own impetus for freeing its own 
imprisoned energy for a flight to the stars. Criticism is...less spectacular. It 
works by analysis. It needs and seeks another, like the ruby that waits 
to be set in gold to gain its true radiance. But both are intensive quests in 
search after the ‘abiding relations’...the goal is the same whether one reaches 
by ‘exalted flight’ soaring as creative artists do, or on foot, exploring and 
measuring and escending painfully like mountaineers, as critics do. The 
peak once gained has the same refreshing atmosphere of sunlight and joy.” 
(p. 14). 

It is pleasing to find that the author refuses to limit the reach of Art-to the 
confines of aesthetic idealism. To him, as to us, ‘all great art...is one of the 
authentic modes of self-realisation’. It is a means of rarefying the mental 
layers, of heightening and subtilising one’s own consciousness and, at its 
best, of breaking the veil between the limited outer personality and the inner 
and larger being whence originates all true creative impulse. . , 

The brochure begins with a brilliant Foreword by Sri C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer who draws attention, among other things, to the need of Art ceasing 
to be horizontal and confined to a particular layer of society. If Art is to 
carry out its high missicn, it must require to be vertical, cutting through 
and ‘transcending social divisions and groups’. 


M. P. PANDIT | 
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THE WAY OF ‘FATE* 


. (These lines written within the month preceding His passing away are 
tremendously significant and revelatory. They prove that it was a deliberate 
choice made ty the Master to “beard the lion in his own den” and that he 
knew perfectly well what he was about and meant to utilise the choice to the 
best advantage for the realisation of his life-long aim. These prophetic 
lines embody, one can say, his last testament and will.—Ed.) 
$ | 


He must call light into its dark abysms, 
Else never can Truth conquer Matter’s sleep 
And all earth look into the eyes of God. 
All things obscure his knowledge must relume, 
All things perverse his power must unknot: 
_ He must pass to the other shore of falsehood’s sea, 
He must enter the world’s dark to bring there light. 
The heart of evil must be bared to his eyes, ; 
He must learn its cosmic dark Necessity, we 
Its right and its dire roots in Nature’s soil. 
He must know the thought that moves the demon act 
And justifies the Titan’s erring pride | 
And the falsehood lurking in earth’s crooked dreams. 
He must enter the eternity of Night 
And know God’s darkness as he knows the Sun. 
For this he must go down into the pit, 
For this he must invade the dolorous Vasts. s 
Imperishable and wise and infinite, ` 
He still must travel Hell the world to save. 
Into the eternal Light he shall emerge, 
On borders of the meeting of all worlds 


| 
*Savitri, Book VI, Canto 2 i 
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Then shall be ended here the Law cf Pain, 

Earth shall be made a home of Heayven’s light...... 
This mortal life shall house Eternity’s bliss, 

The body’s self taste immortality. 

Then shall the world-redeemer’s task be done. 


Fk 

In this enormous world standing apart 

In the mightiness of her silent spirit’s will, 

In the passion of her soul of sacrifice 

Her lonely strength facing the universe, 

Affronting fate asks not man’s help nor god’s: 
Sometimes one life is charged with earth’s destiny, 
It cries not for succour from the tim-e-bound powers. 
Alone she is_equal to her mighty task...:.. 

As a star, uncompanioned, moves in heaven 
Unastonished by the immensities of space, 
Travelling infinity by its own light, 

The great are strongest when thev stand alone. 

A God-given might of being is their force, 

A ray from self’s solitude of light the guide...... 

A day may come when she must stand unhelped 
Omg: dangerous brink of the world’s doom and hers, 
Carrying the world’s future on her lonely breast, 
Carrying the human hope in a heart left sole 

To conquer or fail on a last desperate verge 

Alone with death and close to extinction’s edge. 
Her single greatness in that last dire scene, 
“She must cross alone a perilous bridge in Time 
And reach an apex of world-destiny ` 

Where all is won or all is lost for man. 

In that tremendous silence lone and lost 

Of a deciding hour in the world’s fate, 

In her soul’s climbing beyond mortal time ` 

When she stands sole with Death or sole with God 
Apart upon a silent desperate brink, 

Alone with her self and death and destiny 
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As on some verge between Time and Timelessness 
When being must end or life rebuild its base, 
Alone she must conquer or alone must fall. 

No human aid can reach her in that hour, 

No armoured God ‘stand shining at her side. 

Cry not to heaven, for she alone can save. 

For this the silent Force came missioned down; 
In her the conscious Will took human shape, 

She only can save herself and save the world. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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All depends upon ‘the Po of the fire that you 
allow to make use of you as ids instrument. ‘And the choice 
has to be made every moment of your life. - 
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Night, splendid with the moon dreaming in heaven © 
In silver peace, possessed her luminous reign. 

She brooded through her stillness on a thought 
Deep-guarded ty her mystic folds of light, 

And in her bosom nursed a greater dawn. 





SRI AUROBINDO 


(Savitri, Book XII, EPILOGUE) 





Vole VINo 2 8 Apri 1951 
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A DRI E i È 


The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the Aeights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - - = Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIAL 


DARKNESS TO LIGHT * 


"THE Darkness is the measure of the Light. The world as it is is exactly 

the opposite of what it has to be and shall be. And in order to be 
what it shall be it had to become what it is now, just not that which it will 
be. The antipodes go together unavoidably: the depth of the precipice is 
the precise measure of the height. Man’s fall represents the ascent he has 
to make, he is destined to make. 

Hurdles and obstacles are put there in the way: not merely to test your 
strength, but to train it, to increase it, to discipline it. Difficulties abound 
precisely because by overcoming them you attain to the fullness of your 
perfection. You have been built with elements and forces that are exactly _ 
in keeping with what you are expected to do with them: you are placed in 
the midst of conditions and circumstances that are absolutely proportionate 
to what you have to realise. Indeed you carry within yourself all the diffi- 
culties that are necessary to make your realisation perfection itself. 


. -* Based on the Mother’s talk 
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When you receive a blow, do not draw ‘back or blink and sink down: 
hold up your head with courage and fortitude and say to yourself, here is 
another opportunity given to take another step forward. The blow is a 
finger of light pointed towards a dark spot to be illumined, a weak link 
that has to be forged anew. In meeting and surmounting a difficulty you 
add another degree to your ascension, another sinew as it were to your 
muscle. Remember a difficulty is never out 'of proportion to your strength: 
it comes in the exact measure of your power!to face it. It is your mind, your 
notion that makes the contrary suggestion, a kind of illusion possesses you 
that you are beyond your depth and must go adrift. 

You may not be able to do the ideal thing et a given moment. You may 
not command the perfect gesture that is expected of you in a set of circum- 
stances: the Divine may seem to be veiled from. you and you do not hear the 
direct voice. But it does not matter. What is expected of you is to do your 
best, do the best that you are capable cf at that moment, The highest that 
is present to you, the summit available for the time and under the circum- 
stances—that shculd be the source and inspiration of your act, Act on the 
heights where you stand and aspire for higher heights. 
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TYPES OF MEDITATION * 


The first is to think on one subject in a continuous logical order. When, 
for example, you have to find the solution of a problem, you go step by step 
from one operation to another in a chain till you finally arrive at the conclu- 
sion. The thought is withdrawn from all other objects and is canalised along 
a single line. This is a kind of meditation, although it may not be usually 
known by that name. It marks a progress in the make-up of the human 
consciousness. For normally the mind moves zt random, thoughts run about 
on many subjects, various, contrary end contradictory, from momert to 
moment. There is neither direction, consistency or organisation: it is a 
confused mass of incomplete, half-formed thoughts. The control and orga- 
nisation of this mass, to start with, in a limited sphere and in a definite 
direction, the rejection of the unnecessary and the irrelevent and the marshal- 
ling and ordering of the required elements form the first exercise towards - 
mental growth. All high intelligence, all effective wielding of thought 
power needs this disciplins. Under the préseat circumstances of the world 


* Based on the Mother’s telk 
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the school-life gives the best opportunity for this development. ‘This is a 
meditation that should be obligatory and universal. 

The next type we may call concentration, instead of meditation. Here 
we do not pursue a thought-line, but fix the thought upon one object 
unmoved. It means a further process of withdrawing the consciousness from 
its habitual outgoing and dispersive movement. The thought is held at a 
point and attention is focussed upon it: it is continuous and unbroken 
attention, for example, upon an idea, a phrase (mantra) or an image. One 
can concentrate also upon a physical point, say, fixing the gaze upon the ` 
tip of one’s nose, or on a luminous point outside etc. In this discipline the 
whole mind is gathered together and focussed: or, everything else is shut 
out leaving only one thing upon which all the light of the consciousness is 
directed. It is a stand-still consciousness, like a flame erect and immobile 
in a windless place. 

There is.a third grade when the mind becomes a void, all thoughts being 
driven out, all vibrations tranquillised. It is a wide silence suffused with a 
still luminosity. The operation is difficult. For it means a kind of conti- 
nuous and methodical drainage or rarefication which takes more or less a 
very long time. First you throw out well-formed ideas and notions, processes 
and products of reasoning and judgment—the bigger waves, as it were; as 
soon as these subside you find there are smaller waves below or behind— 
half-formed thoughts, budding ideas, fugitive notions and so on; when these 
too are quieted down, you come across stil! another layer of smaller ripples 
of thought, close to sensations, nervous reactions, vibrations of the brain- 
mind, rudimentary percepts etc. etc. One may go on like that if not ad 
infinitum, at least, to a considerable length. One arrives in the end at what 
is practically a vacuum, to all intents and purposes a silent mind. Even 
then it is a difficult and arduous process and may not be as absolute as one 
may expect. There are other surer and even perhaps easier processes to 
attain the same end. Thus instead of striving and struggling and forcing 
your will upon the restless waves, you simply relax yourself, by-pass them 
as it were, await and aspire and open yourself towards the Silence that is 
above: call for the silence with trust and reliance and it comes not unoften 
as a massive inundation, 4 glacial sweep and automatically overwhelms you, 
drowning and filling you from top to toe. There is also another way: to 
contact, to enter into the Mother’s presence. Mother’s Presence means all 
the realisations to which we aspire concretised, brought down, near to us, 
within our human reach. We have not to travel far and wide, mount to 
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inaccessible heights, labour and strain—with blood and sweat and tears— 


` | to get what we want: all the gettings are ready-made there in our atmosphere, 


we have only to know and perceive, open something in us for them to flow 
in. That is perhaps the action of Grace: silence, absolute silence, not only 
in the mind, but in the whole being, can come this way too. 

The last process gives us the clue to the fourth type of meditation—the 
type, in- fact, which is recommended for us, both because it is the easiest—~ 
following as it does the line of least resistance, also because it gives the 
fullness of the result demanded. Instead of trying to manipulate the mental 
force with its personal will and effort, instead of seeking to control and com- 
mand the consciousness, the best thing to do would be to remain quiet as 
far as it is normally possible for one without struggle and then turn the 
gaze to the other side, deep inward or high upward, become more conscious of 
the light, the Will that brought you to this Path, to be alive with the secret 
delight, the flaming aspiratior. that is there within you behind all the turbid 
turmoil of the surface life and consciousness. This Presence and Guidance 
will of itself place before you the elements and movements that are to be 
rejected and those that are to be accepted and given your sincere assent help 
you in doing the necessary gesture. Indeed if you do not resist too much, it 
will throw out what is to be thrown out and bring in what is to be brought 
in. That is how the instrument will be cleansed and refined. Silence will. 
be put in, for that is the basis; but not silence alone, for it will be unified 
with a new dynamism expressing the Divine’s will—personal choice there 
will be. none, neither for absolute quietude nor for mere activity. 


THE CONSCIOUS BEING* 


The conscious being in us is truly the psychic being. But it it is behind at 
present and out of the picture. What is normally conscious then is the 
mind, a part of it which has got the light, is illumined. We are conscious 
through this portion, and even we identify ourselves with it, know and feel 
it as our self, as “T”. 

The mind, however, has a central conscicusness which may be called the 
Witness Mind, the Purusha in the mind. It stands apart and observes 
whatever is happening in the mind and in other parts as well; it is in fact the 
_ observer of the whole adhar. The other parts are the vital and the physical. 


* Based on the Mother’s talk 
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The vital too has its own central consciousness, -its witness Purusha, which 
observes all the vital movements and also through its own angle the other 
parts. Likewise the Physical has a Purusha and it too observes through 
its own consciousness. The mental Purusha says, “I see I am thinking, 
reasoning etc.”; the vital Purusha says, “I see I am angry, violent or enjoy- 
ing, energising etc.”; the physical Purusha savs “I see I am acting, walking, 
running etc.”. Now each of these three Purushas, in an ordinary person, 
stands separately, each is conscious in its own way; they are not clearly 
conscious of each other; they intefmix, but net happily, they are more often 
‘than not at cross purposes. Very rarely are they unified and harmonised 
or bound together as a team for serving a common purpose, a single aim. 
That union and harmonisation can be done only through the supreme 
Purusha, the Divine Witness who is the true conscious Being, the one 
Purusha behind cr above all the others, whose light first of all centralises in 
the psychic being and then through it is canalised into its delegates or emana- 
tions on the lower levels, the mind, the vital and the physical. 

What is consciousness? It is the inverse of Inconscience. It is the creative 
essence of the universe: without consciousness there is no creation. Incon- 
science means non-existence. The supreme Non-manifest becomes con- 
scious of itself, that is, objectifies itself, sees itself created or reflected in 
multiple centres: that is the origin of all creaticn. By consciousness all is, 
by unconsciousness nothing is. Consciousness is light, consciousness is 
life. 

The original consciousness is one and indivisible and at its highest 
potential. But when its gets devolved and divided, i. e., individualised, it 
gets at the same time diffracted and minimised, like the reflections in a 
rough mirror. What we normally understand by consciousness is this dimi- 
nished degree of it in the individual. But although diminished and diffracted 
in many forms and modes, the basic consciousness is still the divine con- 
sciousness which is there behind end at the origin of all the partial formula- 
tions. It is through this core of Divine Presence—which is nothing else 
than the psychic—that the individual maintains and develops its contact 
with the Divine, grows into the fullness of the divine consciousness even 
as an individual end earthly embodiment. 
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Consciousness is the source and basis of creation. Even the most material 
object, apparently unconscious, the stone, for example, has inherent in 
it a vibration of consciousness. Where there is absolutely no consciousness, 
it is the Inconscient. If you ever descend into the Inconscient, that is to 
say, further down the scale from the inanimate stone, you will know the 
difference. The gulf between the stone and the Inconscient is very much, 
very much indéed, greater than that between the stone and man. For it 
is a secret consciousness that links man to the stone, but beyond there is 
a hiatus, something unbridgeable. The Inconscient is the Void, the abso- 
lute zero (“Inane”, Sri Aurobindo names it in Savitri): it is-not substance, 
it is pure negation. Consciousness is at the back of the material universe: 
without that consciousness there would not be the marvellous organisation 
that is found within the material particle of atom. The Inconscient is 
pre-existent to the material creation. 

The one indivisible Reality and its|pure consciousness: that is the 
origin. This Supreme Consciousness chose to objectify himself, bring” 
himself out of himself, witness himself in play—the Upanishad says, the 
One wished to have a second, a companion to himself, sa dwitiyam. aichhat. 
This power of self-objectification is a free-will given to the consciousness 
to move out of its original unified status and move abroad and away, as it 
liked. Thus the Supreme saw himself as his own power of self-manifes- 
tation, and that is the Mother Consciousness, Adya Shakti, Aditi—conscious- 
ness-power, which again in her forward creative urge expressed herself 
in the first four major Emanations (Maheshwari, Mahakali, Mahalakshmi 
and Mahasaraswati). But this free urge, free to separate itself and proceed 
in an independent movement of self-expression and evolution precipitated 
itself immediately, almost as a logical consequence of its career of free 
choice, into the Denial, the Negatior that is inconscience. So, against the 
Supreme, the Divine Consciousness, there stood out the utter unconscious- 
ness: the Light disappeared into absolute Darkness. It was the result of 
a self-choice in the consciousness: but the end was the very opposite of 
consciousness. 

It was a dead silence, more silent than Death and more dead than Silence 
itself. And it was utter helplessness and hopelessness.... The Divine Con- 
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EARTH A SYMBOL 

sciousness—Aditi—saw the terrible line of destiny that freedom has taken 
and ended in: she could stand it no longer and a cry went out for succour, 
for help. And the answer camé immediate, a ray shot down from the one 
supreme consciousness and entered into the womb of Inconscience. Lo, 
the miracle, Matter was born, the first creation, the first manifestation of 
the Supreme Grace. Matter holds in it the spark of consciousness that is 
to grow and unfold itself, shine more and more into the enveloping gloom 
of Inconscience, illumining it farther and aE pushing its frontiers 
ever backward and away. 

The birth of Matter coincided with another descent of the Supreme 
Consciousness; it is a descent in graded stages linking up the highest to 
the lowest through intermediate formations: they are telescoped into Matter 
so that Matter might lodge and express them gradually through its 
inherent developing consciousness till the highest is revealed and embodied 
here as it is always self-revealed at the highest. 

In the graded descent, in the hierarchy of planes and levels, there 
appeared forces and beings also proper to each domain. The earliest, the 
first among them are the Asuras, rather the original Asuras—the first qua- 
ternary (some memory of them seemed to linger in the Greek legend of - 
Chronos and his brood). For they embedy the powers of division, of 
Inconscience: thev are the Affirmations of the Negation. Against the Asuras 
there came and ranged—at the frst line of division, on the one side of the 
descent of the Light-—the first godheads, the major powers and persona- 
lities of the Divine Consciousness. The battle of the gods and Titans for 
the possession of the earth has been going on ever since. The end will 
come one day: it will mean the dissolution of the forces of Negation, at 
least within the earthly sphere, and the establishment there of the reign ` 
of Light. 


EARTH A SYMBOL* 


The earth is the centre of the material universe. It has been created 
for concentrating the force that is to transform Matter. It is the symbol 
of the divine potentiality in Matter. As we have said, the earth was created 
through a direct intervention of the Divine Consciousness: it is. on the 
earth alone that there is and can be the direct contact with the Divine. -The 

earth absorbs and develops and radiates the divine light; its radiation spreads 


* Based on the Mother’s talk 
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through space and extends wherever there is Matter. The material universe 
shares, to some extent, the gift that the earth brings—the light and bar- 
mony of the Divine Consciousness. Brt it’ is upon the Earth alone that 
there is the full and final flowering of that consciousness. 

The psychic being is found on the earth alone, for it is a product of the 
earth: it is the touch of the Divine upon Matter. The psychic being is a 
child of the Earth: it is born and g-ows upon Earth, it is native to 
nowhere else. Still when it develops sufficiently and ‘becomes an adult 
individuality, it can go to other physical domains, visit other planets, for 
example. | 


ASSUMPTA EST MARIA 


Mary is taken up into Heaven—bodily. This is the dogma that the Catholic 
Church has promulgated and raised to the status of an irrefutable and inalien- 
able Truth. Are we then marching backward, back to the dark Middle 
Ages? We thought we had advanced fer enough and Science and Reason 
have cleansed even the Church Mysteries and put some daylight into them. 
But it looks as though nothing of the kind has been done. For, here is the 
credo—the dogma—of the modern man: | 

“The very essence of Western civilisation from the Renaissance onwards 
is the right of individual judgment, the use of the critical faculty. The belief 
that truth has not been finally revealed, but must be discovered by a process 
of inquiry, experiment and reason, is basic to our civilisation. We are 
Protestants or nothing, both in religion and politics”.* l 

Now, what has the Church, the religious mind to say in the matter? It 
must be remembered that there are among believers not mere sentimental 
obscurantists, but even eminent scientists and rationalists. How do these 
react to what appears to be an evident absurdity? 

There is an old-world position, enunciated by the great Saint Augustine: 
I believe precisely because it is absurd, precisely because it is impossible. 
For—this is how the non-rationalist reasons—the world of the Spirit is 
not the world of matter, not only so, things are and happen there exactly 
in a manner contrary and opposite to what is expected here below. And 
do not even the Vedas declare that thngs are topsy-turvy in the higher 
consciousness, the spirit view—the roots lie above pointing upward, the 

* The Assumption of the Virgin. “The New Statesman and Nation”, Aug. 26, 1950 
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branches spread out downward? Indeed the sun shines not there, nor the 
moon, nor the stars nor these fires: things are not of the kind that we wor-' 
ship here. 

This is an intransigent extreme position with which there is nothing 
to argue about or question. But there are less exalted positions that have 
tried to explain the phenomenon to the rational mind, to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of the mystery. Obviously, some say, it is not the physical 
body that is physically carried to heaven; for then it would be only a spot 
in the physical sky overhead that one could reach and this phenomenon of 
physical levitation, even if possible, would be meaningless. The whole 
thing is a symbol—a parable, like that of the talents, for example. The exact 
sense may not be very clear, or may be different to different people. But the 
general sense, that of a soul upon earth regaining its status near or in God— 
seems to be evident enough. 

A less simple, more subtle or recondite explanation is also given. For it 
is urged the stress upon the body—the bodily translation—should not be 
overlooked. Hence it is said although it cannot be the actual physical body 
that is carried into heaven, it may very. well be the subtle body. Here we 
have to enter into a somewhat occult subject and what may appear as a 
‘suprarational explanation. The subtle body is that composed of subtle 
elements which survives the dissolution of the physical body after death: 
it maintains its identity, at least in highly evolved beings and may even 
be immortal. The soul is immortal in itself always and ever: immortality 
is an eternal and inalienable attribute of the soul. But immortality can 
also be attained by the soul in its lower and more concrete formulations, 
for example, as a mental individual, a vital individual or even a subtle 
physical individual: a purely physical immortality is also not ruled out as 
a possibility. The elixir of life sought after in the Middle Ages, the occult 
practices of a certain class of mystics—some Tantriks, for example—have 
in view the discovery of a procedure to immortalise the soul’s vehicle also. 

There are many legends describing the physical union of the devotee 
with the Divine. The ways are various in which this union—the final 
- integral and irrevocable union is effected. The body goes up into flames 
and is absorbed into the deity (usually his image or symbol). Mirabai, 
Tukaram, Andal ended or consummated their physical existence in this 
way. Chaitanya chose a watery grave, it is said: the deity appeared to him 
in and through that element and he offered his body to be dissolved in it. 
` This dissolution of the physical body is not regarded as mere death, the. 
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phenomenon that closes the life cycle cf an ordinary human being: for it 
‘ is alleged in the cases above referred to that no trace of the body is found 
after the death, the dissolution. An explanation on the occult line can be 
attempted. Yogenante tanutyajam, says Kalidasa: the body is given up - 
through Yoga. The soul with the inner being withdraws from the body in 
full consciousness and with a free and self-luminous will, even as the pith 
‘is taken out of the outer sheath of a reed, in the image of the Upanishad; 
it goes into the subtler worlds of its own and dwells there, the body re- 
maining behind an inert mass and thrown away. But there may be another 
way in which the body could be disposed p and that is perhaps what is 
hinted at in the phenomenon of dissoluti n described above. We know 
of the phenomenon of dematerialisation in modern Science: material par- 
ticles having a mass are transmuted into light particles having no mass. 
In the same way, the occultists say, the body too can be etherealised, 
subtilised or dematerialised. Highly evolved Yogins can do that. Their . 
consciousness takes up, permeates and enfolds the body, as in a chrysalis, 
and the brooding heat of conscious energy transmnutes the base material 
into radiant matter. The transfiguration spoken of in respect of Mirabai, 
Tukaram, Andal and the Virgin Mary might have been of this ‘kind. 

We can look at the subject from another standpoint. The insistence on 
the bodily translation in so many spiritual disciplines, however absurd 
and crazy it may sound to the normal mind has a especial meaning, it is 
not a piece of mere medieval superstition and black (or white) magic. 
It signifies an aspiration in the human consciousness, a possibility to be 
-realised that is on the way of being realised in the course of earth’s evolu- 
tion. It is the vision of the earth-consciousness itself, the material body 
of man being changed and transmuted into the divine substance. The 
body, Matter, the world of physical 2xistence is essentially divine: it is 
a fact in the inner consciousness. This inner essential reality has to be 
and is being brought out and established in the outer consciousness, in the 
material world itself. That is the grard finale to which the symphony of 
creation is moving in its evolutionary rhythm. 

The Virgin, in the esoteric Christian doctrine, is the earth principle, 
the material consciousness that gave birth to the conscious soul moving 
onward on the calvary of its progress in evolution towards perfect union 
` with the Divine, the Father Supreme (the Holy Ghost being the Cosmic 
Power of the Divine helping the progress). The soul divine born as a 
. human being, that is to say, out of ¢ physical mother, means that this 
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physicality too will be joined on to the divine status; the earthly life become 
the life divine here below. 

The establishment of the dogma—whatever the manner and the apparent 
irrationality of it—now, not then or hereafter, is, we take it a significant 
happening. It is an indication perhaps of an occult demand that the time 
is ripe and that the promise of ages shall be made good now, that earth 
shall be made heaven and man the embodiment of the Divine erelong in 
the cycle we are passing through. , 
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THE BOOK OF THE DOUBLE TWILIGHT 
, CANTO ONE ! 


THE DREAM TWILIGHT OF THE IDEAL 





Alt still was darkness dread and désolate; 

There was no change nor any hope of change. 
In this black dream which was a house of Void, 
A walk to Nowhere in a land of Nought, 
Ever they drifted without aim or goal; 
Gloom led to worse gloom, death to an emptier death, 
In some positive Non-being’s purposeless Vast 
Through formless wastes dumb and unknowable. 
An ineffectual beam of suffering light! 
Through the despairing darkness dogged their steps 
Like the remembrance of a glory lost; 
Even while it grew, it seemed unreal there, 
Yet haunted Nihil’s chill stupendous realm, 
Unquenchable, perpetual, lonely, null, 
A pallid ghost of dead eternity. ! 
It was as if she must pay now her debt, 
Her vain presumption to exist and think, 
To some brilliant Maya that conceived Ler soul. 
This most she must absolve with endless pangs, 
Her deep original sin, the will to be | 
And the sin last, greatest, the spiritual pride, 
That, made of dust, equalled itself with heaven, 
Its scorn of the worm writhing in the mud, 
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Condemned ephemeral, born from Nature’s dream, 
Refusal of the transient creature’s rôle, 

The claim to be a living fire of God, 

The will to be immortal and divine. 

In that tremendous darkness heavy and bare 

She atoned for all since the first act whence sprang 
The error of the consciousness of Time, 

The rending of the Inconscient’s seal of sleep, 
The primal and unpardoned revolt that broke 
The peace and silence of the Nothingness 

Which was before a seeming universe 

Appeared in a vanity of imagined space 

And life arose engendering grief and pain: 

A great Negation was the Real’s face 

Prohibiting the vain process of Time: 

And when there is no world, no creature more, 
When Time’s intrusion has been blotted out 

It shall last, unbodied, saved from thought, at peace. 
Accursed in what had been her gochead source, 
Condemned to live for ever empty of bliss, 

Her immortality her chastisement, l 
Her spirit, guilty of being, wandered doomed 
Moving for ever through eternal Night. 

But Maya is a veil of the Absolute; 

A Truth occult has made this mighty world: 

The Eternal’s wisdom and self-knowledge act 

In ignoran: Mind and in the body’s steps. 

The Inconscient is the Superconscient’s sleep. 
An unintelligible Intelligence 

Invents creation’s paradox profound; 

Spiritual thought is crammed im Matter’s forms, 
Unseen it throws out a dumb energy i 
And works a miracle by a machine. 

AJ here is a mystery of contraries: 

Darkness a magic of self-hidden light, . 

Suffering some secret rapture’s tragic mask; 

And: death an instrument of perpetual life. 
Although Death walks beside us on Life’s road, 
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A dim byuda at the body’s start 
And a last judgment on man’s futile works, 
Other is the riddle of its ambiguous face: 
Death is a stair, a door, a stumbling stride 
The soul must take to cross from birth to birth, 
A grey defeat pregnant with victory, ' l 
` A whip to lash us towards our deethless state. 

The inconscient world is the spiri-’s self-made room, . 
Eternal Night shadow of eternal Day.| 
Night is not our beginning nor our end; 
She is the dark Mother in whose womb we have hid 
Safe from too swift a waking to world-pain. 

We came to her from a supernal Light, 
By Light we live and to the Light we go. 
Here in this seat of Darkness mute and lone, 
In the heart of everlasting Nothirgness 
Light conquered now even by thet feeble beam: 

Its faint infiltration drilled the blind deaf mass; 

Almost it changed into a glimmering sight - 

That housed the phantom of an sureate Sun 

Whose orb pupilled the eye of Nothingness. 

A golden fire came in and burnt Night’s heart; 

Her dusky mindlessness began to dream; 

The Inconscient conscious grew, Night felt and thought. 
Assailed in the sovereign emptiness of its reign 

The intolerant Darkness paled ard drew apart 
Till only a few black remnants stained that Ray. 

But on a failing edge of dumb lost space 

Still a greater dragon body sullerly loomed; 

Adversary of the slow struggling Dawn 
Defending its ground of tortured mystery, 
It trailed its coils through the dead martyred air 
And curving fled down a grey slope of Time. 








There is a morning twilight of the’ gods; 
Miraculous from sleep their forms arise 
And God’s long nights are justified by dawn. 
There breaks a passion and splendour of new birth 
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And hue-winged visions. stray across the lids, 

The dreaming deities look beyond the seen 

And fashion in their thoughts the ideal worlds 
Sprung from a limitless moment of desire 

That once had lodged in some abysmal heart. 
Passed was the heaviness of the eyeless dark ` 

And all the scrrow of the night was dead: 
Surprised by a blind joy with groping hends 

Like one who wakes to find his dreams were true, 
Into a happy misty twilit world 

Where all ran after light and joy and Jove 

She slipped; there far-off raptures drew more close 
And deep anticipations of delight 

For ever eager to be grasped and held. 

Were never grasped, yet breathed strange ecstasy. 
A pearl-winged indistinctness fleeting swam, 

An air that dared not suffer too much light. 

Vague fields were there, vague pastures gleamed, vague trees, 
Vague scenes dim-hearted in a drifting haze; 
Vague cattle white roamed glimmering through the mist; 
Vague spirits wandered with a bodiless cry, 

Vague melodies touched the soul and fled parisa 
Into harmonious distances unseized; 

Forms subtly elusive and half-luminous powers 
Wishing no goal for their unearthly course 

Strayed happily through vague ideal lands 

Or floated without footing or their walk 

Left steps of reverie on sweet memory’s ground; 
Or they paced to the mighty measure of their thoughts 
Led by a low far chanting of the gods. 

A ripple of gleaming wings crossed the far sky; 
Birds like pale~-bosomed imaginations flew 

With low disturbing voices of desire, 

And half-heard lowings drew the listening ear, 

As if the Sun-god’s brilliant kine were there 
Hidden in mist and passing towards the sun. 
These fugitive beings, these elusive shades 

Were all that claimed the eye and met the. soul, 
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` The natural inhabitants of that world. 

` But nothing there was fixed or stayed for long; ' 

_ No mortal feet could rest upon that seil, 
No breath of life lingered embodied there. 
In that fine chaos joy fled dancing past 
And beauty evaded settled line and form 
And hid its sense in mysteries of hue; 
Yet gladness ever repeated the same notes 
And gave the sense of an enduring world; 
There was a strange consistency of shapes, 
And the same thoughts were constant passers-by 
And all renewed unendingly its charm 
Alluring ever the expectant heart 
Like music that one always waits to hear, 
Like the recurrence of a haunting rhyme 
One touched incessantly things never seized, 
A skirt of worlds invisibly divine. 
As if a trail of disappearing stars 
There showered upon the floating atmosphere 
_ Colours and lights and evanescent gleams 
That called to follow into magic heaven, 
And in each cry that fainted on the ear 

There was the voice of an unrealised bliss. 

An adoration reigned in the yearning heart, 
A spirit of purity, an elusive presence 

Of faery beauty and ungrasped delight 

Whose momentary and escaping thrill, 
However unsubstantial to our flesh, 
‘And brief even in imperishableness, 
Much sweeter seemed than any rapture known 
Earth or all-conquering heaven can ever give. 
Heaven ever young and earth too firm and old 
Delay the heart by immobility: 
Their raptures of creation last too long, 
Their bold formations are too absolute; 
Carved by an anguish of divine endeavour 
They stand up sculptured on the eternal hills, 
Or quarried from the living rocks of God 
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Win immortality by perfect form. ` 

-They are too intimate with eternal things: 

Vessels of infinite significances, 

They are too clear, too great, too meaningful; 

No mist or shadow soothes the vanquished sight, 
No soft penumbra of incertitude. 

These only touch a golden hem of bliss, 

The gleaming shoulder of some godlike hope, 
The flying feer of exquisite desires. 

On a slow trembling brink between night and day 
They shone like visitants from the morning star, 
Satisfied beginnings of perfection, first 
Tremulous imaginings of a heavenly world: 
They mingle in a passion of pursuit, 

Thrilled with a spray of joy too slight to tire. 

All in this world was shadowed fortk, not limned, 
Like faces leaping on a fan of fire 

Or-shapes of wonder in a tinted blur, 

Like fugitive landscapes painting silver mists. 
Here vision fled back from the sight alarmed, 
And sound sought refuge from the ear’s surprise, 
_ And all experience was a hasty joy. 

The joys here snatched were half-forbidden things, 
Timorous soul-bridals delicately veiled 

As when a goddess’ bosom dimly moves 

To first desire and her white soul transfigured, 

A glimmering Eden crossed by fairy gleams, . 
Trembles to expectation’s fiery wand. 

But nothing is familiar yet with bliss. 

AD things in this fair realm were heavenly strange . 
. In a fleeting gladness of untired delight, 

In an insistency of magic change. 

Past vanishing hedges, hurrying hints of fields, 
Mid swift escaping lanes that fled her feet 
Journeying she wished no end: as one through clouds 
Travels upon a mountain ridge and hears 

Arising to him out of hidden depths 

Sound of invisible streams, she walked besieged 
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By the illusion of a mystic space, 
' A charm of bodiless touches felt ard heard 
A sweetness as of voices high’ and dim! 
Calling like travellers upon seeking winds 
Melodiously with an alluring cry. 
As if a music old yet ever new, 
Moving suggestions on her heart-strings dwelt, 
Thoughts that no habitation founc, yet chung 
With passionate repetition to her nind, 
Desires that hurt not, happy only to live 
Always the same and always unfu filled 
Sang in the breast like a celestial Lyre; 
Thus all could last yet nothing ever be. 
In this beauty as of mind made v-sible, 
Dressed in its rays of wonder Satyavan 
Before her seemed the centre of its charm, 
. Head of her loveliness of longing dreams 
And captain of the fancies of her soul. 
Even the dreadful majesty of Death’s face 
And its sombre sadness could not darken nor stay 
The intangible lustre of those fleeting skies. 
The sombre Shadow sullen, implacable 
Made beauty and laughter more imperative; 
Enhanced by his grey joy grew more bright and dear; 
His dark contrast edging ideal sight | 
Deepened unuttered meanings to the’ heart; 
Pain grew a trembling undertone of bliss 
And transience immortality’s floating hem, 
A moment’s robe in which she Icoked more fair, 
Its antithesis sharpening her divinity; 
A comrade of the Ray and Mist and Flame 
A moon-bright face, by a brilliart moment drawn, 
Almost she seemed a thought mid floating thoughts, 
Seen hardly by a visionary mind ' 
Amid the white inward musings of the soul, 
Half-vanquished by the dream happiness around 
Awhile she moved on an enchentnient’s soil, 
But still remained possessor of her soul. 
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Above, her spirit in its mighty trance -© 7 
Saw all, but lived for its transcendent task,” - 
Immutable like a fixed eternal star. 


Sri AUROBINDO 
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THE WEB OF Yoca 


T? be one in all ways of thy being with that which is the Highest, this 
is Yoga. | 

To be one in all ways of thy being with that which is the All, this is Yoga. 

To be one in thy spirit and with thy understanding and thy heart and in- 
all thy members with the God in humanity, this is Yoga. 

To be one with all Nature and all beings, this is Yoga. 

All this is to be one with God in his transcendence and his cosmos and 
all that he has created in his being. Because from him all is and all is in 
him and he is all and in all and because, he is thy highest Self and thou 
art one with him in thy spirit and a portion of him in thy soul and at play 
with him in thy nature, and because this world is a scene in his being in 
which he is thy secret Master and lover and friend and the lord and: sus- 
tainer of all thou art, therefore is oneness: with him the perfect way of thy 
being. i 





THE EVOLUTIONARY ai OF YOGA 


The human being on earth is God playing at humanity in a world of 
matter under the conditions of a hampered density with thé ulterior 
intention of imposing law of spirit on matter and nature of deity upon human 
nature. Evolution is nothing but the progressive unfolding of Spirit out 
of the density of material consciousness and the gradual self-revelation 
of God out of this apparent animal being. 

Yoga is the application, for this process of divine abadani of the 
supreme force of tapas by which God created the world, supports it and 
will destroy it. It substitutes always some direct action of an infinite divine 
force for the limited workings of our fettered animal humanity. It uses 
divine means in order to rise to divinity. 


* From the unpublished writings of Sri Aurobindo ` 


THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES 


All Yoga is tapasya and all siddhi of Yoga is accomplishment of godhead 
- either by identity or by relation with the Divine Being—in its principles 
or its personality or in both—or simultaneously by identity and relation. 

Identity is the principle of Adwaita, relation of Dwaita, relation in a 
qualified identity of Visishtadwaita. But entire perfection comes by identity 
with God in essential experience and eatp of difference with Him in 
experience of manifestation. 

ee 

The Infinite Being in rest aware of its own eternal oneness: There is 
the everlasting silence of the Absolute. - 

The infinite Conscious Power in movement aware of its own étérnal 
rmany-ness—the everlasting movement and creation of the Supreme: 

As in the immobile ether arises, first sign of the creative impulse ‘of 
Nature, vibration, Shabda, and this vibration is a line of etheric movement; 
is ether containing ether in its own field of mobile self-force and that pri“ 
mal stir is sufficient to initiate all forms and forces, even such is the ori- 
ginal movement of the Infinite. 

But this vibration is not the stir of any material force or substance and this 
contact is not material contact. This is a vibration of consciousness in spiritual 
essence; this is the contact of consciousness with itself in spiritual substance. 

This original movement, not original or first in time, for it was from ever 
and continues for ever, but original in that action of consciousness which 
is an eternal repetition of all things in an eternal present, or, if you will, 
an eternal past-presext-future, the three simultaneous times of that ever 
packed Time of the Infinite that translates our blind finite conception 
as the vast timelessness of the Absolute. 

; ik 

Matter is but a form of consciousness; nevertheless solve not the object 
entirely into its subjectivity. Reject not the body of God, O God lover, 
but keep it for thy joy; for His body too is delightful even as His spirit. 

Perishable and transitory delight is always the symbol of the eternal 
Ananda, revealed and sapidly concealed, which seeks by increasing 
recurrence to attach itself to some typal form of experience in material con- 
sciousness. When the particular form has been perfected to express God. 
in the type, its delight will no longer be perishable, but an eternally 
recurrent possession of man and beings in matter manifest in their periods 
and often in their movements of felicity. 
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THE DIVINE PERSONALITY” 


NE question rises immediately in a synthetic Yoga which must not 
only comprise but unify knowledge! and devotion, the difficult and 
troubling question of the divine Personality. All the trend of modern 
thought has been towards the belittling of personality; it has seen behind 
the complex facts of existence only a great impersonal force, an obscure 
becoming, and that too works itself out through impersonal forces and 
impersonal laws, while personality presents itself only as a subsequent, 
subordinate, partial, transient phenomenon’ upon the fact of this impersonal 
movement, Granting even to this Force aj consciousness, that seems to be 
impersonal, indeterminate, void in essence of all but abstract qualities: or 
energies; for everything else is only a result, a minor phenomenon. 
Ancient Indian thought starting from quite'the other end of the scale arrived 
on most of its lines at the same genezalisation. It conceived of an imper- 
sonal existence as the original and eternal truth; personality is only an illu- 
‘sion or at best a phenomenon of the mind. 

On the other hand, the way of devotion is impossible if the personality 
‘of the Divine cannot be taken as a reality, a real reality and not a hypostasis 
of the illusion, There can be no love without a lover and beloved. If our 
personality is an illusion and the Personality to whom our adoration rises 
only a primary aspect of the illusion, and if we believe that, then love and 
adoration must at once be xilled, or can only survive in the illogical passion of 
the heart denying by its strong beats of life the clear and dry truths of the 
reason. To love and adore a shadow o7 our minds or a bright cosmic pheno- 
menon which vanishes from the eye of Truth, may be possible, but the way of 
salvation cannot be built upon a foundation of wilful self-deception. The 
bhakta indeed does not allow these doubts of the intellect to come in his 
way; he has the divinations of his heart, and these are to him sufficient. 
But the sadhaka of the Integral Yoga has’ to know the eternal and ultimate 


*The Synthesis of Yoga, Part II. (The Yoga of Devotion), Chapter V. 
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Truth and not to persist to the end in the delight of a Shadow. If the 
impersonal is the sole enduring truth, thea a firm synthesis is impossible. He 
can at most take the divine personality as a symbal, a powerful and effective 
fiction, but he will have in the end to overpass it and to abandon devotion 
for the sole pursuit of the ultimate knowledge. He will have to empty 
being of all its symbols, values, contents in order <o arrive at the featureless 
Reality. l l 

We have said, however, that personality and impersonality, as our minds 
understand them, are only aspects of the Divine and both are contained in 
his being; they are one thing which we see from two opposite sides and into 
which we enter by two gates. We have to see this more clearly in order 
to rid ourselves of any doubts with which -he intellect may seek to afflict | 
us a$ we follow the impulse of devotion and the intuition of love or to pur- 
sue us into the joy of the divme union. They fail away indeed from that 
joy, but if we are too heavily weighted with the philosophical mind, they 
may follow us almost up to its threshold. I: is well therefore to discharge 
ourselves of them as early as may be by perceiving the limits of the intellect, 
the rational philosophic mind, in its peculiar way of approaching the truth 
and the limits even of the spiritual experience which sets out from the 
approach through the intellect, to see that it need noz be the whole integrality 
of the highest and widest spiritual experience. Spiritual intuition is always 
a more luminous guide than the discriminating reason, and spiritual intui- 
tion addresses itself to us not only through the reason, but through the rest 
of our being as well, through the heart and the life also. The integral know- 
ledge will then be that which takes account of all and unifies their diverse 
truths. The intellect itself will be more -deeply satisfied if it does not 
confine itself to its own data, but accepts truth of the heart andthe life 
also and give to them their absolute spiritual value. 

The nature of the philosophical intellect is to move among ideas and to 
give them a sort of abstract reality of their own apart from all their concrete 
representations which affect our life and personal consciousness. Its bent 
is to reduce these representations to their barest and most general terms and 
to subtilise even these if possible into some final abstraction. The pure 
intellectual direction travels away from life. In judging things it tries to 
get back from their. effects on our personality and to arrive at whatever 
general and impersonal truth may be behind them; it is inclined to treat 
that kind of truth as the only real truth of being or at least as the one 
superior and permanent power of reality, Therefore it is bound by its own 
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nature to end in its extremes at an absolute impersonality and an absolute 
abstraction. This is where the ancient philosophies ended. They reduced 
evetything to three abstractions, existence, consciousness and bliss of 
being, and they tended to get rid of the two of these three which seemed 
dependent on the first and most abstract, and to throw all back into a pure 
featureless existence from which everything else had been discharged, all 
representations, all values, except the one infin: te and timeless fact of being. 
But the intellect had still one farther possible step to take and it took it 
in Buddhistic philosophy. It found that even this final fact of existence 
was only a representation; it abstracted that also and got to an infinite zero 
which might be either a void or an eternal inexpressible. 

The heart and life, as we know, have an exactly opposite law. They 
cannot live with abstractions; they can find! their satisfaction only in things 
` that are concrete or can be made seizable; whether physically, mentally or 
spritually, their object is not something which they seek to discriminate 
and arrive at by intellectual abstraction; a living becoming of it or a con- 
scious possession and joy of their object is what they seek. Nor is it the . 
satisfaction of an abstract mind or impersonal existence to which they 
respond, but the joy and the activity of a being, a conscious Person in us, 
whether finite or infinite, to whom the delights and powers of his existence 
are a reality. Therefore when the heart and life turn towards the Highest 
and the Infinite, they arrive not at an abstract existence or non-existence, 
a Sat or‘else a Nirvana, but at an sueule Sat Purusha, not merely at a 
consciousness, but at a conscious Being, ai Chaitanya Purusha, not merely 
at a purely impersonal delight of the Is, but at an infinite I Am of bliss, an 
Anandamaya Purusha; nor can they immerge and lose his consciousness 
and bliss in featureless existence, but must insist on all three in one, for 
delight of existence is their highest power and without consciousness delight 
cannot be possessed. That is the sense of the supreme figure of the intensest 
Indian religion of love, Sri Krishna, thé All-blissful and All-beautiful. 
`” The'intelligence can also follow this trend, but it ceases then to be the 
pure intellect; it calls in its power of imagination to its aid, it becomes the 
image-maker, the creator of symbols and values, a spiritual artist and poet. 
Therefore the severest intellectual philosophy admits the Saguna, the divine 
Person, only as the supreme cosmic symbol; go beyond it to reality and you 
will arrive, it says, at last to the Nirguna,: the pure Impersonal. The rival 
philosophy asserts the superiority of the Saguna; that which is impersonal 
is, it will perhaps say, only the material, the stuff of his spiritual nature out 
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of which he manifests the powers of his being, consciousness and bliss, 
all that expresses him; the impersonal is the apparent negative out of which 
he looses the temporal variations of his eternal postive of personality. There 
are evidently here two instincts, or, if we hesitate zo apply that word to the 
intellect, two innate powers of our being which are dealing each in its own 
manner with the same Reality. 

Both the ideas of ths intellect, its discriminations, and the aspirations 
of the heart and life, their approximations have behind them realities at 
which they are the means of arriving. Both are justified by spiritual 
experience; both arrive at the divine absolute of chat which they are seeking. 
But still each tends, if too exclusively indulged, to be hampered by the 
limitations of its innate quality and its characteristic means. We see that 
in our earthly living where the heart and life followed exclusively failed. 
to lead to any. luminous issue, while an exclusive intellectuality becomes 
either remote, abstract and impotent or a sterile critic or dry mechanist. 
Their sufficient harmony and just reconciliation is one of the great problems 
of our psychology and our action. 

The reconciling power lies beyond in the intuition. But there is an 
intuition which serves the intellect and an intuition which serves the heart 
and the life, and if we follow either of these exclusively, we shall not get 
much farther than before; we shall only make more intimately real to us, 
but still separately, the things at which the other and-less seeing powers 
are aiming. But the fact that it can lend itself impartially to all parts of our 
being,—for even the body has its intuitions,—shows that the intuition is 
not exclusive, but an integral truth-finder. We have to question the intui- 
tion of our whole being, not only separately in each part of it, nor in a sum 
of their findings, but beyond all these lower instruments, beyond even their 
first spiritual correspondents, by rising into the aative home of the intuition 
which is the native home of the infinite and illimitable Truth, rtasya sve 
dame, where all existence discovers its unity. That is what the ancient 
Veda meant when it cried, “There is a firm truth hidden. by truth (the 
eternal truth concealed by this other of which we have here these lower 
intuitions); there the ten hundred rays of light stand together; that is One.” 
“rtena rtam apihitam dhruvam...dasa Sata saha tasthatus, tad ekam.” 

The spiritual intuition Jays hold always upon the reality; it is the luminous 
harbinger of spiritual realisation or else its illuminative light; it sees that 
which the other powers cf our being are labouring to explore; it gets at. the 
firm truth of the abstract representations of the intellect and the phenomenal 
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representations of the heart and life, a truth which is itself neither remotely 
abstract nor outwardly concrete, but something else for which these are 
only two sides of its psychological manifestation to us. What the intuition 
of our integral being perceives, when its members no longer dispute among 
themselves but are illumined from above, is that the whole of our being 
aims at the one reality. The impersonal is a truth, the personal too is a 
truth; they are the same truth seen from! two sides of our psychological 
activity; neither by itself gives the total account of the Reality, and yet by 
either we can approach it. 

Looked at from one side, it would seem as if an impersonal Thought 
were at work and created the fiction of the thinker for the convenience 
of its action, an impersonal Power at work creating the fiction of the doer, 
an impersonal existence in operation which uses the fiction of a personal 
being who has a conscious personality and a personal delight. Looked 
at from the other side, it is the thinker who expresses himself in thought 
which without him could not exist and our general notion of thought sym- 
bolises simply the power o? the nature of the thinker; the Ishwara expresses 
himself by will and power and force; the; Existent extends himself in all 
the forms integral and parcial, direct, inverse and perverse of his existence, 
consciousness and bliss, and our abstract general notion of these things is 
only an intellectual representation of the triple power of his nature of being. 

` All impersonality seems in its turn to become a fiction and existence in its 
every moment and its every particle nothing but the life, the consciousness, 
the power, the delight of the one and yet innumerable Personality, the 
infinite Godhead, the self-aware and self-unfolding Purusha. Both views 
are true, except that the idea of fiction, which is borrowed from our own 
intellectual processes, has to be exiled and each must be given its proper 
validity. The integral seeker has to see in ‘this light that he can reach one 
and the same Reality on both lines, eithet successively or simultaneously, 
as if on two connected wheels travelling on parallel lines, but parallel lines 
which in definance of intellectual logic buti in obedience to their own inner 
truth of unity do meet in infinity. 

We have to look at the divine Personality from this standpoint. When 
we speak of personality, we mean by it at ifirst something limited, external 
and separative, and our idea of a personal God assumes the same imperfect 
character. Our personality is to us at first a separate creature, a limited 
mind, body, character which we conceive of as the person we are, a fixed 
quantity; for although in reality it is always changing, yet there is a suffi- 
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cient element of stability to give a kind of practical justification to this 
notion of fixedness. We conceive of God as such a person, only without 
body, a separate person different from all others with a mind and character 
limited by certain qualities. At first in our primitive conceptions this deity 
is a thing of much inconstancy, freak and caprice, an enlarged edition of 
our human character; but afterwards we conceive of the divine nature of 
personality as a quite fixed quantity and we attribute to it those qualities 
‘alone which we regard as divine and ideal, while all the others-are elimi- 
nated. This limitation, compels us to account for all the rest by attributing 
them to a Devil, or by lending to man an original creative capacity for all 
that we consider evil, or else, when we perceive that this will not quite do, 
by erecting a power which we call Nature and attributing to that all the 
lower quality and mass of action for which we do not wish to make the 
Divine responsible. At a higher pitch the attribution of mind and character 
to God becomes less anthropomorphic and we regard him as an infinite 
Spirit, but still a separate person, a spirit with certain fixed divine qualities 
as his attributes. So are conceived the ideas of the divine Personality, the 
personal God which vary so much in various religions. 

All this may seem at first sight to be an original anthropomorphism 
terminating in an intellectual notion of the Deity which is very much at 
variance with the actualities of the world as we see it. It is not surprising 
that the philosophical and sceptical mind should have found little difficulty 
‘in destroying it all intellectually, whether in the direction of the denial 
of a personal God and the assertion of an impersonal Force or Becoming 
or in that of an impersonal Being or an ineffable denial of existence with 
all the rest as only symbols of Maya or phenomenal truths of the Time-- 
consciousness, But these are only the personifications of monotheism. 
Polytheistic religions, less exalted perhaps, but wider and more sensitive 
in their response to cosmic life, have felt that all in the cosmos has a divine 
origin; therefore they conceived of the existence of many divine persona- 
lities with a vague sense of an indefinable Divine behind, whose relations 
` with the personal gods were not very clearly conceived. And in their more 
exoteric forms these gods were crudely anthropomorphic; but where . the 
inner sense of spiritual things became clearer, the various godheads assumed 
the appearance of personalities of the one Divine,—that is the declared 
point of view of the ancient Veda. This Divine might be a supreme Being 
who manifests himself in various divine personalities or an impersonal 
existence which meets the human mind in these forms; or both views might 
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be held simultaneously without any intellectual attempt to reconcile them, 
since both were felt to be true to spiritual experience. 

If we subject these notions of the divine Personality to the discrimination 
of the intellect, we shall be inclined to reduce them, according to our bent, 
to fictions of the imagination or to psychological symbels, in any case, 
the response of our sensitive personality to something which is not this 
at all, but is purely impersonal. We may say that That is in reality the 
very opposite of our humanity and our personality and therefore in order 
to enter into relations with it we are impellec. to set up these human fictions 
and these personal symbols so as to make it nearer to us. But we have to 

-judge by spiritual experience, and in a total spiritual experience we shall 
find that these things are not fictions and symbols, but truths of divine 
being in their essence, however imperfect may have been our representations 
of them. Even our first idea of our own personality is not an absolute error, 
but only an incomplete and superficial view beset by many mental errors, 
Greater self-knowledge shows us that we are not fundamentally the parti- 
cular formulation of form, powers, properties, qualities with a conscious 
I identifying itself with them, which we at first appear to be. That is only 
a temporary fact, though still a fact, of ouz partial being on the surface 
of our active consciousness. We find- within an infinite being with the 
potentiality of all qualities, of infinite quality, anantaguna, which can be 
combined in any number of possible ways, and each combination is a 
revelation of our being. For all this personality is the self-manifestation of 
a Person, that is to say, of a being who is conscious of his manifestation. 

But we see to that this being does not seem to be composed even of in- 
finite quality, but has a status of his complex reality in which he seems 
to stand back from it and to become an indefinable conscious existence, 
anirdesyam. Even consciousness seems to be drawn back. and leave merely 
a timeless pure existence. And again even this pure self of our being seems 
at a certain pitch to deny its own reality, or to be a projection from a self- 
less* baseless unknowable, which we may conceive of eithez as a nameless 
somewhat or as a Nihil. It is when we would fix upon this exclusively 
and forget all that it has withdrawn into itself that we speak of pure im- 
personality or the void Nihil as the highest truth. But a more integral 
vision shows us that it is the Person and the personality and all that it had 
manifested which has thus cast itself upward into its own unexpressed 
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absolute. And if we carry up our heart as well as our reasoning mind to 
the Highest, we shall find that we can reach it through the absolute Person 
as well as through an absolute impersonality. But all this self-knowledge 
is only the type within ourselves of the corresponding truth of the: Divine 
in his universality. There too we meet him in various forms of divine 
personality; in formulations of quality which variously express him to us 
in his nature; in infinite quality, the Anantaguna; in the divine Person 
who expresses himself through infinite quality; in absolute impersonality, 
an absolute existence or an absolute non-existence, which is yet all the time 
the unexpressed Absolute of this divine Person, this conscious Being who 
manifests himself through us and through the universe. 

Even on the cosmic plane we are constantly approaching the Divine 
on either of these sides. We may think, feel and say that God is Truth, 
Justice, Righteousness, Power, Love, Delight, Beauty; we may see him as 
a universal force or as a universal consciousness. But this is only the abstract 
way of experience. As we ourselves are not merely a number of qualities 
or powers or a psychological quantity, but a dDeing, a person who so expresses 
his nature, so is the Divine a Person, a conscious Being who thus expresses 
his nature to us. And we car. adore him through different forms of this 
nature, a God of righteousness, a God of love and mercy, a God of peace 
and purity; but it is evident that there are other things in the divine nature 
which we have put outside the form of personality in which we are thus 
worshipping him. The courage of an unflinching spiritual vision and 
experience can meet him also in more severe or in terrible forms. None of 
these are all the Divinity; yet these forms of his personality are real truths 
of himself in which he meets us and seems to deal with us, as if the rest 
had been put away behind him. He is each separately and all altogether. 
He is Vishnu, Krishna, Kali; he reveals himself to us in humanity as the 
Christ personality or the Buddha personality. When we look beyond our’ 
first exclusively concentrated vision, we see behind Vishnu all the perso- 
nality of Shiva and behind Shiva all the personality of Vishnu. He is the 
Ananta-guna, infinite quality and: the infinite divine Personality which 
manifests itself through it. Again, he seems to withdraw into a pure spiritual 
impersonality or beyond all idea even of impersonal Self and to justify a 
spiritualised atheism or agnosticism; he beccmes to the mind of man an 
indefinable, anirdegyam. But out of this unknowable the conscious Being, 
the divine Person, who has manifested himself here, still speaks, “This 
too is I; even here beyond the view of mind, I am He, the Purushottama.” 
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T has been seen that the Divine Nature,—that which the ancients 
termed Sachchidananda—in working secretly and inwardly through 
the appearance of the werld, is really striving to manifest Itself ultimately 
in the very nature and substance of that which seems to oppose and con- ` 
tradict its own essential Perfection. And furthermore, that within this 
movement the ego has become an intermediary stage towards the final 
emergence of the fully perfected Gnostic Being, who is the only effective 
instrument of this ultimate world Perfection. But it is clear that the pri- 
mary need of this highest emergence is a spiritual knowledge through which 
a wider Consciousness can eventually be attained. Let us therefore examine 
more closely the steps which constitute the natural basis of this higher 
development. 

In the past, by an advancing power of Reason, man had been able to 
deduce facts beyond the range of his inherited sense-bound awareness. 
Here we see that Reason acting independently of sensory experience had 
sought to discover the objective and absolute truths of the world—that is, 
a reality which exists outside and apart from the nature of man. By this 
endeavour metaphysical thought had been able to proceed beyond the point 
where experimental science could as yet go. But even the acquisition of meta- 
physical knowledge, although it satisfies the quest of Reason, is essentially - 
an,abstract knowledge removed from the reality of the world around, and 
does not embrace the integral Truth. A complete knowledge must even- 
tually bring down the higher truths. And in addition it is necessary that 
these ideals be convertec into facts, and that facts be translated into acts, 
if they are to become real and utilisable values. But since these highest 
ideals merge into spheres beyond our present sensory perception, we must 
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conclude that it is first necessary to expand our own psychological outlook, 
and develop more plastic faculties, in order to bring such supraphysical 
concepts within the realm of actual experience. 

It is by the faculty of Reason that man has been able to raise himself 
effectively above the merely instinctive level of the animal world. Whereas 
below man the senses are the chief channel or means o? communication 
between the great Life urge and the animal’s activity,‘in man the senses 
have become co-ordinated by the development of a sense-mind, which 
translates sensory impressions into mental concepts. Thus animal aware- 
ness is merged into and motivated by the large underlying life-consciousness 
of which the individual organism is-a part. Man, on the other hand, in. 
becoming separated from this direct and common reservoir of knowing, 
has himself developed a self-contained consciousness, organised by the 
sense-mind. It is this separation from the broad primary moczher-con- 
sciousness that has produced in man an indirect or secondary means of 
knowing, centred on the dividing self-conscious nature of the ego; only 
when man can rise above the narrow confines of his self-centred ego does 
he become aware of larger spheres of Consciousness—cosmic as well as 
supra-cosmic—which open him to a more direct realisation of the totality. 
Below him man sees the broad instinctive stream of the life-force, by which 
the activity of the organism is guided and controlled, and above him there 
is the vast sea of a universal consciousness in which the individual can 
himself partake of wider and more comprehensive vistas of knowing,—if 
he is willing to forsake his narrow ego-view of the world. The separative 
organisation of mind is thus an intermediary phase of developemnt between 
the instinctive urge of life and an enlightened cosmic consciousness. Com- 
pared with the separative nature of man’s present outlook, these two modes 
of Consciousness, above and below, are a direct means of action or knowing 
in which there is no division between the acting being and the act, or as - 
in the higher consciousness, between the knower and the known. It is 
what we can aptly call a knowledge by identity, and is in fact the funda- 
mental substratum and process of all knowing. In the super-consciousness, 
however, the action springs directly from the individual’s own awareness, 

whereas in the animal sub-consciousness the action is instigated by an urge 
of which it is not itself conscious. 

Although the sense-mind ordinarily utilises the senses a3 its channel of 
communication to become aware of and make contact with the outer world, 
it can also act independently of the senses and know directly something of 
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the inner as well as the outer nature of things. Such phenomena as tele- 
pathy and clairvoyance, which are largely pushed aside by thet part of us 
which fears an expansion of our present faculties of awareness, indicate 
clearly the inherent plastic nature of mind. These phenomena in fact, 
cannot be explained unless we see that it is because the plrysical senses 
are quieted or subdued—as in sleep or trance or hypnosis—that inner and 
more subtle faculties of the mind are able to emerge, which can extend 
beyond the material field of reality. Yet although sleep and trance are 
usually our first gateways to other spheres of awareness, it is in the waking 
consciousness that these more subtle avenues of knowing have to be culti- 
vated, in order to become normal functions coincident with our ordinary 
outlook. But it must also be noted that clairvoyance and telepathy are 
themselves primary indications of the occult working of the sense-mind. 
They lead us into the subliminal zones of man and the universe, but since 
they are after all bounded by the Cosmic Reality they cannot seize the 
higher supra-cosmic truths beyond the subliminal. It is here that Reason, 
acting in its own free state, independently of all sensory data, can first lead 
us in its incessant search for the Absolute. or fundamental Ground of exis- 
tence to realise those transcendent truths. In this respect it is important 
to note also that mere belief in the magical and the miraculous is not 
synonymous with belief in the existence of the true supernature. Whereas 
the former is not open to the scrutiny of Reason it is only when the reasoning 
power begins to probe and investigate occult knowledge, ruthlessly sweeping 
away all superstitions, illusions and false beliefs that the latter can clearly 
be defined. The way is thus cleared for the intuitive mind to bring the 
true illumination, which lights up the occult zones in their natural relation 
with both our surface consciousness and the supracosmic truths, -For.. 
while seeing into and through the occult truths, intuition also stands above 
and detached from them, and grasps the entirety in a larger perspective. 
By this we see that Reason’s principal function is to act as the mediator 
between the subconscient level of the instinctive life and the superconscient 
sphere of intuitive action, which is the higher aim of man. 

It was this attitude of approach to knowledge—the development of 
Intuition—which characterised the endeavour. of the ancient Vedantic 
Seers. Although utilising Reason for a preliminary opening to Truth, 
they realised that it is beyond mind and the concepts of Reason that the 
pure Transcendent truths really exist,—that which they called the world 
of Light as opposed to our world of ignorance and darkness, Thus they 
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discovered the way by whic the fixed and interminable circling of mind 
could be transcended and-broken; the mind’s cyclic tendency being con- 
verted into an upward spiral movement. All knowledge was based on the 
fundamental realisation that the innermost self of man is identical with 
the transcendent Nature of the Self beyond, (so that the very term Self 
came to mean this Transcendent Reality of which the individual is the self- 
sameness.). It was then the chief pursuit of the ancient Seers to discover 
the secret and hidden links between man and that superconscient Light 
above. Herein lies the importance of the original Vedanta in forming 
the fundamental basis of modern thought, for even while reaching to the 
Heights it had retained its Lold on the innermost reality of man—his soul 
being. , 

In becoming the self-conscious individual with a developed power of 
Reason, man had certainly surpassed the blind instinctive animal level of 
awareness, but in so doing he had forfeited a direct way of knowing for a 
fragmentary and indirect one. It is therefore towards a more self-aware 
identification with the larger Consciousness that man’s efforts must now 
be directed. And this means the development of the intuitive faculty, 
on which all spiritual knowledge is necessarily based. For it is intuitive 
knowledge which brings us into a direct and unified relation with that which 
we ordinarily regard as other-than-self. We can see how modern thought 
has already begun to grapple with the problem of intuition, though modern 
man is not yet fully aware that it is intuition he is really groping for. In 
literature and the creative arts for example, where the subjective element 
naturally predominates, there is the effort of the modernists to combine 
a sensitive feeling into things with a detachment that .can at the same time 
grasp their wholeness. It is the endeavour to penetrate to the innermost 
reality without loosing the perspective of the entirety. In the contemporary 
efforts however, the detachment and the sympathetic feeling have not suc- 
ceeded in becoming one singie and spontaneous expression. By their separa- 
- tion the impersonal quality of detachment has drifted into callous indifference 
and unconcern, while what should be sympathetic insight has become sub- 
merged in the lower levels of consciousnes, from which it is unable to free 
itself. It is only Intuition which can give the true enlightenment, the 
insight which comprehends without becoming helplessly entangled in the 
inward vision. And it is only when our actions spring directly from 
this higher faculty that the intuitive consciousness can be said to be 
established as a permanent “actor in man. 
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In the past there had certainly been. intermittent flashes of Intui- 
ion, but only rarely was there the steady sustained insight which 
narks the established working of the intuitive faculty,—as it appeared 
n the saints, seers, prophets and men of God. It is particularly in the 
vorld’s scriptural revelations therefore, that we can find the richest source of 
in intuitive vision. It is from such records that we learn. of a Transcendent 
eality—the pure Existent beyond existence—which confirms and explains 
me’s own deepest experience of a timelessness beyond the widest compre- 
1ension of mind. It is an experience beyond Reason, which is firmy rooted 
o the phenomenal existence and cannot, like Intuition with its wicer range 
f awareness, wholly seize that higher Truth. It was thus through the 
ntuitive avenues of thought that the ancient Seers sought to reveal the secret 
‘onnection between man and the universe, and between man and that Tran- 
cendent Existent on which both the universe and man depend. Tersely they 
ummed their findings in three succinct formulae. Firstly, by the expression 
‘I am He”, they indicated the self-realisation of the individual’s essential 
meness with that Transcendent Beyond. Secondly by “Thou art That”, 
ach and every individual was realised to be essentially constituted of that 
ranscendent Self,—the pure Divine Nature as the central essence of all 
hings. Thirdly by “All this is Brahman”, the all-embracing truth that 
he Whole as well as the constituent parts were seen to be the very existence 
of that sole-existent Reality. So nct only is each and every individual entity 
nseparably connected witk the Supreme, but also each is joined to the 
ther by that all-pervading Presence, in an intimate relation and oneness 
of being. Thus is the individual, in his activity in the world, intricately 
connected with the collectivity; and without the mutual interchange between 
‘hem neither the collectivity nor the individual can progress and expand 
nto a truly universal existence. 

It is interesting to see the part that Intuition has actually played in the. 
ustory of human thought, particularly in moulding the basic pattern and 
lirecting the chief trend o7 its progress. At crucial moments, whether in 
he leadership of a nation, in scientific discovery or in the creative arts, 
t is always the flash of inspiration that is the nucleus of a new vision, a new 
yrientation or a new impetis in human progress. It is only later that the 
he intellect comes in to build up its own citadel of thought or idea around 
his intuitive light-seed. We can see this process more clearly in the growth 
of the older civilisations, notably in India where spiritual thought and en- 
deavour, which depend largely on the intuitive faculty, had always been the 
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principal pursuit. The dawn of these ancient cultures was invariably marked 
by the appearance of a direct intuitive revelation—either of an occult or 
of a spiritual nature—which became the nucleus of its. future beliefs and 
activity. This was the age of the Gods and the Heroes, the myths and the 
grand epics of man. The dawn of Indian culture was thus the age of the 
Vedas, with its rich store of symbol and its inspired vision of Truth. It 
was a revelation necessarily comprehended by the few of those early times, 
and thus they were obliged to express their vision through the uttered 
word and the known symbolical image natural to the life of the time. Here 
it was the rhythm of poetical expression which best conveyed that lofty 
vision into a comprehensible image and: symbol without losing the true 
inner spirit. The translation of the Vedic symbol into a more precise ex- 
pression but at the same time retaining the original intuitive truths, marked 
the beginning of the Vedantic period—with the appearance of the earliest 
Upanishads. This was the age of instruction rather than of symbolical 
ritual, when actual experience of the sought Truth was transmitted directly 
from Master or Sage to pupil or disciple. It was natural however, that as - 
this knowledge spread outwards it should become more diffused, and that 
the certitude of its spiritual truths should become scattered into specu- 
lative deliberation. The transmission of direct experience thus gave way 
to hair-splitting argument, and argument}to diverse schools of belief. This 
was the period of metaphysical thought,' when attempts were being made 
to formulate the ancient revelations into clear-cut summarised patterns 
and into cohesive and logical inrepretations. Thus arose the many schools 
of Indian philosophy each claiming to give the correct interpretation of 
Vedanta, but each in fact presenting merely a partial and fragmented aspect 
of that integral Truth. They served however, as steps or gateways by 
which these wider universal truths could be comprehended—by the many 
rather than by the few. Unfortunately in the medieval years of sectarian 
development, the unity of the higher truths was lost in the divided channels 
of a many-branching system. That was a time of narrow sectarianism, 
when the composite religion we krow ‘of today as Hinduism began to 
form its characteristic pattern of separative development. A somewhat 
similar trend of events can be seen in the growth of western religion and 
other world faiths. Thus we cannot regard Hinduism as an equivalent 
term of reference for the ancient scriptures of Veda and Vedanta; just in 
the same way that we cannot regard present-day Caristianity as being 
synonymous with the living example of Christ’s life (whose actual words, 
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being mostly lost to us, only an indirect record of the real spiritual teachings 
unfortunately remains)*. Thus even as other world faiths have lost the 
originating spirit of their Founders in spreading their message into the 
world so Hinduism, in its enclosed phase, became a fossilised agglomera- 
tion of sects which largely obscured, while at the same time sheltering, the 
original intuitive utterances of the ancients. But is this modern age which 
has already swept aside its age-long superstitions and false beliefs, it is 
only direct truths and living experiences that can be truly accepted as 
the basis of a broader world outlook. It is in this respect that the original 
teachings of Vedanta come to form the widest foundation for new and 
vaster heights of attainment. 

In regarding separately the respective developments of religion and 
philosophy, (though their actual relationship has always been a combined 
and interdependent one), one can see how each has served in its own way 
towards the cultural uplift of mankind. Broadly speaking, we find that 
whereas philosophy has served mainly as a stage in the ascending progres- 
sion of humanity, religion has tended to form the descending complement 
of a cyclic movement. Thus philosophy has attempted to open up the mind 
to the highest truths, values and principles, while religion originating 
directly from aray of God-given Light has tended to spread its revelations 
outwards until. it has permeated all levels of life. Succsssive descents of 
the Divine Grace have been the seeds from which the world’s religions 
have sprung. By their descents man has been progressively enlightened,— 
raising him to the realisation of an infinite Reality beyond all mundane 
conception, and instigating in him the greater endeavour to realise those 
ideals. But religious movements, which sooner or later have become 
bereft of their spiritual or:gins, can be said to have delivered their message. 
and fulfilled their purpose in the world. Yet men have continued to cling 
to an empty shell of dogma and organised ritual, in spite of the fact that 
the inner spirit has already fled into more dynamic forms of aspiration, 
But although the brozd outward developments of religion and philosophy 
tend to form a cyclic movement, we find that there is also an alternating 
. rhythm within each such that in philosophy the ascent of the individual 
towards those inspired ideals turns to a descent through the collectivity. 


*This is to say that Christ’s real spiritual work. and influence was a significant 
achievement for a previous ‘stage in man’s development, and not so much for these- 
present times, except as a great historical factor in the traditional culture of western man. 
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And conversely the descent of spiritual Light through the broad mass of 
humanity, inspires the individual ascent to regain those Heights, and 
actualise a yet greater realisation of the Divine Reality in the world. Thus 
philosophy utilises the highest ideals of religious expression as its own 
peaks of attainment, while religion ulises the intellectual permeation of 
these spiritual truths for inspiring the multitude towards its own particular 
way and aspect of the Divine. As an intellectual force therefore, philosophy 
attempts to awaken the individual to a comprehension of the highest ideals 
of human conception. and as an emctional factor religion has tended to 
light up a collective aspiration towards its own particular revelation of the 
Divine. In this way religion and philosophy have conjained in the quest 
and realisation of higher truths. l 

_ There are two factors however, which break into what would otherwise 
be an interminable cyclic movement around a fixed point,—as the mind of 
man of itself is wont to turn in a lifeless mechanical circling. One is the 
descent of Grace, through. which God has successively given—in accordance 
with man’s readiness—something of His own Divine Neture to the world; 
and the other is the individual ascent which attains an actual self-realisa- 
tion of the Transcendent Beyond. Thus has a fixed clyce been converted 
into an ascending spiral, which is the basic pattern and hall-mark of all 
spiritual endeavour. Religion thas thus been the chanrel for a renewal 
or rebirth—a Descent from the Supreme,—while philosophy has been 
the chief instrument in stirring the individual quest to reach the higher 
truths revealed to man. In this way the divine Light has come to build 
up a growing spiritual knowledge in the world. And it is this knowledge 
which constitutes the most potent factor and direct opening through which 
modern thought can free itself from the tangle in which it is at present 
enmeshed. _ 

When we consider man’s present cutlook, we see that Reason in be- 
coming the all-dominant and fundamental principle af knowledge has 
irreverently swept away the central factor of revelation together with the 
beliefs which had sprung from it. Faith, belief and intuition have all had 
to give way to a purely rational system of thought. But sooner or later 
man must discover that what he has cmitted,—namely, Intuition or soul- 
vision—is the very faculty by which che wholeness of things, at present 
seemingly disconnected, can indeed be grasped and the Unity perceived 
in them. By this avenue we begin to enquire what the true relation is be- 
tween man and the multiple complex movement of the world, of which - 
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man is inescapably a part. And above all the secret connection between 
this whole existence and- that supreme and absolute Unity beyond, which . 
appears as the pure Existent standing immutably behind the entire cosmic 
existence. Out of this enquiry springs the question of how the constricting 
ego-centre which has come to form the present circumscribed orbit of man’s 
world, can be opened to the true spiritual personality—the real Self of man’s 
being which is the essence of the Self-nature of the Divine. For we then 
realise that the infinite Existent which appears at first to be so infinitely 
remote, is yet intimately connected with the innermost centre of man’s 
soul. These are the problems yet to be considered. And in this endeavour 
we must scrupulously take account of the light which the ancient pathfinders 
have already throwa on this path. 


NATHANIEL PEARSON 


irs 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY* 
(From Kant to Sri Aurobindo) 


PERIODICALLY, in the history of thought, philosophers have found it 
necessary to stop thinking about Truth, Reality, the Universe or 
whatever their subject-matter is taken to be and have compelled, philosophy 
to turn round on itself and become critical iof its own aims and methods. | 
This particularly happens when progress in philosophy for some reason is 
barred and there is a danger of the philosophical energy being frittered away 
either in merely destructive criticism or in, barren speculation. The need 
is then felt for a new method or at least restatement of the true philosophical 
method in order that philosophy may be rescued from its impasse and, to 
use the words of Kant, ‘“‘plazed once again on the sure path of progress”. 

Socrates was the first philosopher who made philosophy reflect on its own 
presuppositions. In modern times philosophy once again became self- 
critical in the hands of Descartes. After Descartes Empiricism culminating 
in the philosophy of Hume had brought philosophy to tke verge of total 
scepticism. Kant affirmed that Hume had awakened him from his dogmatic 
slumber and regarded it as his main task therefore to reconstruct philosophy 
so as to place it on the sure path of science. 

The essence of Hume’s scepticism was that causal connections in Nature 
which are presupposed by science are subjective and therefore fictitious, 
Kant proceeded to answer this scepticism by distinguishing between the 
world of phenomena, i.¢., things as they are known by us and the world of 
. noumena, i.e., things in themselves, and showing that causal connections are 
real and objective in the world of phenomena because the notion of cause is 
such that experience itself would not be possible unless we presuppose 
causal connections between things. To put it popularly, if the mind finds 
something to be necessary then it must necessarily be true of things within 
its experience. Kant expressed this truth in his well-known epigram “under- 


* A Broadcast Talk published with the permission of All-India Radio, Bombay 
> a K 
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standing makes nature”. But for Kant the mind’s authority and jurisdiction 
do not extend beyond phenomena to the realm of things in themselves. 
The mind’s categories are no guide whatever in determining the nature of 
this supersensidle reality. It would seem then that Kant is an agnostic 
concerning suca ultimate conceptions as God, Freedom and Immortality. 
But this is not so. Corresponding to the distinction between the world of 
phenomena and the world of things in themselves, Kant makes a distinction 
between the. theoretical and the practical reason. Theoretical reason, for 
instance, can neither prove nor disprove the existence of God and so what 
Kant calls transcendent metaphy: sics, i.e., metaphysics of the supersensible 
is impossible. But what pure resson is unable to do is accomplished easily 
enough by practical reason which is the reason connected with our moral 
and practical nature. God exists, because His existence is a postulate of our 
moral nature. Thus Kant seems to assert the primacy of the practical over 
the pure reason. 

The dualism in Kant’, S philesophy. established the alternative lines of 
development fer subsequent philosophers. The choice was between the 
high metaphysical road leading through the extension of the authority of 
the theoretic reason to the all-embracing. and timeless Absolute and the 
low empirical road pointed out to some by the practical reason leading to 
a changing human and imperfect world in which the sober pronouncements, 
of science carry greater weight than the airy speculations of metaphysics. 
The two tendencies were towards rationalism and absolutism on the one 
hand, and on the other, towards anti-intellectualism expressing itself in’ 
favour of the Will or of the Intuition as against reason, Positivism and 
Humanism which extol respectively the importance of scientific knowledge. 
and human interest. WAT. 

Hegel took the high road by- rejecting Kant’s notion of the thing- 
in-itself. The real world is also open to the gaze of thought in its highest 
form as Reason, because the Real, says Hegel, is the rational. The cardinal 
principle of what Hegel himself calls his Absolute Idealsim is that “Truth 
is the whole”. Thought as. Understanding sets up antagonisms between ` 
spirit and nature, freedom and necessity, unity and diversity, and even 
falls into irremediable cantradictions. While thought as Reason heals all 
breaches and overcomes all oppositions through the progressive application 
of the dialectical method, culminating in the high vision of the Absolute 
Mind or Idea. All things, including nature and mind and the process of 
history are viewed by Hegel as the self evolution of the Absolute Mind 
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which is not indifferent and aloof but lives in its manifestations. Thus 
-Hegel’s system is the first serious attempt in modern times at a 
universal philosophy which seeks to justify the ways of the Infinite to 
the finite. 

This opinion was not shared by the pessimist thinker Schopenhauer 
who dismissed Hegelianism as “this sickening humbug”, and proclaimed 
himself “Kant’s true successor”. Schopenhauer, as against Hegel, takes 
the high road to the Absolute through the practical reason, which, he identi- 
fies with the Will. The Will in man is something more primitive and founda- 
tional than the intellect and it is also the ultimate cause of all things. Thus 
the chasm between the subjective and the transcendent worlds is once more 
bridged. Schopenhauer showed greater insight than Hegel in recognising 
that the Will is a deeper reality in us than the intellect, but unfortunately, 
in spite of his deep admiration for the Upanishadas, he identifies con- 
sciousness with the mind and so perforce regards the Will-to-life as a blind 
unconscious force working without method and aim, and the conclusion 
he draws is that the world being a product of blindness is not the best but 
the worst of all possible worlds. Man’s life is nasty, brutish and short. 
True wisdom therefore consists in the negative ideal of the denial of the 
Will-to-life, through a holy resignation which results in “unbroken peace 
and the greatest delight in. death”. 

It was the atheism of the great ascetic and renouncer of life that attracted 
Nietzsche, the upholder of the Will-to-power, who preached the gospel 
of the Superman and strength and hardness as the path thereto. These - 
two philosophers had little else in common save atheism. Nietzsche was 
a fighter, filled with a joyous spirit, that looked upwards and forwards 
with triumph and dominion in his eyes. Schopenhauer regarded indivi- 
duality as an evil to be wiped out in the nirvana of the Will. Nietzsche, on 
the other hand, revelled in a sense of superiority and difference from the 
common herd. “The superman”, says Nietzsche, “is the meaning of the 
earth”, “let your will say the superrman shall be the meaning of the earth”. 
But Nietzsche, the materialist, does not and. perhaps cannot tell us, 
what is the meaning and end of the superman. “God is dead,” says his ` 
Zarathustra, and so the superman too is to be born for no more glorious 
end than death. In the universal sea o7 blind forces he is perhaps a bigger 
and a noisier bubble than the common herd but equally doomed to final 
extinction. 

A very different turn is given to Voluntarism or the philosophy of ` 
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the Will in the pragmatism of William James and John Dewey which arose 
as a revolt against the Absolutism of Hegel and his English successors. 
For James, the practical reason takes the low road, and he is willing to 
follow it anywhere so long as it does not lead to the lion’s den of the Abso- 
lute. James is the prophet of Humanism and uses his magnificient gifts 
of intellect and literary style to re-establish the maxim of the ancient Pro- 
tagoras that “Man is the measure of all things”; he is, to use his own words, 
a tough-minded and radical empiricist; for him life is an adventure into the as 
yet undetermined and unknown future, and Truth is not something finished 
and absolutely fixed in “a block universe”, but a product in the making, 
and in the making of which our human wishes and desires and the will to 
believe play an important part. Truth then lies in successful willing and 
not in a mental copying of an absolute and eternal pattern. James ‘“‘damns 
the absolute” because it denies individuel differences and personal freedom 
and leaves no room for “a real God, for real change and for real possibilities.” 
Ideas and theories must then be understood not as images of eternal verities 
but as biological instruments which the organism evolves for experimenta- 
tion and exploration of the environment. Hence Dewey’s philosophy is 
called Instrumentalism. For Dewey, philosophy itself has value only as 
an instrument for promoting social welfare. This tendency to rescue philo- 
sophy from a barren intellectualism and make it dynamic for social values 
is a very healthy sign, but once again everything depends on how human 
welfare is to be conceived and determined. If the Absolute, like Nietzsche’s 
God, is dead, we are left without an ultimate sanction and justification 
for our human values and must limit our notion of welfare to the satis- 
faction of our biological needs and at worst release the elementary force 
of the Will and call in question one of the greatest achievements of civili- 
zation, the purity of the Will to Truth. 
Anti-intellectualism takes a different form in the philosophy of Bergson 
which reaffirms the maxim of Heraclitus that “everything changes”. In 
this, Bergson is supported by zhe greatest modern cosmologist, Whitehead 
who denies that there are discrete and permanent substances in Nature 
and regards everything merely as a string of events. Reality is Process or 
a living flow which Bergson regards as a process of constant evolution 
with the éan vital as the thrusting force behind it. As opposed to White- 
head, Bergson maintains that the intellect is incapable of grasping this 
- living flow in its inwardness, since it congeals the flow into solid objects 
and breaks up its continuity -into discrete states of consciousness. Thé 
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intellect is created by the élan vital for TEE of action and so cannot 
embrace life of which it is an emanation. It is only by intuition that we 
can grasp the true nature of things. Bergson’s intuition, however, is not the 
luminous and ineffable experience of the mystics, but something primitive 
and biological in character. Nor is Bergson’s élan vital much superior to 
_ the blind force of the materialist, for theré is no divine consummation 
towards which the process of evolution tends. 

The pragmatic view that tne truth of an idea lies in its successful appli- 
cation or verification makes pragmatism closely allied to what appears to be 
the dominant philosophy of the twentieth century in the West, viz., Logical 
Positivism. Positivism as such is hostile to any metaphysics that deals with 
super-sensible realities, but the modern positivists have carried this unrea- 
soned antipathy to God to a rather ridiculous extent. They assert that 
since only those statements have meaning which can be verified in sense 
experience, statements concerning the so-called super-sensible realities 
are not even false but strictly meaningless. Thus both “God exists” and 
“God does not exist” are nonsense statements for they have no application 
within the field of our five senses. - 

Russell, though not a representative of this' school, leans heavily towards 
it and has this in common with it that he rejects metaphysics and confines. 
all knowledge to mathematics and the empirical sciences. The true philo- 
sopher according to him is not the system-builder but one who patiently 
analyses and explains the concepts of science and commonsense with the 
help of what he calls “the pewerful logical technique of modern analytical 
empiricism”. Philosophy is simply science becoming self-conscious and 
critical of its own concepts. It brings no message from the Eternal and 
makes no proncuncements on the value of human life and its final destiny. 
The universe shows a total indifference to our hopes and aspirations, and 
for aught we know “the march of unconscious power may trample down our 
ideals”. Hence “for man it remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, 
the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day”. 

The world today is in a painful chaos ir. which all our values have been 
overturned and laid low. There is yet a great hunger among people all over 
the world for a new light and a new message of hope that will lead them 
out of their present bewilderment. It seems unlikely that philosophy in the 
West today with its denial of absolute values and its glorification of our 
ptimitive and libidinous nature can provide an answer to that aspiration, 
Even the absolutism of the English Hegeliens is barren, because it makes no 
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provision for the regeneration of man and ends on the agnostic note that 
“in the end all is beyond us”. In this babel of confused tongues there is 
only one voice in the world of philosophy today that speaks as one possessing 
authority. Sri Aurobindo is widely known as a mystic and saint, but few 
realize that he possesses too a commanding intellect that is capable of a 
rigorous logic and an austere clarity of expression. He is, to borrow his own 
words, “a metaphysician doubled with a Yogi”. Sri Aurobindo would 
agree with Dewey that philosophy should be a dynamic force in social 
reconstruction, for his goal is not the world-denying Nirvana of Buddhism 
and Mayavada Vedanta. But he would insist that philosophy can be socially 
‘useful only if it is essentially dynamic for the realisation of Absolute 
Truth. 

‘Rejecting partial solutions, Sri Aurobindo reconciles in his integral vision 
the Absolute and the process of evolution, Absolutism and Humanism. 
The Divine and, the human are indifferent to each other, only if the Divine. 
is turned into a conceptual abstraction or the human is pulled down to the 
infra-rational level which is the meeting point of the animal and man. Sri 
Aurobindo makes the Divine lzan to the human and raises the human to the 
Divine. The limitation of James’ Humanism consists in keeping man chained 
to his physical, vital and men-al nature and denying or ignoring the divine 
Presence seated in the hearts cf all beings. By opening to the Divine within 
“the soul’s horizon widens to measureless sight”, leading to the ineffable 
“outburst of the Godhead in man.” 

The secret presence of the Divine Consciousness in all things explains 
too the real drive and meaning cf the process of evolution. The evolutionary 
will or élan is only apparently unconscious, but in reality is a self-veiling 
Power or Shakti of the supreme Consciousness which is its secret Guide 
and Master. Evolution thus is not a stumbling half-lit adventure into 
the unknown, but has for its divinely decreed purpose the manifestation of 
the Divine itself in the earth-consciousness and the human body, leading 
to the fulfilment of Kant’s dream of a Kingcom of Ends in the establishment 
of a spiritual society in which the emphasis will have shifted from the out- 
ward and instrumental to the inward and intrinsic values. This view of 
evolution as a veiled manifestacion of the Supreme enables us to understand 
each term in the evolutionarr series as the true intention and reality of 
the preceding term. The materialist in evolution takes hold of the process 
from the blind end and so explains it only by an ignorant denial of every- 
thing that transcends his formala of Matter in motion. Now, just as Matter 
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is the veil of life and life the veil of mind, so the mind too must be regarded 
as a veiled form of a higher consciousness which Sri Aurobindo calls ‘the 
supramental or the Truth-Consciousness, which still awaits a descent and 
an unfoldment in human nature. The mind or reason being a product of 
evolution with Inconscience as its base is conditioned by ignorance, and 
hence a movement that takes the mind for its’ guide is, says Sri Aurobindo; 
_ an evolution in the Ignorance. But in recognising the inadequacy of reason 
we must not commit the mistake of Bergson and the pragmatists of becoming 
anti-intellectualists; rather we should seek for that higher consciousness or 
intuition which transcends both our rational and animal nature. Sri 
Aurobindo like Dewey is an instrumentalist with this radical difference ` 
that he regards the intellect as an instrument not of the animal in us but of 
the divine indwelling spirit which is our true being. 

The vital significance of Sri Aurobindo’s thought for our times is that 
according to him human evolution has reached a stage when it is preparing 
for the next advance. Just as the mental being has evolved from the animals, 
so from the human race must evolve a race of supramental or gnostic beings. 
This Supermind is the highest mode of manifestation of the Divine Con- , 
sciousness and what makes the emergence of the Supermind different from 
any previous emergence is that it has the power to transform and divinize 
the whole being of man down to the very cells of the body. 

The Supramental being must not be confused with the Nietzschean 
Superman. “Nietzsche”, says Sri Aurobindo, “hymned the Olympian, ` 
but presented him with the aspect of the Asura, with the stern convulsed 
visage of the Titan”, whereas if human Godhead is the goal to which the 
race must advance, we should owe our allegiance to the divinity that confronts 
us “with a clear, joyous and radiant countenance”. True supermanhood is 
the divine and harmonious Absolute of all that is essential in man. Sri 
Aurobindo thus stands as the herald of a new age of humanity and perhaps 
also as its Master-Leader. l 

Sri Aurobindo is not unaware that “confusion, trouble, disorder and upset 
everywhere is the general state of things”, but adds confidently that “the 
better things that are to come are preparing or growing under a veil”. All 
of us may not share his optimism because we do not share his vision, but we 
cannot help hearkening to his voice when he says, “The descent of the 
Supramental, is an inevitable necessity in the logic of things and is therefore 
sure. This will be‘enough to change the world and to change Nature by 
breaking down her present limits. But what, how, by what degrees it will 
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do, it is a thing that ought not be said now; when the Light is there, the 
Light will itself do its werk, when the Supramental Will stands on earth, 


that Will will decide. It will establish a perfection, a harmony, a Truth- 
creation—for the rest, well, it will be the rest—that is all”. 


J. N. CHUBB 
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__.«SoverEIGN Sway oF SADHANA 
(Continued from last issue) 


7. Are we then to rest like morons? No, the foothold, the root of these 
thinkings must be searched for first. If an infant, unfit to stand, has (there- 
fore) not got the gait firm and steady, how can he attempt at climbing the 
hill or running fast?! 


Does it then mean that we are to cease from thinking, voluntarily forfeit 
the special faculty developed in man and regress to the level of an auto- 
maton or an unthinking enimal? And if we do so, where would we be? 
Is it not out of these mental activities in various. fields that the best part of 
man the thinker has sprung up? The workings of the mind are the very 
things that hold man at the top of creation and in desisting from them we 
shall cease to be men. Are we expected to do that? No, says the author. 
We are not called upon to eliminate the mind in its proper role. On the 
other hand, we are asked to find the true basis on which alone 
the mind is intended to function. The thoughts are not the mind itself 
“at its base, in its essence. They are rather the products of the mind-activity. 
But the seat of the mind a: actu is to be found in the mind în situ and it is 
this radical background that holds, and against which pass the thought- 


* Sanskrit verses of Sri T. V. Kapali Sastry, translated into English with annota- 
tion by M. P. Pandit. 
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movements, that is to be searcked for and got at to get a true measure of 
the activities of the mind. “The mind is essentially calm in its pure nature” 

and to evaluate correctly and -egulate our thoughts we must first get at 

the very base on which they stand, to get into the Quiet at the back of the. 
mind which alone could give the right perspective and prepare the ground 

for the fuller light to guide the mind in action. Until that is done, to busy 

with the mind and run with its flights is as dangerous and foolish as it is. 
for an infant who has not yet fcund his feet firm to attempt a run or climb 

the hill. 


8. Let him sport who is clever in reasoning in the plentiful arena of the 
mind’s domain; let him who is skilled in bearing the load of the ‘mine’ 
carry the baseless burden; let the bee search for (to enjoy) the lotus in the 
sky without direction (or hope); (on our part) let us with firm steps in the 
gait, settle in the Quietude!* 


But human temperaments vary and each nature inclines to the line to 
which it is strongly attracted There are those with special aptitude for 
the exercise of their mental faculties and theirs is the eidolon of the Reason. 
Nothing is valid until it passes the test of the mind’s reasoning. Not only 
things proper to the realm of the Reason, but those above it are also 
required to be rationally processed if they are to be accepted. The domain 
of the mind knows no frontiers because it rotates round its own axle and to 
those who worship at the shrin2 of Reason alone, not even the existence of 
God can pass muster unless it can be logically proved to be tenable. All 
must fit into the four corners of the reasoning mind in its fanciful flights. 
That is the story of Philosophy in the West and to some extent the later 
developments in the dialectics of Indian Philosophy, Let such, says the 
author, luxuriate in the never-ending expanse of the mind’s vegetation. 
We cannot argue and convince them, for doubt and argument exist for 
their own sake and cannot be eliminated by mental means. We cannot 
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convince either him who is wedded ‘udvdha) to the sense of my-ness, 
mamat (note the appropriateness of the word udvaha, mamata being 
feminine). He is so much cbsessed with his own sense of importance and 
responsibility, his own ego, that his vision gets clouded. He identifies 
himself with all that properly speaking, does not belong to him; he assumes 
responsibilities which are either wholiy unreal or never meant to be shoul- 
dered. by him in the present state of his ignorance and inaptitude. It is 
his ego which leads him to multiply his self-created problems. Such a 
one is best left to himself and his brood of worries. Both the logician and 
the egotist can be allowed to busy themselves with their labours which 
ultimately come to nothing, proceeding as they do in an unreal vacuum. 
The analogy of gagandravinda is given to bring home the ridiculousness 
of the situation. The aravinda, lotus grows only in water and never in the 
empty spaces of the sky! Still if the bee thristing for honey in the lotus, 
not knowing where to find it, goes on searching for the same in the vastnesses 
of the sky with no sense of direction (or with no reasonable hope), what 
could it expect to find at the end of its labours? Nothing. Yet the bee 
must be allowed to go through its repetitive rounds, the logician to spin 
out cobwebs of his mental constructions, the egotist to solve the problems 
of his own making. We on our part shall learn to divest ourselves of our 
mental and vital (egoistic) trappings and proceed to find our poise in the 
Quietude that is ever at the back of our external personality. Only thus 
can we hope to acquire the minimum firmness and solidity in our gait 
on the road to Truth and cease to be carried away by the raging storms 
of the world of mental movement. 


9. Enough is the seeing and seeing of the crowd of things sensual that 
are like bubbles. Enough is the waiting and waiting upon the host of Gods 
in whose gift are the joys of the world. Enough with discussion, wordy 
and dry, entwining and stele. Meditation on Samba the Lord with his 
Shakti even once, reveals the Glory of Silence,+ . 
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But how to get at the quietude? 

The first requisite is to withdraw our gaze fom the objects of the senses 
which hold our attention fixed on to them: The multifarious and fleeting 
objects in the world that rise and fail, appear and disappear like bubbles, 
exercise a strong fascination over our senses as fodder to cattle. Our con- 
sciousness is habituated to occupy itself with this floating panorama of sense- 
objects. As long as it continues to be attracted and held by this spectacle 
it cannot turn to anything else. So enough of this distracting crowd. There 
is no end to it, unless we choose to end its hold on-us by withdrawing our 
sight from it, to begin with. Enough also of this preoccupation with the cares 
of the world and running after joys. People invoke the aid of the higher 
powers, the Gods and wait on them for some miraculous interventions when 
they find themselves unequal to the situations they are faced with. Even when 
their wants are fulfilled for the time being, new wants crop up and thus they 
are frequently, if not perpetually, in want and hence miserable. Hence our 
aim must be lofty, says the poet, and the result of our endeavour enduring 
and worthy of the soul that is superior to human nature. We shall not waste 
any more time upon austerities whose one aim is to enable ourselves to 
enjoy better this ignorant and halr-lit life in which we are revolving. We will 
not waste time either in discussions, interminable wordy battles in which 
the mind loves to revel. These acrobatics may be satisfying to the mental 
vanity of man, but they help hmm little. On the other hand they mislead 
him into believing that inelllectual comprehension is the be-all and end-all 
of man, the mental being. The mind contents itself with abstract reasonings 
and conclusions whereas in fact it has hedged itself with bewildering 
circuits of wordy formulas. The mind goes through the same rounds again 
and again and its labours are pronouncedly repetitive, stale. 

These are the three habits to be eschewed viz. indulgence in the fleeting 
procession of sense-objects, preoccupation with means and disciplines 
to glorify and aggrandise the little ignorant life we normally lead, and en- 
slavement to the mechanical habits of the mind, before we can hope to come 
under the sway of the Silence. One can not force and effect an entry into 
this Silence. It is there at the back of everything, supporting in its solidity 
all that exists in it and it opens out on him wko‘has no barriers to prevent 
its spread. One has only to disencumber cneself and allow the silence to 

settle in him. An initial gathering up of one’s consciousness which is nor- 
mally spread out in a thousand directions, and its release in meditation upon 
the Lord with his Shakti, is indicated as the easiest means of a fruitful 
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waiting for the entry of the Silence intc one’s being. It is not a long and 
arduous process. A sincere and aspiring meditative effort even once serves 
to prepare the necessary opening through which the Silence begins to take 
hold of the being. ; 

Having thus far dwelt upon the meandering course of the mind, the 
futility of its labours and the necessity of release from its clamping clutches 
into the freer reaches of Quietude, the author indicates that meditation, 
- worship of the Lord is the one effective means of opening into the Silence 
of which quietude is the vestibule. What is this meditation? How is the 
Lord to be invoked and worshipped? The next verse proceeds to begin 
the exposition of the line of approach that forms the subject-matter of the 
Theme—the Sadhana. 


10. This is the prime and initial part o7 our line of the Supreme’s worship: 
“All this is Thine, not ours; Thou art the proprietor of the worlds.” Suc- 
cess, then, in the achievement—great or small be the instrument—rests 
with the Lord of Supreme Power; we here on our part keep to the Stillness 
in adoration. 


That there are many disciplines for Godward approach is weil known. 
Apart from the esoteric disciplines of Mysticism all over the world, there 
are the traditional lines of Yoga in India, each with a different basis of 
approach, precess of working and different stress of realisation, though the 
broad goal of all is the same viz. union with the Divine. Each of them has 
its own steps or padas to be passed through one after the other. And this 
Sadhana, this line of approach proper to the Truth of God and all exis- 
tence as envisaged here has also its cheracteristic limbs, of which the pri- 
mary and the initial part, the purva-ange, is described in this verse. It lies 
in a sincere, deep feeling shaping a radical and active attitude on the part 
of the seeker that all verily belongs to the Supreme One, the Lord, nothing 
belongs to man and that He the Divine is the world’s Owner and lodger 
in many souls and forms of being. This is a truth of life, of creation itself. 
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which it is imperative on every seeker to feel first in the heart or intellec- 

tually comprehend and zhen to make of it a living knowledge and ruling 

principle of his life. Men, in his ignorance, claims to own and enjoy as 

much of the universe as he can. But what after all is this man? He is “a 

“ composite of material elements constituting the physical body which is 

a portion and product of the physical universe with life and its activities 

as well as mind moving rounc the ego-centric individual existence. Just 

as the gross body derives its existence from the physical universe, so also 

individual life in the body belongs to the world of Life and is a canalised 

unit flowing from it; the same is true with the individual mind also as that ` 
is but a portion of the universal Mind. If, then, we look at our bodily egis- 

tence along with the activities of life and mind in this larger manner it 

will be easy to find that we wrongly identify ourselves with what-are not 

ourselves but what really are part and parcel of universal Matter, universal 

Life and universal Mind.” (Lights on the Upanishads by Sri Kapali Sastry) 

And the universal Life, Mind and Matter are, to use the potent phrase 

of the Upanishad, the Lord himself abroad, the Superme in extension or 

manifestation. All is He, all is His. He the Lord pervading is the warp 

and woof of the peoples. sa otah protasch vibhuh prajdsu (White Yajurveda 

32.8) f 
It is not enough that this xnowledge forms part, even an important part, 
of the intellectual make-up of the individual. It should be a living faith 
of the soul, a kind of light at the centre illuminating every corner of his 
being in all its activities. All must be governed by this fundamental per- 
ception. Once this attitude is firmly established, important consequences 
ensue. The seeker, now that he recognises the Supreme as the Lord of all, 
the Dispenser of all, comes to see that even success in his effort does not 
depend upon his personal exertion alone but upon the Will of the Lord. 
He has only to offer himself entirely to the Will of the Lord whatever it 
-be. He has no need to lament over his impossible failings, for it is not his 
effort that is going to decide the success or failure even as it is not the vaunted 
strength of the puny individual that really settles the matter. It is ultimately 
the Lord, the Master of Strength who decides and gets his will executed 
through whatever instrument he chooses—be it intrinsically great or small, 
for the strength that effects is the Lord’s and not the seeker’s, who 
is but an instrument. Gathered in this unshakable faith and knowledge, 
we keep ourselves still in the silence, in adoration of the Lord, for 
only so can the Lord’s will and strength find unobstructed passage in us. 
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11. With this prime part without break, in the still and loney land, in 
the abode of the Flame set in silence, awakened and intact, profound without 
noise, when the Divine’s play shines in one’s face with blooming eyes, this 
world’s kingdom becomes adorable, as the home of the World’s Lord. 1 


When this condition is well set, that is, when the whole -being of the 
seeker recognises the overlordship of the Supreme and opens out in a settled 
poise of utter surrender to His will, the world around begins to appear 
to him in a different hue. It is no more the multitudes of creatures 
with their restless clamour that dominate the scene. It is the all-pervading 
-presence of the One, the ineffable Silence that invites him wherever he 
turns. Within himself, when the clang and rush of effort, responsibility 
and care die out, there is a certain release in the consciousness retiring into 
the inner layers of quietude. Man awakens to deeper strata of being where 
there is a happy silence, where he begins to feel there is his true centre. 
And there in the silent- chamber of the heart he discovers that fire. of 
aspiration for the Divine which has been so long lying latent, slumbering, 
but now under conditions more congenial to its rise, has got kindled, awa- 
kened and leaps up to a growing flame. Silence in the mind and life-parts 
are the most indispensable conditions for this flame to be increasingly active. 
The flame is smothered in the enveloping! smoke of desires, passions and 
restless movements. It gets dissipated, interrupted and that is why periods 
of intense aspiration in the seeker are not continual, they are often inter- 
mittent. But under the new conditions the flame is steady, ‘intact’, and 
lights and warms up the entire corridors of the being which is now increa- 
singly free from the turmoil of the usual activities and is filled with a profound 
silence: The play of the Divine is already at work in the seeker, it exudes 
an irrepressible cheer, a current of constant joy—since that is its inalienable 
nature—which expresses itself in the brightness of the visage, the blooming 
of the eye. The eye is the window in the physical frame for the soul, and 
the delectation of the soul is perceptible in the lustre of the eye. It is then 
that the expanse of the world appears differently. It presents itself in its 
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true role as the habitation of the Supreme Lord and for that reason adorable 
and cherishable. The seeker is set in the right frame to gain a proper and 
truer perspective and the world is seen by him not as an illusion or an im- 
pediment to be done away with, but as a sacred dwelling place of the Lord 
and as such claiming particular attention from those that seek to serve Him. 


12. When the mind is without repose, contact with the World’s Master is 
not settled. When the inner flame in the heart’s mansion is fast alseep, all 
is accursed (lit. done to ashes). And, while a joyless: difference dominates 
the entire world, how can the creature see in it the mansion of the Supreme 
Splendour? + 

SG 

Obviously this realisation could not be expected in the normal conditions 
under which man is obliged to live. His mind is restless, busy with fleeting 
impressions and objects and this preoccupation prevents whatever contact 
with the Divine one may have from being constant and active. The per- 
versive movement of the minc interrupts its continuance. When the fire 
of godward aspiration is ‘asleep’, i.e. latent, there is really no savour in life, 
All is dry and dull with nothing to enthuse the inner self of man. The soul 
of man is happy only when it progresses, and is allowed to progress. 
The awakening and the rise of the Flame within is at once the impelling’ . 
force and testifying witness to the progress that is being forged and this 
consciousness suffuses the entire being with happiness. But when the fire 
© lies unkindled and the soul is morose, it feels betrayed by the rest of the being 
which is either not ready or not willing to help it in its onward journey. 
No spiritual progress could be expected under such adverse conditions. 

Again, normally creatures and forms are separate and separated and not 
merely physically but in consciousness also. They always meet in fric- 
tion. Contact between the diverse forms with which the world is peopled 
is mostly of a disharmenious kind; each looks to its own growth and well- 
being and impinges upon the cther only with a view to its self-aggrandise- 
ment. A continual state of war thus seems to govern the relations of 
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forms in creation. Even mutual arrangements for association etc. are a 

pis aller, their sole function being a promotion of a more efficient growth 

of the constituent individual units. This fact of multiplicity in creation— . 
a multiplicity apparently devoid of any mutuality and harmony but marked 

by a rigid exclusiveness on the part of each—is what strikes the average 

mind. Unable to pierce through this apparent multiplicity into the truth of 

Oneness underlying it, the mind sees the world as a mere conglomera- 

tion of so many diverse, disharmonious formations. How could it see 

in it the abode of the Splendour that is Divine? 


(to be continued) 


T. V. KAPALI SASTRY 
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TPE spirit of American ycuth today is quite different from what most 

foreigners believe it to be. American materialism is dead and even the 
restricted intellectualism and stubbornly predujiced scientism is beginning 
to take on the smell of the past whenever it appears among young people, 
- the smell of moth balls with which someone is desperately trying 
to preserve old-fashioned ani thoroughly out of date hangovers of the 
past period. 

In fact, it is almost regrettale to observe iow the scientific spirit, which 
after all has had its great cortributions to the evolution of man today, is - 
rapidly falling into discredit during these recent years. The advertising 
slogan, heard over the radio so many times: “it has been scientifically proven,” 
seems to provoke more smiles from day to day than to pS as it did 
only recently. l 

The gods of the past are being disenthroned rapidly. It is one of the 
thrills of living in America tcday to hear all around the noise of tumbling 
idols that only yesterday seemed established forever. 

What is there by being created is a vacuum. That is the most fertile 
situation for the coming transformation, which is already appearing in 
many corners. And into this questioning openness falls the vision of Sri 
‘Aurobindo. Here I shall report some personal observations that may throw 
a certain light on the ways ty which super-mental influences press down 
on a disintegrating mentality. . 

Sri Aurobindo’s works havz been used as text books in a number of my 
courses at Stanford University in California, courses on Comparative Reli- 
gion, Indian. Philosophy, Ind-an Literature, the Bhagavadgita and Contem- 
porary India. These courses which are not required by any department at the 
University are taken by the students completely voluntarily and solely 
because of their interest in these studies. This interest has rapidly increased 
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in recent years. While the special and somewhat advanced courses on 
Indian Philosophy and the Bhagavadgita draw an enrollment of twenty-five 
to thirty Upper Division and graduate students, the courses on Comparative 
Religion is taken by students of all ages and recently has grown to an enroll- 
ment of over 300. Under such circumstances to realize one’s responsibilities . 
is the major task. : 

Every time when in the course of the lectures I arrive at the point 
where Sri Aurobindo can be introduced, I notice a strange hush falling 
over the audience; The students forget to write notes, forget to joke 
with each other, forget practically themselves and their appearance, 
and listen intently in complete absorption. I am sure this is not due to any 
oratorical devices on my part, but simply due to the fact that they all feel 
that now something relevant is going to be introduced into their lives for 
which they have been waiting a long, long time. The very first quotations 
from Sri Aurobindo’s writings have each time this transforming effect on > 
the audience. In numerous conversations with students it has appeared that 
it is not primarily any of the metaphysical points of Sri Aurobindo’s system, 
not so much his descriptions of higher planes of consciousness that attract 
- any of the students, but his giving us a task to perform, a thrilling, exciting 
task, For the young people of this generation are all too willing to work if 
only they knew for what. They are not aroused by any doctrine that goes as 
far as the salvation of their own souls only; in fact, they do not combine 
any worthwhile idea with such a prospect, unless they can see a 
‘ task ahead to be performed that will give meaning and value to their 
existence. 

At the end of the courses I have several times asked the students to write 
down their reaction to Sri Aurobindo, not to be graded, but entirely outside 
of the examination for my personal information only. They have freely 
declared their doubts about this or that point in Sri Aurobindo’s system, 
usually on the basis of an insufficient understanding of it. But they have 
prevailingly expressed their amazement about the fact, that such a great 
and inspiring philosophy could possibly exist in our time, and that they 
personally have thereby been relieved from their earlier skepticism, agnosti- 
cism and pessimism. 

I shall proceed now to quoze literally some typical statements: 

“The LifeDivine has proposed an answer to one question which has never 
before been answered for me. I had worried about the ‘why’ of evolution 
and of creation: I had studied some religion and some philosophy and 
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finally concluded it was for the happiness of man, or actually of specific 
‘men’, The object of a person’s life is to be happy and religion and philo- 
sophy are means to that end. But then again was another question—so what? 
What does it mean that men ave evolved and created to be happy? Here 
everything seems te stop and yet that doesn’t seem a sufficient reason for 
the whole involved creation and evolution. Aurobindo has offered the 
first answer which has seemed to me to be at all satisfying. Men are simply 
instruments in the evolving principle which has a purpose outside of man 
himself. This idea had not been offered before.” - 

“The Life Divine is a stimulating book. I cannot read it without feeling that 
there is purpose in everything. He raises questions in my mind frequently, 
only to answer them in the next paragraph or chapter.” 

“The impact of this boo'x on me was stronger than anything I had read 
before.” 

“Life Divine fulfills the need of evar hase ha .This is the one philosophy ` 
that gives us a future instead of a past.” 

“I think in several ways LifeDivine has teen the most thought-provoking 
book I’ve read recently. Almost an unending stream of questions can come 
from viewing his assertions.” 

“In the writings of Sri Aurobindo there is a single quality which both 
arrests my mind by its claim of authenticity and compels my interest because 
it speaks to ali that is unfulfilled within me...The Life Divine accepts as a 
guiding principle that it must take into account every element of experience 
and penetrate its significance, both as it is and what it is capable of becoming, 
can lay claim to proposing the most truthful hypothesis to which a life may 
be devoted... 

“There is another effect which Aurobindo’s writings have which some- 
times is very alarming. Nothing I read seems novel, everything read is 
recognized, it is as if I had forgotten it and Aurobindo was reminding me of 
what I have always known. This is hard to stomach for a person who has 
thought of himself as highly critical.” 

“Before beginning a study of Aurobindo I had focussed upon a alipneston: 
How resolve the conflict between the inner leadings in me to enter the path 
of renunciation, withdrawal into a monastic meditative existence, a whole 
giving of yourself in quiet waiting, and simultaneously with developing 
experience in this direction there was an insistent need for dedicated action. 
The turmoil took this form: how could there be dedicated action without a 
consistent awareness of God in being possessed by God—and how is this 
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poaibie.4 save by the contemplative bfe such as. portrayed by John of 
The Cross? 

“Needless to say, Aurobindo has ied the synthesis with this 
question. Called attention to other lateat problems and again applied his 
synthetic vision.” 

“Thru Aurobindo I founc suggestion ofa depth and meaning in the world 
and in myself, that shocked me out of the customary intellectual attitude 
of the day.” | 

“Tt seems to me that Aurobindo has explained, with unusual clarity, the 
nature and significance of one’s spiritual nature in relation to God. He 
succeeds in putting across < new perspective in terms which I find much 
easier to understand than the few people I have read in the Christian heri- 


tage,” 
“I started Aurobindo’s book sont four times each time, I never got 
` past page one—the fifth time, I started it and I am still reading...... 


“Aurobindo’s book is important to m2 for a reason he zives in his first 
chapter: it says, in essence: the human aspiration is fon order, harmony 
and the manifestation of Ged. I saw a cartoon once that states the same 
thing in a more humorous manner: a man walked up to an information booth 
and said, ‘Why am I here? how do I fit into the infinite scheme of things?’ 
Man wants order, meaning; just drifting along is not satisfying. Aurobindo 
gives a key to this harmony and order.”’ 

“My reactions to the Life Divine are both: positive and negative. 

“I think that it is probably one of the most extensive metaphysical sys- 
tematizations that has been attempted in the history of philosophy. It 
has come out just when the world is most in need of a powerful affirmation 
of the reality cf existence, of the nature of ‘the Divine. Most important, 
however, is the position which Sri Aurobindo gives to man ia his ontology. 
‘He does not relegate man to the position of a slave of divine determination. 
He makes man responsible for what he will become and, in this way makes 
_ him supremely conscious of his actions. Religious leaders have arisen 
before who have said that man should act Acoorling to the will of God, 
but ‘such a weak and negative approach <o man’s responsibility left a lot 
to be desired. These men heve reminded man that his salvation i i i 
part at least, in his actions. 

“Sri Aurobindo, however, has affirmed that not only dass man’s own 
salvation lie in the performance of activit; for the sake of the Divine, he 
says that the fulfilment of the Divine purpose in the world can only be 
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attained by the activity of man. The salvation of the self for the sake of 
the attainment of a heavenly state or of liberation is an essentially egoistic 
activity. Man, he says, can only transcené his ego if he acts only for the- 
basis of all existence, the Divine in all things.” 

“Aurobindo; impressions: 

Man seeks to be whole in every country. The formulation of the total 
philosophy in the manner of working out each element in its own significance, 
then interrelating it with other aspects in a total picture, culminating in a 
single unifying truth for all mankind results in the deepest of satisfaction 
for the truth-seeker. Ore feels that nothing has been left out. 

‘Not only this precise formulation, but the magnificent and powerful 
spirit that blows through all the works inspires at a subterranean level. A 
person who delves becomes infused with the sense of a philosophy taking 
hold of all of himself, rather than merely his intellectual faculties. 

“The way in which the philosophy is lived might be misunderstood, and 
misunderstandable because of the differences in cultures, customs, history. 
But the truth uttered seems utterly and completely familiar—and would 
be to one in any culture, for it hits the basic unity that pervades us all.” 

“I have found in the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo a beautiful, a complete 
synthesis of all the tangled ideas which I held concerning God and the 
world. But more thar this he brings in an explanation of evolution 
which so completes and explains science and biology that he gives mea 
new sept from which to look at all that is around and all that is 
happening.” 

“The most impressive fact in the Life Divine, for me, is Aurobindo’s 
unflinching, absolutely irretrievable insistence that if a man is to effect 
any significant change upon his life and his world, that change must come 
from within himself as the result of wholeheartedly—with complete as- 
piration—serving the supreme purpose of Sachchidananda. Everyone is 
all too ready to work and struggle on superficial levels with the latest penacea 
—whether it be socialism, a new ethic, psychological statistics—as the 
instrument for pertecting himself, his life, the life of others—in other words, 
for perfection. In this way a man or a woman may shunt off a part of res- 
ponsibility, saying, “This much for me, this much for charity,’ like a miser 
weighing out his gold...... a? 

“But more and more persons are looking for something deeper, are turning 
their spiritual intensities more within, are realizing their desperate need 
for spiritual harmony instead of strife.” 
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“The chapter on the triple transformation with its description of the 
perfecting of a man, enumerating the Cangers and false powers that can be 
encountered by seeking for the inner being without having perfected the 
physical nature first—brings up the. immediate question of the how. If 
the purpose of the Life Divine is to remoye the intellectual barriers, and 
demonstrate the practical validity of the way—then where is the oppor- 
tunity for seekers to obtain the ‘how.’ Integral Yoga is reported to be a 
complicated but effective way, if.a sur2 guide is to be found. Is America 
to migrate to India, or will the complete Synthesis on Yoga be published 
for America as a book gurur It is surely en unfinished job to do so ae 
well with the ‘what’ and ignore the “how. au 

“T can say that I was immensely impr essed with the scope of its purpose, 
the unassailable logic it employs in its arguments, the all-containing and com- 
prehending breadth, its synthesizing of mach of the divergent paths of Western 
materialistic philosophies, the sureness of its right, and the complete 
removal of any possible hesitancy concerning the validity of its statements. 

“Sri Aurobindo writes with great conviction and persuasion.” 

A husky football player who is not considered a good student ard doesn’t 
like philosophizing too much, has this to say: 

“Reading The Life Divine has given me great personal pleasure. I can 
think of nothing I’ve ever read which sounds so pleasant to the ear. I admit 
I don’t understand all of it. 

“Upon first being introduced, so to speak, to Sri Aurobindo, through his 
book and, in turn, being introduced to his philosophy, one has the feeling 
of being ushered into a great and spacious room with thousands of chairs 
all about. Sri Aurobindo is your guide and he tells you, or rather points out 
` to you, that you may sit in any of these chairs, or you may sit in all the 
chairs or again, if you like, you may bring your own chair, if there is not 
one present to your liking. In other wcrds, he does not tell you that you 
must act this way or you must do this or that in order to be happy in life 
or to achieve salvation.” 

A point that is being emphasized again and again in these student reports 
is their amazement at the “tolerance” of Sri Aurobindo for other philosophy 
systems and various forms of cultural expressions: 

“What strikes me the most about the book and Aurobindo’s philosophy, 
as seen through it, are his statements of the value of, or divine reason for, 
other philosophies and systems. Tolerance ‘of everyone and everything is 
on every page.” 
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“I was especially interested in the convicing testimony which in all fair- 
ness he presents for opposition views.’ 

One of the most frequently repeated critisisms is directed ‘against Sri 
Aurobindo’s language, which is found hard to understand and, in their 
opinion, stands in need of a special dictionary or even of translating into 
more usual expressions. 

“I have found the reading very involved and laborious.” 

“There is a gread neec for a dictionary to explain the particular meaning 
Aurobindo ascribes to each capitalized word. At times he became so abstract 
that the faint images his words produced in my mind were reduced to nothing 
at all but bare words devoid of any ‘sense.” 

. “Tt was extremely difficult for me to-understand, and I plan to read it many 
times before I hope to grasp it thoroughly, but yet I didn’t have a feeling of 
being bogged down or confused intentionally in order to mask faults or 
weak points. It was rather a feeling of struggling to grasp a difficult premise, 
which, if accomplished, would aid you immeasurably in reaching some solu- - 
tion of your ever-present search.” _ 

“I believe that his writing hampers the understanding of his message toa 
great extent. I noticed, however, that as I went further along in the Life 
Divine that I was less and less hampered by the complicated construction of 
his sentences... . 

It is too bad that such an unimportant matter as this hampers the clarity 
of his expression. One might say, however, that this condition is good, in 
in a way, because only those people who are willing to work to get the full 
realization of his intuition will receive it.” l 

Positive reactions to Sri Aurobindo’s style are by no means missing. Here 
is an example: 

“The expression of Aurobindo is tremendously inspiring. His command 
of the English language in being able to express the most tremendous state- 
ments in the most beautiful, strong courageous, uplifting energizing poetic 
manner enables the person to participate in an aesthetic way, in the very 
highest of the experiences he describes. The very being is fired by the mastery 
by which he conveys both ideas and experience in terms of the wricten word.” 

However, the most serious criticism is directed against Sri Aurobindo’s 
emphasis on Brahmacharya. This is felt to be an anthropologically limited 
idea that may have its place in view of some speciality of Indian’s sex feelings, 
no universal application. Of course, there is a great deal of reluctance on the 
part of the young people to whom such an idea is entirely new to accept 
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its validity in their own case, because i do not intend and do not see 
the necessity of renouncing something that has no negative implication to 
them. Young Americans today are particularly allergic to anything that 
may even faintly sound like the puritenic emphasis from which they are 
breaking away so wholeheartedly. 

But beyond this limited and rather worldly point of view there is also a 
widespread feeling among the students hat in order to live up to Sri Auro- 
bindo’s principle of transformation rather than escape, sex as well as all 
other earthly realities ought not to be given up but raised to a higher level. 
Sri Aurobindo points cut in one of his letters that such a course is fraught 
with peril. I heard one student ask in reaction to this passage: “Since when 
is Sri Aurobindo avoiding dangers, if pat and conquering them would 
mean a higher realization?” 

On the basis of such observations I save come to the conclusion that 
what some bright young people mean by positive sex is something- that 
does not fall under Sri Aurobindo’s critizisms of sex as a whole, but contains 
already an element of transformation in it, which may faintly remind us of 
some of the Tantric ideas and practices. 

Such are some observations that may be of interest to students of Sri 
Aurobindo’s philosophy in India. First, it may be that many of the reactions, 
appreciative as well as critical, are equaily heard in Indian circles and thus 
will evoke the joy of recognition, havirg a rather universal tinge. Second, 
it may be that some of the quoted statements will serve to adjust an opinion 
about American mentality that is still too widely held in India today. 

The opportunity to study American students’ reactions to Sri Aurobindo 
has been rather unique at Stanford during these recent years, in so far as no 
other American university has so consistently emphasized studies of Indian 
philosophy and of Sri Aurobindo’s ideas. However, the students at Stanford 
University are in no way special studerts and the experiences encountered 
here would be likely to be repeated in any of the other hundreds of univer- 
sities and colleges in the U.S.A. if given the same opportunities of learning. 


FREDERIC SPIEGELBERG 
(Darpan Parvat) 
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Hinduism and Eternal Verities by Sanat Kumar Roy Chowdhuri. Second 
Edition. pp. 82-++1x. Price Rs. 2;-. Copies to be had of Das Gupta & Co., 
Ltd. 54/3, College St. Calcutta. ; 

Speaking of Hinduism we are tempted to recall an interesting observation 
made on the subject in the American Encyclopedia of Religion: “It (Hin- 
duism) is broad; it is tolerant; it has an absorptive quality which enables 
it to assimilate almost anything with which it comes into contact. When 
it was officially asked for census purposes, ‘what constitutes a Hindu?’, 
the only answer that one writer could find as satisfactory was this, “Any 
one who says he is Hindu, is one”. 

And truly sc. For Hinduism is more a way of life, a process of culture 
than a religion as such. The kind of exclusiveness, the rigidity and uni- 
formity of worship and beliefs, priestly organisation on compulsory basis, 
. and Dogma, that characterise other well-known religions are conspicuous 
by their absence from Hinduism. It is a natural organic development of 
the means for a many-sided growth of man from his original half-animal 
base into the highest perfection of manhood. It has evolved around certain 
eternal verities of life and embraces in its comprehensive sweep the whole 
range of creation itself. The book under review is a commendable effort 
to formulate in simple words the essentials of truths that underlie and 
support this vast edifice, and bears the impress of the author’s learning, 
sincerity and zeal in calling for an understanding evaluation of the Sanatana 
Dharma. 

“The word Hindu or Hinduism”, he writes, ‘‘is not to be found in our 
Shastras. The corresponding word is Manava Dharma or simply Dharma 
which means stabilising Force, that which holds Humanity together, 
Religion, according to the Hindus, is not a matter of dogmas or creeds or 
beliefs...If the world is ever welded into one State and that State has a 
religion, it is only the Hindu religion as taught in the Upanishads and in 
the Srimad Bhagavadgita that can aspire to be the world-religion.”’(p. 2 & 3) 
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We are in substantial agreement with the spirit of this observation. For 
the only true religion of man is to learn to realise his identity with the Divine 
Being or Reality that stands behind as the self of himself and of the world 
and through it to realise his essential identity with the One and the All. 
And only that Religion which opens avenues of development in this direc- 
tion to all who seek for it, regardless of every other factor, can claim universal ` 
acceptance. The Religion. of the Hindus is that, or at any rate potentially 
that. 

Classified under 25 heads, the treatise covers a large ground touching 
upon almost every important aspect of the Philosophy and Practice that 
go under the name of Hinduism. Creation, its process, the place of avatars 
as examined in the light of modern theories of Evolution, Gunas and their 
bearings, the well-known divisions of Time yugas, Deities are some of the 
topics. In a very useful chapter on the Mantra and Shabaa, he observes: 
“The appearance of the Universe, of the various Devatas, are accompanied 
not only by the phenomena perceptible to the eyes, but also by sound, 
which could be heard, were our eyes perfect. The sound ‘is, in essence, 
_ the same as the Devata. This sound atthe appearance of 2 Devata, which 

is perceptible by the Yogis is the Bija Mantra of the Devata. The Hindus 
go further and say that given the Mantra the Devata is there. Mantra is 
the sound-form of the Devata” (p. 25). This is an important sacle of 
Tantras put in a nutshell. 

A fairly exhaustive treatment of the various chakras, or subtle Pesca 
physical centres, in the system of man and the Kundalini Shakti at the 
base of the spine, follows in the chapter on Yoga. The connotation of 
Yoga is far wider than allowed to it in these pages by the author. “To 
terminate the. cycle of Life and Death”, “Attaining union with or a know- 
ledge of Ultimate Cause” etc. are undoubtedly ends of Yoga, but only of 
certain types of them. Yoga can also be a means for the fullest develop- 
ment: and perfection of man working for an increasing perfection of the 
world. It can be made the most effective means for translating into action 
the full significance of birth and creation summed up in the famous phrase. 
of the seers, sarvam khalu idam brahma, all this is indeed the Brahman, all 
creation is verily divine. Divine it is in essence, divine it shall be in fruition. 

A detailed description of Prdna Pratishtha—the ceremony by which the 
presence of the deity is invcked to enter the Image that is worshipped— 
(again a Tantric practice), the doctrine of Karma and rebirth, the place of 
Good and Evil in Hindu philosophy are some of the other subjects dealt 
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with. Speaking of Caste and the much ill-informed. criticism directed 
against it, the author draws attention to the fact that originally Varna or 
class was just a functional classification or distinction and quotes from the 
Mahabharata in support (Shantiparva, Mokshadharma Ch.14, V. 10). 

We cannot help observing, with a note of regret, that the author should 
have gone out of his way in many places to depreciate the value of other 
religions as if to enhance thereby the superiority of his own. Every reli- 
gion has played an especial part in building up Human Progress, As Sri 
Aurobindo notes: 

“Each religion has helped mankind. Paganism increased in man the 
light of beauty, the largeness and height of his life, his aim at a many-sided 
perfection; Christianity gave him some vision of divine love and chairty; 
Buddhism has shown him a noble way to be wiser, gentler, purer; Judaism 
and Islam how to be religiously faithful in action and zealously devoted to 
God; Hinduism has opened to him the largest and profoundest spiritual 
possibilities...All religions have saved a number of souls.” (Thoughts and 
Glimpses) l i 
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ABNENT | 
The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 


the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - ~- - Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIAL 


THE END OF A CIVILISATION* 
ae world has been going down in its course of degradation with an 
increased momentum since the very beginning of the present century. 
One of the great symptoms of the decline is the prevalence of’ wars. It 
can be said in fact that there has been no real peace or even truce upon 
earth since the century opened with the Russo-Japanese War. Wars have 
continued since then uninterruptedly: some part or other of the world has - 
always been involved. Indeed one can say it has been a single war carried on 
on many fronts, opening out at different times. Another noticeable thing about 
these wars is their nature; with the lapse of time they have become more 
and more. extensive and more and more devastating. It is no longer now 
simply a clash of armies or professionals, of that section of society whose 
business it is to fight. Whole nations—literally the whole of a people inclu- 
‘ding men, women, children of all ages—are now mobilised, have to take 
part in the fight and share the same danger. 


* Based on The Mother’s talk 
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Naturally, war meant always killing; but the nature of killing has changed’ 
and even the motive too. Killing is now attended with cruelty, done with ` 
methods terribly atrocious and revolting!y ingenious. And this has affected 
the very consciousness and morale of man. Not only there is no decency or 
decorum, not to speak of magnanimity and nobility of attitude and behaviour 
—once familiar things in stories of the Kshattriya, the Samurai, the Knights: 
of old—there has come into the field a phenomenon for which it has itself 
found a name, sadism wanton violence and on a mass scale. Man seems to 
have thrown off all mask, all the rules of civilised social life and has become 
worse than the animal: he is now the Fisacha, the ghoul and the demon. 
He seems to have reached the bottom of the pit. 

We know of worlds—vital worlds—which are made of the most unima- 
ginable horror and ugliness and devilry. Many have contacted such domains 
either consciously in the course-of their yogic experiences or unconsciously 
in nightmare. They bear testimony to the stark monstrosity of these worlds 
—the gloom, the fear, the pain and torture, the doom and damnation that 
reign there. That entire inner world seems to have precipitated itself upon 
earth and taken a body here. A radiant poet spoke of Paradise being trans- 
planted upon earth in the shape of a happy city (the city of the Raghus): 
today we have done the opposite miracle, the devil’s capital city is installed 
upon earth, or even something worse. For, in the subtler worlds there is a 
saving grace, acter all: If you have within you somewhere an aspiration, a 
trust, a faith, a light, the enemy cannot touch you or maul you badly: You . 
may have also around you taere beings who help you, a teacher, a guide 
who is near visibly or invisibly to give you the necessary warning or protec- 
tion. But here below when the enemy has clothed himself in a material 
form and armed himself with material weapons, you are almost helpless. 
To save yourse-f from a physical blow, it is not always enough to have the 
proper inner ccnsciousness only. Something more is needed. 

Therefore misery stalks large upon the earth. Nothing comparable to it, 
either in quality or quantity, can history offer as an example. Man finds 
no remedy for his ills, he does not dare to hope for any. He feels he is being 
irretrievably drawn into the arms of the Arch-enemy. 

Perhaps it was necessary that it should be so. A pralaya, a Deluge has to 
be there to end an epoch and begin a new one. Indeed the civilisation that 
man has built up for millenniums, that has reached its culmination in modern 
scientism, whatever gifts it might have brcught to him, however great and 
powerful and beautiful it might have been at its best in its own sphere, 
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< “still it had and was a limitation, acted as a deterrent to a further 
-leap and progress of the consciousness. It is the humanistic cycle that 
has reigned, from the ancient Greek down to modern America. Is it not 
time that another consciousness should intervene, other gods make 
their appearance? 


K 
kk 


And yet if the civilisation really goes, it will not be a small thing, even 
when measured on the cosmic scale. A civilisation is to be judged and valued 
not at its nadir, but at its zenith, in its total effect and not by a temporary 
phase in its course. Civilisation really means preparation of the instrument: 
the human instrument that is to express the Divine. The purpose of creation, 
we have often said, is the establishment of the highest spiritual consciousness 
in the embodied life on earth. The embodied life means man’s body. and life 
and mind; individually and socially these constitute the instrument through 
which the higher light is to manifest itself. The instrument has to be pre- 
pared, made ready for the purpose. Actually it is obscure, ignorant, narrow, 
weak; at the outset and for a long time it expresses only or mainly the infe- 
rior animal nature. Civilisation is an attempt to raise this inferior nature, to 
refine, enlarge, heighten it, to cultivate and increase its potentialities and 
capacities. The present civilisation, we have said, is a growth of thousands 
of years—at least five thousand years according to the most modest archeo- 
logical computation. In this period man has developed his brain, his rational 
intelligence, hes unravelled some of the great mysteries of nature; he has 
controlled and organised life to an extent that has opened new possibilities 
of growth and achievement; even with respect to the body he has learnt 
to treat it wita greater skill and endowed it with finer and more potent 
efficiencies. There have been aberrations and misuses, no doubt; but the 
essence of things achieved still remains and jis always an invaluable asset: 
that must not be allowed to go. l 

If the civilisation goes, it means the instrument is gone, the basis on 
which the edifice for the Divine Consciousness is to be built is removed, 
nothing remains to stand firmly on. So the labour has to start again: one 

must begin fram the beginning. The work has to be done and will be done, 
it cannot be allowed to terminate into a labour of Sisyphus. 
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Look at the individual. Why is there in it the life-urge to persist, to 
endure, to survive? If life had no othe: meaning than mere living, then 
the best thing’ would have been to drop the body as soon as it is badly 
damaged or incapacitated, through illness, accident or old age.. Instead, why 
this attempt to prolong it, to refuse to accept the present difficulties and 
disadvantages? The reason is that life requires time to grow in conscious- 
ness, to acquire experiences, to assimilate and utilise them so as to transform 
them into powers of being, time, that is to say, to build and forge the ins- 
trument ‘so that it may house the higher consciousness and existence. In 
the present make-up, the body, at a cer-ain stage has.to te given up; for 

the frame becomes too rigid and stiff to keep pace with the growing and 

fast moving inner consciousness. The thread is taken up again in another 
life; but there is always a considerable reduplication in this natural process, 
one has to repeat the stage of babyhood and immaturity, a retempering of 
the instrument till it is capable of newer uses. True, something of the 
experiences, their essence, is stored somewhere in the depth of the being; 
but it is not utilised fully, it is not an effective element in the normal 
consciousness. And although one always bases oneself upon one’s past, the 
edifice constructed seems new every tim2. Yoga in the individual seeks to 
eliminate this element of repetition and unconsciousness and delay in the 
process of growth and evolution: its aim is to complete the cycle of 
individual growth in a single life. 

Now the same principle can be extenced to the wider collective deve- 
lopment. Civilisation has reached a status today when the next higher 
status can be and must be attempted. Man has risen to a considerable 
height in the mental sphere; the time ard occasion. are now here to step 
beyond into the supramental, the dynamically spiritual. Dangers are ahead, 
even around and close: all the forces of tae infra~human, the submerged 
urges of animal atavism are pushing and pulling man down to a regression, 
to a reversion fo type. The choice is indeed crucial. If the civilisation is 
to perish, it means mankind has to start over again its life course, begin, 
that is to say, at the baby stage, once moze to go through the slow process 
of centuries to acquire the mastery that was attained in the physical, the | 
vital and the mental domains. Already there have been such lost. periods 
in man’s evolution now submerged in his consciousness and their gains 
are being with difficulty recovered. But a landslide at this critical hour will 
‘be a colossal catastrophe—humanly speaking, some thing almost 
irremediable. 
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For here is tae sense of the crisis. The mantra given for the new age is 
that man shall be transcended and in the process, man, as he is, shall go. 
Man shall go, but something of the vehicle that the present cycle has pre- 
pared will remain. For, that precisely has been the function of the passing 
civilisation, especially in its later stages, viz. to build up a terrestrial temple 
for the Lord. The aberration and deformation, rampant today, mean only 
an excess of stress upon this aspect, upon the external building which was 
ignored or not sufficiently considered in the earlier and higher curves of 
the present civilisation. The spiritual values haye gone down, because the 
material values came to be regarded as valueless and this upset the economy 
or balance in Nature. It is true that we -have gone far, too far in our 
revanche. And the problem that faces us today is this: whether mankind will 
be able to change sufficiently and grow into the higher being that shall 
inhabit the earth as its crown ir. the coming cycle or, being unable, will go 
totally, disappear altogether cr be relegated to the backwater of earthly 
life, somewhat like the aboriginal tribes of today. 





What is necessary at the beginning is to remember the 
Mother as much as possible, to concentrate on her in the 
heart <or a time every day, if possible, thinking of her as the 
Divinz Mother, to aspire to feel her there within you, offer 
her your works and pray that from within she may guide 
and sustain you...the mentality begins little by little to 
change and a new conciousness opens in the sadhaka which 
begins to be aware mare and more of the Mother’s presence 
within, of her working on the nature and in the life or 
of some other spiritual experience which opens the gate 


towards realisation. 
SRI AUROBINDO 
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THE UNSEEN INFINITE 


Arisen to voiceless unattainable peaks 
I meet no end, for all is boundless He, 
An absolute joy the wide-winged spirit seeks, 
A Might, a Presence, an Eternity. 


In the inconscient dreadful dumb Abyss 
Are heard the heart-beats of the Infinite. 
The insensible midnight veils His trance of bliss, 
A fathomless sealed astonishment of Light. 


In His ray that dazzles our vision everywhere, 

Our half-closed eyes seek fragments of the One: 
Only the eyes of Immortality dare 

To look unblinded on that living Sun. 


Yet are our souls the Immortal’s selves within, 
Comrades and powers and children of the Unseen. 


1939 October 
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Q) 
THE INNER SOVEREIGN 


Now more and more the Epiphany within 
Affirms on Nature’s soil His sovereign rights. 
My mind has left its prison-camp of brain; 
It pours, a luminous sea from spirit heights, 


A tranquil splendcur, waits my Force of Life 

Couched in my heart, to do what He shall bid, 
Poising wide wings like a great hippogriff 

On. which the gods of the empyrean ride. 
My senses change into gold gates of bliss; 

An ecstasy ‘hrills through touch and sound and sight 
Ficoding the blind material sheath’s dull case: - 

My darkness enswers to His call of light. 


Nature in me one day like Him shall sit 
Victorious, calm, immortal, infinite. 


1939 September 


(3) 
THE BODY 


This body which was once my universe, 
Is now a pittance carried by the soul,— 
Its Titan’s motion Sears this scanty purse, — 
Pacing through vastness to a vaster goal. 


Toc,small was it to meet the giant need 
That only infiritude can satisfy: 

He xeeps it still, foz in the folds is hid 
His secret passport to eternity. 
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In his front an endless Time and Space deploy 
The landscape of their golden happenings; 

His heart is filled with sweet and violent joy, 
His mind is upon great and distant things. 


How grown with all the world conterminous 
Is the little dweller in this narrow house! 


1939 October 


(4) 


Light, endless Light! darkness has room no more, 
Life’s ignorant gulfs give up their secrecy: 

The huge inconscient depths unplumbed before 
Lie glimmering in vast expectancy. 


Light, timeless Light immutable and apart! 
The holy sealed mysterious doors unclose. 

Light, burning Light from the Infinite’s diamond heart 
Quivers in my heart where blooms the deathless rose. 


Light in its rapture leaping through the nerves! 

Light, brooding Light! each smitten passionate cell 
In a mute blaze of ecstasy preserves 

A living sense of the Imperishable. 


I move in an ocean of stupendous Light 
Joining my depths to His eternal height. 


1939 October l SRI AUROBINDO 
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DIRGHATAMAS’ HYMN TO AGNI * 


OFFER like a secure seat that womb to Agni the utterly bright who 

sits upon the altar and his abode is bliss; clothe with thought as with 
a robe the slayer of the darkness who is pure and charioted in light and ` 
pure bright (white; of hue. 

(=a white brightness). 

2. The twiceborn Agni moves (intense) about his triple food; it is eaten 
and with the year it has grown again; with the tongue and mouth of the 

-one (or with his tongue in the presence of the one) he is the strong master 
and enjoyer, with the other he engirdles and crushes in his embrace his 
delightful things. 

HQ is-used of the sexual cortact; 47: from F to cover, surround. 

3. He gives energy of movement to both his mothers on their dark path, 
in their common dwelling and both make their way through to their child 
(or following their child), for his tongue is lifted upward, he destroys and 
rushes swiftly through and shculd be chosen, increasing his father. 

(Expl. Heaven and Earth, Mind and body dwelling together in one frame 
or in one material world move ir. the darkness of ignorance, they pass through 
it by following the divine Force which is born to their activities. FIT is of 
doubtful significance. The father is the Purusha or else Heaven in the 
sense of the higher spiritual being.) l 

4. For the thinker becoming man his swift hastening impulsions dark 
and bright desire freedom; active, rapid, quivering, they are yoked to their 
works, swift steeds and driven forward by the Breath of things. 

5. They for him destroy and speed lightly on (or speed and pavidi) 
creating his dark being of thickness and his mighty form of light; when 
reaching forward he touches the Vast of Being, he pants towards it and, 
thundering, cries aloud. 

(mait might mean the vast earth, but saft and even qf are not 
used in the Veda invariably, the former not usually, to mean earth, but . 
stray or return to their original sense—atdt aaqz:),. 


* Rig Veda, 1. -140 
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6. He who when he would become in the tawny ones, bends down and 
goes to them bellowing as the male to its mates,—putting out his forces he 
gives joy to their bodies (or he makes blissful the forms of things) and like a 
fierce beast hard to seize he tosses his horns. 

(349 the cows, Hea: of a later verss—knowledge in the mortal mind). 

` 7. He whether contracted in being or wide-extended seizes on them utterly; 

he knowing, they knowing the eternal Agni enjoys (lies with) them, then 
again they increase and go to the state divine; uniting, another form they 
make for the Father and Mother. 

8. Bright with their flowing tresses they take utter delight of him, they 
who were about to perish, stand upon high once more for his coming; 
(ma: is uncertain, It may be dead or dying. tfit=delight is here perfectly 
proved) for he loosens from them their decay and goes to them shouting 
high, he creates supreme force and unconquerable life. 

9. Tearing about her the robe that conceals the Mother he moves on 
utterly to the Delight with the creatures of pure Being who manifest the 
Force; he establishes the wideness, he breaks through to the goal for this 
traveller, even though swift rushing, he cleaves always to the paths. 
(freq fega are uncertain.) 

10. Burn bright for us, O Agni, in our fullnesses, henceforth be the strong 
master and inhabit in us with the sisters; casting away from thee those of 
them that are infant minds, thou shouldst burn bright encompassing us all 
about like a cuirass in our battles. 

(zafi is the Greek kasis and an old variant of aaf] —wife or sister. 
Therefore it is coupled with 497 like T=). 

11. This, © Agni, is that which is well-established upon the ill-placed; 
even out of this blissful mentality may there be born to thee that greater 
bliss. By that which shines bright and pure from thy body, thou winnest 
for us the delight. 

12. Thou givest us, O Agni, for chariot and for home a ship travelling with 
eternal progress of motion that shall carry our strong spirits and our spirits 
of fullness across the births and across the peace. 

13. Mayest thou, O Agni, about our Word for thy pivot bring to light 

' for us Heaven and Earth and the rivers zhat are self-revealed; may the Red 
Ones reach to xnowledge and strength anc long days of light, may they choose 
the force andthe supreme good.’ 


.SRI AUROBINDO 
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THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES* 
( New Series-3 ) 


PROGRESSIVE evolution of the visible and invisible instruments 

of the Spirit is the whcle law of the earth nature; that too is the 
undamental value which underlies all the other values of its existence and 
:s process and gives them their significance. 

' Spirit has concealed itself in inconscient matter. It evolves, for itself 
irst of all and as if that were its only preoccupation, forms of matter by the - 
vorking of matter forces. It is only when this has been sufficiently done, 
hat it thinks of life. . 

And yet a subconscient life and its imprisoned forces were there all the 
ime in matter and its forces and are there even in its most apparently 
nanimate forms... 

Afterwards came an evolution of mind in many forms by the working 
f liberated mind-forces, In those life-forces in matter and even in the 
ery substance of matter mind was latent. An evolution of mind in the living 
orm by a working of liberated mind-forces was the third chapter of the 
tory. The third chapei is not completed, neither will it be the end of the 
\arrative. > 


EVOLUTION—-NOTES 


The evolution of the earth nature is not finished because it has manifested 
mly three powers out cf the seven-fold scale of consciousness that is involved 
n manifested Nature. It has trought out from its apparent inconscience 
mly the three powers of Mind and Life and Matter. 

Mind emerges out of lite in matter; it is incapable of menite directly 
n the material form. It is there, but it acts mechanically in the somnam- 


*From the unpublished writings of Sri Aurobindo 
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bulism of an original force of inconscience end inertia. This and no more is 
what we mean by the inconscience of Matter; for although consciousness 
is there, it is involved, inorganic, mechanical in its action; it supports 
the works of Force by its inherent presence, but not by its light of active 
intelligence. This is why material Nature does the works of a supreme and 
miraculous intelligence and yet there seems tobe no intervention of any 
indwelling Seer or Thinker. 

Ether and material space are different names for the same thing. Space, 
in its origin at least if not in its universal character, is an extension of the 
substance of consciousness in which motion of energy can take place for 
the relations of being with being or force with force and for the building 
up of symbclic forms on which this interchange can be supported. Ether 
is space supporting the works of material energy and the symbolic forms it 
creates; it is, speaking peradozically but to the point, immaterial or essential 
matter. $ 


CONSCIOUSNESS —PSYCHOLOGY 


All that exists or can exist in this or anv other universe can be rendered 
into terms cf consciousness; there is nothing that cannot be known. This 
knowing need not be always a mental knowledge. For the greater part of 
existence is either above or below mind, and mind can know only indirectly 
what is above or what is below it. But the one true and complete way of 
knowing is by direct knowledge. 

All can be rendered into terms of consciousness because all is either a 
creation of consciousness or else one of its forms. All exists in an infinite 
conscious existence and is a part or a form of it. In proportion as one can 
share directly or indirectly, completely or incompletely in the eternal aware- 
ness of this Infinite, or momentarily contact or enter into, or formulate some 
superior or inferior power of its consciousness or knowledge, one can know 
what it knows in part or whole, by a direct knowing or an indirect coming to 
knowledge. A conscious, half-conscious or subconscious pee in 
the awareness of the Infinite is the basis of all knowledge. 

All things are inhabited by this consciousness, even the things that seem 
to us inconscient, and the consciousness in one form can communicate or 
contact with the consciousness in another or else penetrate or contain or 
identify with it. This in one form or another is the true process ep an know- 
ledge; the rest is ignorant appearance. 
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All things are one self; it is the one Knower who knows himself every” 
where, from one centre or another in the sn aDNy of his play. Otherwise 
no knowledge would be possible. _ 

The sense of a greater or even of an ultimate Self need not be limited 
to a negative and empty wideness whose one character is to be without limi- 
tations or features. The first extreme push of our recoil from what we now 
are or think ourselves to be may and does often at first carry us over into 
this annihilating experience. A negation of our present error, a release from 
our petty irksome aching bonds may seem to be the only thing worth having, - 
the only thing true. The rest is infinity, freedom, peace. We feel an Infinite 
that needs nothing but its own infinite to fill it. We rejoice in a freedom of 
which-any form, name or description, any creative activity, any movement, 
any impulse would be a disturbing denial and the beginning of a relapse 
into the error of will and desire, the ignorance of the illusory finite. To 
accept nothing but the tare bliss of infinity is the condition of this peace. 
The mind escaping from itself denies all thought, all form-making; 
all motion or play of any kind; for that would be a grievous return to itself, a 
miserable imprisonment and renewed hard-labour. The life released from 
the toil of labouring and striving and living demands only immobility and 
no more to be, a sleep of force, the surety and rest of an immutable status. 
The body accepts denial and dissolution, for to be dissolved is to cease to 
breathe and suffer. A bodiless, lifeless, mindless infinite breadth and 
supreme silence shows to us that we are in contact with the Absolute.... 


All existence,—as the mind and sense know existence,—is manifestation 
of an Eternal and Infinite which is to the mind and sense unknowable but 
not unknowable to its own self-awareness. 

Whatever the manifestation may be, spiritual or material or other, it 
has behind it something hat is beyond itself, and even if we reached the 
highest possible heights of the manifested existence there would be still 
beyond that even an Unmanifested from which it came. 

The Unmanifested Supreme is beyond all definition and description by- 
mind or speech; no definition the mind can make, affirmative or negative, 
which can be at all expressive of it or adequate. i 

To the mind this Unmanifest can present itself as a Self, a supreme 
Nihil (Tao or Sunyam), a featureless Absolute, an Indeterminate, a blissful 
Nirvana of manifested existence, a Non-Being out of which Being came or a 
Being of silence out of which a world-illusion came. But all these are mental 
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formulas expressing the mind’s approach to it, not That but impressions 
which fall from That upon the receiving coasciousness, not the true essence 
or nature (swarupa) of the Eternal and Infinite. Even the words Eternal 
and Infinite are only symbolic expressions through which the mind feels — 
without grasping some vague impression of this Supreme. l 

If we say of it neti neti, this can mean ncthing except that nothing in the 
world or beyond it of which the mind can take cognisance is the Supreme 
in its entirety or its essence. If we say of it iti iti, this can mean at the most 
-that what we see of it in the world or beyond is some indication of something 
that is there beyond and by travelling through all these indications to their 
absolutes we may get a step or two nearer to the Absolute of all absolutes, 
this: Supreme. Both formulas have a truth in them, but neither touches 
the secret truth of the Supreme. 


it is not true that physical work is of an inferior value 
to mental culture, it is the arrogance of the intellect that 
makes the claim. All work done for the Divine is equally 
divine; manual labour done for the Divine is more divine 
than mental culture done for one’s own development, fame 
or mental satisfaction. 

If there is temporary physical inability, one can take rest, 
but solely for the purposc of recovering the physical energy. 
The idea of giving up physical work for mental self-develop- 
ment is a creation of the mental ego. 


Sri Aurobindo 
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T was hinted in a recent article of the Indian Review, an unusually able 
and searching paper on the cate of the Mahabharata war, that a society 

is about to be formed for discovering the genuine and original portions 
of our great epic. This is glad tidings to all admirers of Sanscrit litera- 
ture and to all lovers of their country. For the solution of the Mahabharata 
problem is essential to many things, to any history worth having of Aryan 
civilisation and literature, to a proper appreciation of Vyasa’s poetical genius 
and, far more important than cither, to a definite understanding of the 
great ethical gospel which Sri Krishna came down on earth to teach as a 
guide to mankind in the dark Keli Yuga then approaching. But I fear that 
if the inquiry is to be pursued or. the lines the writer of this article seemed 
to hint, if the Society is to rake out 8000 lines from the War Parvas and 
dub the result the Mahabharata cf Vyasa, then the last state of the problem ` 
will be worse thar its first. It is only by a patient scrutiny and weighing of 
the whole poem, disinterestedly, candidly and without preconceived notions, 
a consideration canto by canto, paragraph by paragraph, couplet by coup~ 

` let, that we can arrive at anything solid or permanent. But this implies a 
vast and heart-breaking labour. Certainly, labour however vast ought not 
to have any terrors for a scholar, still less for a Hindu scholar; yet, before 
one engages in it, one requires to be assured that the game is worth the 
candle. For that assurance there are three necessary requisites, the posses- 
sion of certain sound and always applicable tests to detect later from earlier 
work, a reasonable chance that such tests if applied will restore the real 
epic roughly if not exactly in its o-iginal form and an assurance that the epic 
when recovered will repay from Hterary, historical or other points of view 
the labour that has been bestowed on it. I believe that these three requisites 
are present in this case and shall attempt to adduce a few reasons for my 
belief. I shall try to show that besides other internal evidence on which 
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- I do not propose just now to enter, there are certain traits of poetical style, 
personality and thought which belong to the original work and are possessed 
by no other writer. I shall also try to show that these traits may be. used 

.as a safe guide through the huge morass of verse. In passing I shall have 
occasion to make clear certain claims the epic thus disengaged will possess 

‘to the highest literary, historical and practical value. 

It is certainly not creditable to European scholarship that after ‘so. many 

_ decades of Sanscrit research, the problem of the Mahabharata which should 

really be the pivot for all the rest has remained practically untouched. 

_ For it is no exaggeration to say that Euzopean scholarship has shed no 
light whatever on the Mahabharata beyond the baré fact that it is the work 

.of more than one hand. All else it has advanced and fortunately it has 
advanced little, has been rash, arbitrary or prejudiced; theories, theories 
and always theories without any honestly industrious consideration or the 
problem. The earliest method adopted was to argue from European ana- 
logies, a method pregnant of error and delusion. If we consider the hypo- 
thesis of a rude ballad-epic doctored. by “those Brahmins”—anyone who 
is curious on the matter may study with both profit and amusement Fraser’s 

` History of Indian Literature—we shall perceive how this method has been 

worked. A ‘fancy was started in Germany......as a moral certainty. 
But it is not from European scholars that we must expect a solution of 
the Mahabharata problem. They have no qualifications for the task except 

a power of indefatigable research and collocation; and in dealing with the 

Mahabharata even this power seems to have deserted them. It.is from 

Hindu scholarship renovated and instructed by contact with European 

that the attempt must come. Indian scholars have shown a power of 

detachment and disinterestedness and a willingness to give up cherished 
notions under pressure of evidence which are not common in Europe. 

They are not, as a rule, prone to the Teutonic sin of forming a theory in 

accordance with their prejudices and then finding facts or manufacturing 

inferences to support it. When, therefore, they form a theory on their 
own account, it has usually some clear justification and sometimes an over- 
whelming array of facts and solid arguments behind it. The German scho- 
larship possesses infinite capacity of acuteness, labour, marred by an 
impossible and fantastic imagination, the French of inference marred by 
insufficient command of facts, while in scundness of judgment Indian sane 
scholarship has both. It should stand first, for it must naturally move with 
a far greater familiarity and grasp in the sphere of Sanscrit studies than 
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any foreign mind however able and industrious. But above all it must ` 
clearly “have one advantage, an intimate feeling of the language, a sensi- 
` tiveness to shades of style and expression and an instinctive feeling of what 
is or.is not possible, which the European cannot hope to possess unless ` 
he sacrifices his. sense of racial superiority and lives in some great centre 
like Benares as a Pundit among Pundits. I admit that even among Indians 
this advantage must vary with the amount of education and natural fineness 
-of taste; but where other things are equal, they must possess it in’ an 
immeasurably greater degree than an European of similar information and 
critical power. For to the European Sanscrit words are no more than dead 
counters which he can play with and throw as he likes into places the 
most unnatural or combinations the most monstrous; to the Hindu they are 
living things the very soul of whose temperament he understands and whose 
possibilities he can judge to a Fair. That with these advantages Indian 
scholars have not been able to form themselves into a great and independent 
school of learning is due to two causes, the miserable scantiness of the 
mastery in Sanscrit provided by our universities, crippling to all but born 
scholars, and their lack of a sturdy independence which makes us 
over-ready to defer to European authority. Penge however, are, difficulties 
easily surmountable. 

In solving the Mahabharata problem this | intimate feeling tor language. 
is of primary importance; for style and poetical personality. must be not 
indeed the only but the ultimate test of the genuineness of any given passage 
. in the poem. If we rely upon any other internal evidence, we shall find 
ourselves irresistibly tempted to form a theory and square facts to it. The 
late Rai Bahadur Bankim Chand-a Chatterji, a genius of whom modern 
India has not produced the parallel, was a man of ripe scholarship, literary 
powers of the very first order and a strong critical sagacity. In his Life 
of Krishna (Krishnacharitra) he deals incidentally with the Mahabharata 
problem, he perceived clearly enough that there were different recognizable 
styles in the poem and he divided it into three layers, the original epic by 
a very great poet, a redaction of the original epic by a poet not quite so 
great and a mass of additions by very inferior hands. But being concerned 
with the Mahabharata only so far zs it covered the Life of Krishna, he did 
not follow up this line of scrutiny and relied rather on internal evidence 
of a quite different kind. He saw that in certain parts of the poem Krishna’s 
godhead is either not presupposed at all or only slightly affirmed, while in 
. others it is the main objective of the writer; certain parts again give us a 
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plain, unvarnished and straightforward biography and history, others 
are a mass of wonders and legends often irrelevant extravagances; in some 
parts also the conception of the chief characters is radically departed from 
and defaced. He therefore took these differences as his standard and 
accepted only those parts as genuine which gave a plain and consistent 
account of Krishna the man and of others in their relation to him. Though 
his conclusions are to a great extent justifiable, his a priori method led him 
to exaggerate them, to enforce them too rigidly without the proper flexi- 
bility and scrupulous hesitation and to resort occasionally to special pleading. 
His book is illuminating and full of insight, and the chief contentions will, 
I believe, stand permanently; but some parts of his argument are exaggerated 
and misleading and others, which are in the main correct, are yet insuffi- 
ciently supported by reasoning. It is the failure to refer everything to the 
ultimate test of style that is responsible for these imperfections. Undoubtedly 
inconsistencies of detail and treatment are of immense importance. If we 
find gross inconsistencies of character, if a man is represented in one place 
as stainlessly just, unselfish and truthful and in another as a base and selfish 
liar or a brave man suddenly becomes guilty of incomprehensible cowardice, 
we are justified in supposing two hands at work; otherwise we must either 
adduce very strong poetic and psychological justification for the lapse or 
else suppose that the poet was incompetent to create or portray consistent 
and living characters. But if we find that one set of passages belongs to the 
distinct and unmistakable style of a poet who has shown himself capable 
of portraying great epic types, we shall be logically debarred from the saving 
clause. And if the other set of passages shows not only a separate style, but 
quite another spirit and the stamp of another personality, our assurance will 
be made doubly sure. Further, if there are serious inconsistencies of fact, if 
for instance Krishna says in one place that he can only do his best as a man 
and can use no divine power in human affairs, and in another foolishly uses 
his divine power where it is quite uncalled for, or if a considerable hero is 
. killed three or four times over, yet always pops up again with really commend- 
able vitality without warning or explanation until some considerate person 
gives him his coup-de-grdce, or if totally incompatible statements are made 
about the same person or the same event, we may find in either or all of these 
inconsistencies sufficient ground to assume diversity of authorship. Still 
even here we must ultimately refer to the style as corroborative evidence; 
and when the inconsistencies are grave enough to raise suspicion, but not so 
totally incompatible as to be conclusive, difference of style will at once 
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turn the suspicion into certainty, while similarity may induce us to suspend 
judgment. And where there is no inconsistency of fact or conception and yet 
the difference in 2xpression and treatment is marked, the question of style 
and personality becomes all-important. Now in the Mahabharata we are 
struck at first by the presence of two glaringly distinct and incompatible 
styles. There is a mass of writing in which the verse and language is unusually 
bare, simple and great, full of firm and knotted thinking and a high and 
heroic personality, the imagination strong and pure, never florid or richly 
coloured, the ideas austere, original and noble. There is another body of work 
sometimes massed together but far oftener interspersed in the other, which 
has exactly opposite qualities, it is Ramayanistic, rushing in movement, 
full and even overabundant in diction, flowing but not strict in thought, the 
imagination bold and vast, but often garish and highly-coloured, the ideas 
ingenious and poetical, sometimes of astonishing subtlety, but at others 
common and trailing, the personality much more relaxed, much Jess heroic, 
noble and severe. When we look closer we find that the Ramayanistic part 
may possibly be separated into two parts, one of which has less inspiration 
and is more deeply in:bued with the letter of the Ramayana, but less with 
its spirit. The firs: portion again has a certain element often in close contact 
with it which differs from it in a weaker inspiration, in being a body without 
the informing spirit of high poetry. It attempts to follow its manner and 
spirit but fails and reads therefore like imitation of a great poet. We have to 
ask ourselves whether this is the work of an imitator or of the original poet 
in his uninspired moments. Are there besides the niass of inferior or 
obviously interpolated work which can be easily swept aside, three distinct 
recognisable styles or four or only two? In the ultimate decision of this 
question inconsistencies of detail and treatment will be of great consequence. 
But in the meantime I find nothing to prevent me from considering the 
work of the first poet, undoubtedly the greatest or the four, if four there are, 
as the original epic. 

It may indeed te objected that style is no safe test, for it is one which 
depends upon the personal preferences and ability of the critic. In an 
English literary periodical it was recently observed that a certain Oxford 
professor who had studied Stevenson like a classic attempted to apportion to 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne their respective work in the Wrecker, but 
his apportionment turned out to be hopelessly erroneous. To this the 
obvious answer is that the Wrecker is a prose work and not poetry. There 
was no prose style ever written that a skilful hand could not reproduce as 
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accurately as a practised forger reproduces a signature. But poetry, at any 
rate original poetry of the first class is a different matter. The personality 
and style of a true poet are unmistakable to a competent mind, for though 
imitation, echo, adaptaticn or parcdy is certainly possible, it would be 
as easy to reproduce the personal note in the style as for the painter to 
put into his portrait the living soul of its original. The successful discrimi- 
nation between original and copy depends then upon the competence of 
the critic, his fineness of literary feeling, his sensitiveness to style. On such 
points the dictum of a foreign critic is seldom of any value. One would not 
ask a mere labourer to pronounce on the soundness of a great engineering 
work, but still less would one ask a mathematician unacquainted with 
mechanics. To minds well-equipped for the task there ought to be no insuper- 
able difficulty in disengaging the style of a marked poetic personality from 
a mass of totally different work. The verdict of great art-critics on the 
genuineness of a professed Old Master may not be infallible, but if formed 
ón a patient study of the technique and spirit of the work, it has at least 
considerable chances of being correct. But the technique and spirit of poetry 
are far less easy to catch by an imitator than those of great painting, the charm 
of words being more elusive and unanalysable than that of line and colour. 
In unravelling the Mahabharata especially the peculiar inimitable nature 
of the style of -Vyasa immensely lightens the difficulties of criticism. Had 
his been poetry of which the predominant grace was mannerism, it would 
_have been imitable with some closeness; or even had it been a rich and 
salient style like Shakespeare’s, Kalidasa’s or Valmiki’s, certain externals 
of it might have been reproduced by a skilled hand and the task of discern- 
ment rendered highly delicate and perilous. Yet even in such styles to 
the finest minds the presence or absence of an analysable personality within 
the manner of expression would be always perceptible. The second layer 
of the Mahabharata is distinctly Ramayanistic in style, yet it would be a 
gross criticism that could confuse it with Valmiki’s own work; the difference 
as is always the case in imitations of great poetry, is as palpable as the 
similarity. Some familiar examples may be taken from English literature. 
Crude as is the composition and treatment of the three parts of King Henry 
VI, its style unformed and everywhere full of echoes, yet when we get 
such lines as 


Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just | 
And he but naked though locked up in steel 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted, 
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we cannot but feel that we are listening to the same poetic voice as in 
Richard III 


Shadows tonight 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Armed in proof and led by shallow Richmond, 


or in Julius Caesar 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones, ` 


or in the much later and richer vein of Antony and Cleopatra 


I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 

I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 


I have purposely selected passages of perfect simplicity and straight- 
forwardness, because they appear to be the most imitable part of Shakespeare’s 
work and are really the least imitable. Always one hears the same voice, 
„the same personal note of style sounding through these very various pas- 
sages, and one feels that there is in all the intimate and unmistakable 
personality of Shakespeare. We turn next and take two passages from 
_Marlowe, 2 poet whose influence counted for much in the making of Shakes- 
_peare, one from Faustus - 


, Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
_ And burned the topless towers of Ilium? 


‘and another from Edward I 


I am that cedar, shake me not too much, 
And you the eagles; soar ye ne’er so high, 
I have the jesses that will pull you down 
And Aeque tandem shall that canker cry 
Unto the proudest peer ia Brittany. 
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The choice of words, the texture of szyle has a certain similarity, the run 
of the sentences differs little if at all; aut what fine literary sense does not 
feel that here is another poetical aumosphere and the ring of a different 
= voice? And yet to put a precise name on the difference would not be easy. 
The personal difference becomes still more marked if we take a passage 
from Milton in which the nameable merits are precisely the same, a sim- 
plicity in strength of diction, thought and the run of the verse 


What though the field be lost. 
And when we pass farther down in the stream of literature and read 
Thy thunder, conscicus of the new command 


we feel that the poet has nourished his genius on the greatness of Milton 
till his own soft and luxurious styl2 -ises into epic vigour; yet we feel too 
that the lines are only Miltonic, they are not Milton. 

Now there are certain great poetizal styles which are of a kind apart, 
they are so extraordinarily bare anc restrained that the untutored mind 
often wonders what difficulty there can be in writing poetry like that; yet 
when the attempt is made, it is founc that so far as manner goes it is easier 
to write somewhat like Shakespeare cr Homer or Valmiki than to write like 
these. Just because. the style is so bare, has no seizable mannerism, no 
striking and imitable peculiarities, the failure of the imitation appears 
complete and unsoftened; for in such poets there is but one thing to be 
caught, the unanalysable note, the personal greatness like everything that 
comes straight from God which it is impossible to locate or limit, and pre- 
cisely the one that most eludes tke grasp. ; 

This poetry it is always possible to distinguish with some approach to 
certainty from imitative or spurious work. Very fortunately the style of 
Vyasa is exactly such a manner of poetry. Granted therefore adhikdra in 
the critic, that is to say, a natural gift of fine literary sensitiveness and the 
careful cultivation of that gift until it has become as sure a lactometer as 
the palate of the swan which rejects the water mingled with milk and takes 
the milk alone, we have in the pectliar characteristics of this poetry a test 
of unquestionable soundness and. efficacy. 

But there is another objection of yet more weight and requiring as full 
an answer. This method of argumeat from style seems after all as à priori 
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and Teutonic as any other; for there is no logical reason why the mass of 
writing in this peculiar style stould be judged to be the original epic and 

not any of the three others or even part of that inferior work which was 

banished aside so contemptucusly, the original Mahabharata need not 

have been a great poem at all; ic was more probably an early, rude and 

uncouth performance. Certain considerations however may lead us to 

consider our choice less arbitrary than it seems. That the War Parvas 

contain much of the original epic may be conceded to Professor Weber; 

the war is the consummation o? the story and without a war there could . 
be no Mahabharata. But the war of the Mahabharata was not a petty contest 
between obscure barons or a brief episode in a much larger struggle or a 
romantic and chivalrous emprise for the rescue of a ravished or errant 
beauty. It was a great political catastrophe employing the clash of a 
hundred nations and far-reaching political consequences; the Hindus have 
always considered it as the turning-point in the history of their civilisation 
and the beginning of a new age, and it was long used as a historical stand- 
point and a date to reckon from in chronology. Such an event must have 
had the most considerable political causes and been caused by the collision 
of the most powerful personalizies and the most important interests. If 
we find no record of or al‘usion to these in the poem, we shall be compelled 
to suppose that the poet living bng after the event, regarded the war as 
a legend or romance which would form excellent matter for an epic and 
treated it accordingly. But if we find a simple and unvarnished, throughout 
necessarily connected and consecutive account of the political conditions 
which preceded the war and of the men who made it and their motives, 
we may safely say that this also is an essential part of the epic. The Iliad 
deals only with an episode of the legendery siege of Troy, it covers an:action 
of about § days in a conflict lasting ten years; and its subject is not the 
Trojan War but the Wrath of achilles. Homer was under no obligation 
therefore to deal with the political causes that led to hostilities, even sup- 
posing he lived then. The Mahabharata stands on an entirely different 
footing. The war there is related from beginning to end consecutively 
and without break, yet it is nowhere regarded as of importance sufficient 
to itself but depends for its interest on causes which led up to it and the 
_ characters and clashing interests it involved. The preceding events are 
therefore of esseritial importance to the epic. Without the war, no Maha- 
bharata is true of the epic, but without the causes of the war, no war is 
equally true.-And it must be remembered that the Hindu narrative poets 
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ves then is the way of devotion’ and this its justification to the highest 

and the widest, the most integral knowledge, and we can now per- 
ceive what form and place it will take in an integral Yoga. Yoga is in essence 
the union of the soul with the immortal being and consciousness and 
delight of the Divine, effected through the human nature with a result 
of development into the divine nature of being, whatever that may be, so 
far as we can conceive it in mind and realise it in spiritual activity. Whatever 
we see of this Divine and fix cur concentrated effort upon it, that we can 
become or grow inte some kind of unity with it or at the lowest into tune 
and harmony with it. The old Upanishad put it trenchantly in its highest 
terms, “Whoever envisages it as the Existence becomes that existence and 
whoever envisages it as the Non-existence, becomes that non-existence;” 
so too it is with all else that we see of the Divine,—that, we may say, is 
at once the essential anc the pragmatic truth of the Godhead. It is some- 
thing beyond us which is indeed already within us, but which we as yet 
are not or are only initially in our human existence; but whatever of it we 
see, we can create cr reveal in our conscious nature and being and can 
grow into it, and so to create or reveal in ourselves individually the 
Godhead and grow into its universality and transcendence is our spiritual 
destiny. Or if this seem too high for the weakness of our nature, then at 
least to approach, reflect and be in secure communion with it is a near and 
possible consummation. i 

The aim of this synthetic or integral Yoga which we are considering, 
is union with the being, consciousness and delight of the Divine through 
every part of our human nature separately or simultaneously, but all in the 
long harmonised and unified, so that the whole may be transformed 
intoa divine nature of being. Nothing less than this can satisfy the intégral 
seer, because what he sees must be that which he strives to ‘possess spiri- 
tually and, so far as may be, become. Not with the knower in him alone, 


1 The Synthesis of Yoga, Part IL. (The Yoga of Devotion), Chapter VI 
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nor with the will alone, nor with the heart alone, but with all these equally 
and also with the whole mental and vital being in him he aspires to the 

` Godhead and labours to convert their nature into its divine equivalents. 
And since God meets us in many ways of his being and in all tempts us 
to him even while he seems to elude us,—and to see divine possibility and 
overcome its play of obstacles constitutes the whole mystery and greatr.ess 
of human existence,—therefore in each of these ways at its highest or in 
the union of all, if we can find the key of their oneness, we shall aspire to 
track out and find and possess him. Since he withdraws into impersonality, 
we follow after his impersonal being and delight, but since he meets us 
also in our personality and through personal relations of the Divine with 
the human, that too we shall not deny ourselves; we shall admit both the 
play of the leve and the delight and its ineffable union. 

By knowledge we seek unity with the Divine in his conscious being: 
by works we seek also unity with the Divine in his conscious being, not 
statically, but dynamically, through corscious union with the divine Will; 
but by love we seek unity with him in all the delight of his being. For 
that reason the way of love, however narrow it may seem in some of its 
first movements, is in the end more imperatively all-embracing than any 
other motive of Yoga. The way of knowledge tends easily towards the 
impersonal and the absolute, may very soon become exclusive. It is true 
that it need not do so; since the conscious being of the Divine is universal 
and individual as well as transcendent and absolute, here too there may be 
and should be a tendency to integral realisation of unity and we can arrive 
by it at a spiritual oneness with God in man and God in the universe not 
less complete than any transcendent union. But still this is not quite 
imperative. For we may plead that there isa higher and a lower knowledge, 
a higher self-awareness and a lower self-awareness, and that here the apex 
of knowledge is to be pursued to the exclusion of-the mass of knowledge, 
the way of exclusion preferred to the integral way. Or we may discover a 
theory of illusion to justify our rejection of all connection with our fellow- 
men and with the cosinic action. The way of works leads us to the Tran- - 
scendent whose power of being manifests itself as a will in the world one 
in us and all, by identity with which we come, owing to the conditions 
of that identity, into union with him as the one self in all and as the uni- 
versal self and Lord in the cosmos. And this might seem to impose a 
certain comprehensiveness in our realisation of the unity. But still this 
too is not quite imperative. For this motive also may lean towards an entire 
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impersonality and, even if it leads to a continued participation in the acti- 
vities of the universal Godhead, may be entirely detached and passive in 
- its principle. It is only when delight intervenes that the mouye of integral 
union becomes quite imperative. 

This delight which is so entirely imperative, is the delight in the Divine 
for his own sake and for nothing else, for no cause or gain whatever beyond 
itself. It does not seek God for anything that he can give us or for any 
particular quality in him, but simply and purely because he is our self and 
our whole being and our all. It embraces the delight of the transcendence, 
not for the sake of transcendence, but because he is the transcendent; the ` 
delight of the universal, not for the sake of universality, but because he is 
the universal; the delight of the individual not for the sake of individual 
satisfaction, but because he is the individual. It goes behind all distinctions 
and appearances and makes no calculations of more or less in his being, 
but embraces him wherever he is and therefore everywhere embraces him 
utterly in the seeming less as in the seeming more, in the apparent limita-- 
tion as in the revelation of the illimitable; it has the intuition and the expe- 
rience of his oneness and completeness everywhere. To seek after him for 
the sake of his absolute being alone is really to drive at our own individual 
gain, the gain of absolute peace. To possess him absolutely indeed is 
_ necessarily the aim of this delight in his being, but this comes when we 

possess him utterly and are utterly possessed by him and need be limited 
to no particular status or condition. To seek after him in some heaven 
. of bliss is to seek him not for himself, but for the bliss of heaven; when 
we have all the true delight of his being, then heaven is within ourselves, 
and wherever he is and we are, there we have the joy of his kingdom. So 
too to seek him only in ourselves and for ourselves, is to limit both ourselves 
and our joy in him. The integral delight embraces him not only within our 
own individual being, but equally in all men and in all beings. And because 
in him we are one with all, it seeks him not only for ourselves, but for all 
our fellows. A perfect and complete delight in the Divine, perfect because 
pure and self-existent, complete because all-embracing as well as all-absorb- ` 
ing, is the meaning of the way of Bhakti for the seeker of the integral Yoga. 
Once it is active in us, all other ways of Yoga convert themselves, as it 
were, to its law and find by it their own richest significance. This integral 
devotion of our being to God does not turn away from knowledge; the 
bhakta of this path is the God-lover who is also the God-knower, because 
by knowledge of his being comes the whole delight of his being; but it is 
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in delight that knowledge fulfils itself, the knowledge of the transcendent 
in the delight of the Transcendent, the knowledge of the universal in the 
delight of the universal Godhead, the knowledge of the individual manifesta- 
tion in the delight of God in the individual, the knowledge of the impersonal 
in the pure delight of his impersonal being, the knowledge of the personal 
in the full delight of his personality, the knowledge of his qualities and their 
play in the delight of the manifestation, the knowledge of the quality-less 
in the delight of his colourless existence and non-manifestation. 

So too this God-lover will be the divine worker, not for the sake of works 
or for a self-regarding pleasure in action, but because in this way God 
expends the power of his being and in his powers and their signs we find 
him, because the divine Will in works is the outflowing of the Godhead in 
the delight of its power, of divine Being in the delight of divine Force. He 
will feel perfect joy in the works and acts of the Beloved, because in them too 
he finds the Beloved; he will himself do all works because through those 
works too the Lord of Lis being expresses his divine joy in him: when he 
works, he feels that he is expressing in act and power his oneness with that 
which he loves and adores; he feels the rapture of the will which he obeys 
and with which all the force of his being is blissfully identified. So too, 
again, this God-lover will seek after perfection, because perfection is the 
nature of the Divine and the more he grows into perfection, the more he 
feels the Beloved manifest in his natural being. Or he will simply grow in 
perfection like the blossoming of a flower because the Divine is in him 
and the joy of the Divine, and as that joy expands in him, soul and mind 
and life too expand natucally into their godhead. At the same time, because 
he feels the Divine in all, perfect within every limiting appearance, he will. 
not have the sorrow of his imperfection. l - 

Nor will the seeking of the Divine through life and the meeting of him in 
all the activities of his being and of the universal being be absent from 
the scope of his worship. All Nature and all life will be to him at once a 

_ revelation and a fine trysting-place. Intellectual and aesthetic and dynamic 
activities, science and philosophy and life, thought and art and action will 
assume for him a diviner sanction and a greater meaning. He will seek them 

_ because of his clear sight of the Divine through them and because of the 

_ delight of the Divine in taem. He will not be indeed attached to their appear- 

_ances, for attachment is an obstacle to the Ananda; but because he possesses 
that pure, powerful and perfect Ananda which obtains everything but is 
dependent on nothing, and because he finds in them the ways and acts 
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and signs, the becomings and the symbols and images of the Beloved, he 
draws from them a rapture which the normal mind that purstes them for 
themselves cannot attain or even dream. All this and more becomes part 
of the integral way and its corsummation. 

The general power of Delight is love and the special mould which the- 
joy of love takes is the vision of beauty. The God-lover is the universal 
lover and he embrazes the Al-blissful and All-beautiful. When universal 
love has seized on his heart, it is the decisive sign that the Divine has taken 
possession of him; and when Le has the vision of the All-beautiful every- 
where and can feel at all times the bliss of kis embrace, that is the decisive 
sign that he has taken possession of the Divine. Union is the consummation 
of love, but it is this mutual possession that gives it at once the acme and 
the largest reach of its intensity. It is the foundation of oneness in ecstasy. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


In following the heart in its purer impulses one follows 
_ something that is at least as precious as the mind’s loyalty to its 


own conceptions of what the Truth may be. 
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T is no chance . coincidence that of the twenty-eight chapters which 
constitute the first volume of “The Life Divine”, the four central 
ones are the pivot on which the whole theme of this volume (that of the 
Omnipresent Reality and the Universe) revolves. For the very plan of the 
work reflects the dynamic Nature of the Divine and its action between the 
ever-present One—the immaculate Unity above—and the diversified Many 
here below. Thus these four central chapters, which deal specifically with 
the central creative principle of Supermind, very aptly link together.two sets 
of twelve chapters each. Here we note that the first twelve chapters deal 
primarily with the three principles of the higher Nature,—Spirit, Soul and 
the Divine Nature itself;—in relation to the Cosmic Consciousness of the 
totality. The latter twelve chapters, on the other hand, deal primarily with 
the three principles of the lower Nature—Mind, Life and Matter,—in rela- 
tion to the Truth-consciousness, which has thus been expounded as the 
central factor of co-ordination. It is interesting to note also that even each 
of the two sets of twelve chapters is divisible into three components of four 
‘chapters each; thus showing that, even woven into the very pattern of the 
work, the triple principles of the Divine Nature are not only embraced by 
the four-fold creative Dynamis of the Divine, but are also inseparably con~- 
tained in it. On this basis, symbolised in the ancient occult sign of the — 
pentacle (or double triangle) enclosing a central square, we can discern 
more clearly the dynamic working and complex inter-relation between the 
three principles of both the higher and lower Natures. For these are not 
only constituents of the One Supreme, but each also contains the essence 
and the three-fold Nature of the One, as well as its creative Principle,— 
the static perfection as well as the dynamic creativity. To dwell further 
however on the pattern, which is indeed the form of the Divine „Creation 
itself, would tend to obscure the central meaning of the work, since it after 
all forms but the background motif to it. I have only introduced the idea 
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of this symbolical arrangement, merely to point out the significant position, 
—the very keystone of man’s higher development,—which the subject of 
these four central chapters occupies in the whole hierarchy of the cosmic 
Creation. It is these relevant chapters which I have taken as the theme of 
this present essay. 

Firstly we may observe that these four eames wbich we discover 
the central link between the higher and lower Natures, —thus reveal the true 
relation of the dynamic and creazive Nature of Supermind, which constitutes 
the cosmic bridge by which the aspiring soul below can reach and embrace 
the Divine Nature above. Hith2rto in spiritual thought this central Truth 
had been either overpassed—in the zeal of aspiration to reach the unchanging 
Calm of the Transcendent One—or had been confused with some form of 
“heaven” beyond this world of strife. This had only tended to produce the 
belief that the ultimate Perfection is a permanent Beyond, wholly incom- 
patible with the hard realities of the world. Thus this earthly life came to be ` 
regarded either as a transitory existence or cne shrouded in unreality. Yet 
a World of Light there is, only its remoteness from us has become greatly 
exaggerated. It is indeed the dynamic and ever-present principle as well 
as the potent means by which the soul-personality, at present unresolved 
and latent in man, can meet and unite with the Divine Nature in its utter 
Perfection and Purity,—without the indivisible entity of soul becoming lost, 
or submerged in the process. In fact it is the only condition whereby the 
soul can attain its fullness of expression and development. We know all too 
well from the spiritual experierces of the past that the higher ascent into 
the pure transcendent Stillness has only drawn the soul irretrievably into 
that sphere of Calm.and Silence beyond,—a static realm wherein the indi- 
vidual being is merely able to rest, detached from the soul’s progression 
through the evolutionary movement of the world. Let us try therefore and 
see, as far as we can, something >f the process and of the constituent nature 
of this supramental link, wherein both human aspiration and Divine Nature 
converge. For we recognise that it is this convergent Power alone which 
can become the dynamic basis of a new creation. 

Previously* we have endeavoured to comprehend the truth of Spirit, as 
representing the omnipresent R=ality of the Divine. And hence we were 
led to accept the ultimate Unity of all things,—form the uttermost Heights 
to the deepest depths, as diverse expressions of that eternal Spirit. Even 


* In a survey of the first twelve chapters 
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Matter is Spirit concealing and obscuring its true Nature. Secondly we 
considered the truth of Soul, as the seed of the Divine in man—the concen- 
trated consciousness which has the capacity to grow and ultimately to trans- 
form man into the divinised or Gnostic Being. And thirdly we established 
the truth of the Divine Nature, as the central and dynamic Reality of the 
universe. It is because of this inherent divinity of all things that we are assured 
of the ultimate transformation of the world into the true harbinger of the 
divine Life. Now we have to see and consider the secret cosmic link between 
Spirit, Soul and the Divine Nature,—that which gives the dynamic Force 
and movement to these three fundamental elements of the universe, and is 
in fact the hidden creative Power between man and God which can effect 
the ultimate transformation of the earth. For it is clear that there must 
necessarily be some intermediary Power of transformation between the 
infinite Consciousness of the pure Divine Nature and the finite and con- 

stricted consciousness that characterises the phenomenal world. Otherwise 
how could the Infinite create finitudes? 

If Existence is a dynamic process which is thus working out a preconceived 
Plan or Idea by a supreme Will, then it is more certain that this Idea must 
necessarily be more than a mentalised creation, which is but an extended 
form of man’s present condition of consciousness. For Mind is primarily 
a faculty for seeking Knowledge and not for grasping the wholeness of it. 
This is well enough illustrated by the function of memory, which is not 
by any means an infallible faculty, and can only retain a certain fund of 
knowledge to be drawn upon according to the need of the moment. 
The more fundamental purpose of mind lies essentially in its power 
to interpret universal truths, and to transmit them into present 
utilisable values. It is an instrument of knowledge rather than the true 
possessor of it; and it is not therefore a power which knows and can | 
guide existence, and hence it cannot be the power which has created it. How 
then can the limitation of mind, upon which man at present depends, know 
what is beyond its own orbit of experience? For even when it opens itself 
to realise the distant heights of Existence, its tendency is to gaze compla- 
cently from a safe detached distance, where it need not trouble to alter the - 
very structure of its own limitation or broaden its own aperture of perception. 
Yet this is no knowledge unless it can become an integral part of the being, 
and enter into all one’s activities. It is only when one is confronted by the. 
immediate need of transformation that the mind and vital being show their 
true reaction to the higher Light, when they begin to shy and shrink from it. 
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For one then becomes aware that between the static Reality of the Divine 
Perfection and one’s own apparent self-sufficiency, there is a greater Power 
of which Mind and Life are but derivatives. And naturally Mind’s reaction 
springs largely from its reluctance to give up its established dominant posi- 
tion in the hierarchy of the natural evolution to that which reveals itself to 
be a superior Power pressing to manifest in the world. 

But this is mainly the reactions of the lower ego-charged levels of mind. 
It is in fact through mind’s higher reaches, where a calmer and wider vision 
reigns, that we can comprehend and accept the higher truths immediately 
beyond. Mind .possesses not oniy the faculty of ideation whereby it can 
form some image of the higher truths, but it has also the power of reflection, 
and by this means can glimpse indirectly, as through a mirror, some pene- 
trative Light from the higher Reality. But we must beware also of the 
distorting effect of mind’s reflection (unless it is made a pure and placid 
receptacle), and the prolific image-formation in which mind is capable of 
indulging (unless we develop the power of discrimination to separate reality 
from fantasy). Buz it is eventually above mind that we can meet the real and 
actual undistorted Idea, which belongs to the realm of Truth. In order to try 
and see what this Idea-in-Reality is, we have to train mind to look beyond 
itself and recognise a higher power of Knowledge. We then begin to see how 
insufficient our present conception of the universe really is. We realise 
that it is a greater Power which holds and secretly controls the world,— 
a divine Power that is the true instrumental Creator of the world. And 
what to us is the Ideal, the ultimate Perfection and Harmony, is the Plan 
or mode] so to speak, of the Supreme Reality’s creative Idea. It is therefore 
no static ideal, but a dynamic intermediary Power of the Divine that stands 
between the Supreme, Who is eternally behind all existence, and the pheno- ' 
menal reality of world manifestation. It is this creative Power that has indeed 
cast itself into a diversity of manifest forms, each of which centrally contains 
the seed of that dynamic Power. This may seem paradoxical, judging only 
by the outer nature of the world, until we realise that a Truth of conscious 
being really supports the outer forms of the world and expresses itself in 
and through them,—and is in fact the thread of harmony and inter-related- 
ness that knits together the whole univese into a veritable Cosmos, It is 
this Power of Truth and Light, recognised by the ancient Vedic Seers of 
India and called by them the truth-consciousness, that in its own sphere 
organises real ideas in a perfect harmony before they are cast into the mould 
of a mental and material life. We have yet to see the purpose of this descent 
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of Perfection into what appears to be a distortion and imperfection, but which 
is really part of a larger movement the aim of which is the emergence of the 
highest Consciousness even out of the stuf of the Inconscient. In the mean- 
time we might note the significance of the term Real-Idea, which reveals 
the essential difference between the immature nature of mind and the full 
creative Power of the higher Truth-plane above. Whereas in mind ideas 
are at the most a reflection cf the Real, in supermind the Idea is the creative 
seed of all realities, or in other words, it creates the Real out of its own inher- 
ent seed-Idea. Supermind is the creative Force behind the world, and 
it is out of Supermind that a new order can arise. We may be certain there- 
fore, that the ascent to the Supramental is the prelude to the creation here 
on earth of the necessary conditions, the mould and pattern needed for the 
establishment of a new Power in the world, of which the descent of that 
Power and Light into the individualised form of the earth-matured soul 
is the final step. And thus may Supermind become an embodied Force 
in the world. It is clear therefore that our mental and physical life belong 
as yet to an inferior order of consciousnesness and are but partial expressions 
of that higher Power above, and that only through the highest endeavours 
of individual effort (self-purification and the training or concentration of 
mind) can one attain to that greater vision and awareness which is beyond 
our present dimly lit consciousness. 

_Since the highest reaches of philosophy—as distinct from spiritual revela- 
tion—do not extend beyond the domain of mind, it is not surprising that 
we find therein the prevalent doctrine that Mind is indeed the creative 
principle of the world, or at least the sole basis of universal forms. Of 
such philosophies we may take two distinct types as characteristic. One 
is. the noumenal line of thought; particularly that prevalent in the West, 
derived as it is from the Greek conception of the Ideal Mind. The other 
is the type of illusionist philosophy that we find prevalent in eastern thought. - 
In the first type the true reality is regarded as being entirely a derivative of 
Mind,—that is, of Thought and Idea, albeit universalised. According to 
Plato the Idea is the archetype of the multiple varieties of existence in the 
universe, and belong to the supersensible world which is the true Reality. 
This phenomenal world therefore is but the shadow of that Beyond. In . 
more recent thought also we find Hegel expounding the principle that the 
Idea (of pure Mind) is the absolute Truth of which everything that exists 
is the expression. In neither was there the conception that anything other 
than pure Mind could be the absolute creator of the world.. In both cases. 
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the Idea belongs to the region of the higher. Mind, universalised in order to’ 
bring out an absolute vaiue. But Mind, the symbol of which is the closed | 
circle, is a finite entity, and cannot therefore embrace the Absolute even 

within its fullest span. It is only a false infinity. For it is in fact that finite 

quality of mind which gives one the sense-of Nothingness beyond its limits 

of operation. The modern cult of Nihilism is but the inevitable end-product 

of a conception which regards mind as the highest possible power or force 

at work in the universe. Likewise.in the eastern illusionist philosophies, 

the true Reality, the absolute Truth, was presumed to be shrouded by an 

unreality,—the phenomenal world of our sensory perception. Here there 

was a too hasty overpassing of the. whole cosmic Reality, in which the mind 

- was merely content to become a placid. pool reflecting the calm Stillness of 
Spirit, and ignoring or rejecting the creative and-dynamic processes inherent 

in Cosmos. But a change of view does not constitute a change in the aperture 

of mind. All too readily the mind has seized on the highest conceptions 

more as an escape from the immediate dynamic need for action and trans- 

formation, rather than as a constructive and positive means of embodying 

that higher status. If mind can contemplate and thus hold these Ideals 

indefinitely in the Beyond, so much the better for its own peaceful placidity. 

There is however a spiritual interpretation of Idea which goes beyond these 

philosophical speculations. in that it is seen to be a creative Power and not 

merely a static Truth and Ideal. Thus is it termed the Real-Idea, a supra- 

reality above the world, which is at the same time the dynamic Power of 
the Conscious Force and the direct delegate of the Supreme. And thus 

it is the secret link, the creative instrument between the higher Nature 

above—static, infinite and unchanging,—and the manifest lower Nature, 

mutable emergent and separative, here below. 

It is clear that the Conscious Force of the Divine Nature, which forms ‘he 
substratum of all energy end consciousness in the world, must necessarily 
have an intermediary Power—a power of formation—in order to create a - 
world of finite entities. For Conscious Force, being in itself an infinite 
Consciousness, had thus to delegate its Power to a dynamic plane of action 
before it could extend itself into the finite forms of the evolutionary process, 
It was this creative Power of formation which the ancient Seers termed Maya, 
—not the Maya of illusion it was taken to be by later philosophies, in attempt- 
ing to interpret this creative Power as a veil between the Real and this phe- 
nomenal world in which the soul is captively enmeshed. For it is not an 
obscuration—a mere weaver of illusions—between man and the highest 
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Reality, but indeed the divine instrumentality, the divine Maya we might 
say, which possesses the Force and very Nature of the Divine in its full 
Dynamis. It is this divine Power of Supermind that is the dynamic Soul, 
the central pivot around which the whole creativity of Cosmos revolves, 
This creative Force of supramental Power, of which mind is but an 
’ instrument in the evolutionary Nature, aims to bring out in manifest form 
that which is already contained in the Truth-plane above. This is made 
possible by the fact that the seed of this divine Power, containing the essen- 
tial Nature of the Divine—both static and dynamic principles—is already 
secreted in the heart of all things. This scattering of its seed-Self was in 
fact the prelude to the long and devious evolutionary progression of which 
the mentalised being is the present terrestrial outcome. The principal 
character of this progression is the gradual emergence of Perfection, and 
its working in the cosmic Vast is necessarily based on a higher Law and 
Knowledge which can see the goal towards which the movement of the 
world is directed. How then can the reasoning power of mind, which is 
our present- principal faculty of knowledge, help us to fathom those 
unfathomable depths or to scan that infinite Vast? Reason is struck dumb 
by this wider vista. It can lead us along the lower steps towards a wider ` 
knowledge, but when the higher flight has to be made it must consent 
to be silenced rathér than become restive and afeard by the plunge into the 
Unknown. It is only when we cease to reason and go deep into ourselves, « 
- while the activity of mind is stilled, that we begin to be aware of that greater 
Consciousness whose embryo is within us. And we discover that our 
embryonic Self is but waiting to be opened tothe higher Light, beyond the 
veil of mind’s obscurity, so that it can freely grow into its true stature in 
the being. For this attainment it is necessary therefore, that we turn and 
open ourselves unreservedly to that creative supramental Power. With a 
full knowledge and assurance we can turn, knowing that therein resides 
all our hopes and aspirations for the ultimate deliverance of the world. 
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Q% survey of the Mother’s teaching on Yogic action draws to a close. 

` We have seen that the primary and principal aim of Yogic action is 
union with the Divine. A disinterested doing of all action as an offering 
to the Divine, without a‘lowing any desire or preference to enter into it, 
is the first step. In proportion as desirelessness and self-offering progress, 
one advances, in an increasing purity and freedom, towards union and 
communion with the Divine. It is at this stage, when a certain silence has 
been established in the mind and the central consciousness has become 
transparent.and limpid, that the Divine Will manifests itself, intermittently, 
as if in sudden flashes, in the beginning, and afterwards more clearly, defi- 
nitely and constantly; and the will of the divine worker unites with it in 
a rapture of ardent self-giving. If the primary and principal object of Yogic 
action is union, the ultimate object is the flawless expression of the divine 
Will in the liberated and transformed individual. The fullness of the self- 
giving is the most important condition of this double fulfilment—divine 
union and divine self-expression. 

But what usually -happens.in many ‘spiritual seekers is that the most 
developed and enlightened part of their being surrenders itself to the Divine, 
but the other parts, comprising even those of which they are not themselves 
quite aware, remain entrenched in customary habits and let- themselves 
be moved by the forces of ignorance; and it is often these unsurrendered: 
and unregenerate parts thet cash in upon the progress of the enlightened 
part and feel a glow of vicarious self-exaltation. This state can continue 
long; for, the sense of surrender gives a sort of justification to all one’s 
actions and general ways cf life, and one hardly feels any imperative call 
for the change of the whcle being. If the enlightened part is under the - 
direct influence of the psychic or the soul, there is a possibility of a total 
change. The cosy sense of self-exaltation fades away sooner or later giving 
place to a haunting sense of want, sometimes a ‘positive, poignant feeling 
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of inner destitution and forlornness. This augurs well, for, it shows that 

the psychic influence is spreading to all parts of the being, preluding and ` 
compelling an earnest seexing and effort. The discontent may be vague 

in the beginning, and one may not even know what it is for; but it grows, 

becomes more and more insistent and articulate and definite, till the domi- 
nant will gathers up all the threads of the consciousness and constrains 
the unaspiring, apathetic and recalcitrant parts of the being to pay homage 
to the centtal ideal of life. But if the mind has taken the lead in the sadhana 
and the psychic influence is but faintly felt in moments of idealistic exal- 
tation or emotional ardours, the total change may be long in coming, or 
may not come at all in the present life. And this is a common enough 
eventuality, which illustrates the Biblical dictum that many are called, 

but only a few are chosen; for it is only those who have given all of 
themselves that are chosen. 

This completeness of the turning is the most decisive and determining 
factor in spiritual life. Especially, in the integral Yoga of the Mother and 
Sri Aurobindo, nothing abiding can be achieved without an integral 
surrender. Experiences in the mind and the heart, or even in the higher 
and deeper reaches of consciousness are, in themselves, ineffectual to change 
the whole man;—his outer dynamic parts, which are slaves of mechanical 
habits and susceptible to the suggestions and impressions of the sub- 
conscient or the streaming influences of the surroundings, refuse to submit 
to any new orientation and discipline. The utility or rather the indispensa-~ 
. bility of Yogic action comes in just here; for, it is impossible to change 
the outer active nature without imposing upon it the attitude of self-offering 
in detail. An active, detailed self-offering, an offering. of all one’s external 
movements and of the will” itself to the Divine, is the most effective way 
of purifying and transforming the whole nature. 

But here too there is a difficulty. The hold of the ego is nowhere so fixed, 
so inertly, rigidly automatic as in our physical personality. Though it is 
stronger and more dominant and perverse in the vital, more subtly pervasive 
and masterful in the mind, the ego has an uncanny density in the pkysical 
being, which is almost impervious to the influence of any higher light, short 
of the highest, the supramental. In a global overmental experience, there 
does take place a complete universalisation of consciousness, but in normal 
moments of active physical consciousness, the ego in the body is found to 
persist as an unrelenting menace and veto against the universalisation 
achieved. That is why the seekers of the Spirit have always cherisked an 
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. undisguised contempt for the body and its consciousness, and tried to live 
as far as possible in the depths of their being cr on the heights, This inert; 
mechanical persistence of the ego in the physical consciousness is considerably 
due to its roots being in the obscure regions of the subconscient, where the 
light of the higher consciousness does not reach and act. The way to eliminate 
this ego is not, therefore, an aversion to action and a retreat into the depths, 
but a constant and conscious offe-ing of all action to the Divine with a persis- 
tence as dogged, as uncompromising and as relentless as that of the physical 
ego itself. The attitude of surrerder and offering has to be rubbed into the 
physical being til it oozes down into the subconscient and becomes perma- 
nently fixed there. In the inertia >f matter lies the hidden power of tenacious 
retention; and if the attitude of ocfering is once stamped upon it, it will hold 
on to it, as it holds on to the ego today. Yogic action, therefore, is indis- 
pensable if the ego is to be wiped out of the physical consciousness and the 
Divine made the sole master of it. But the final victory and the absolute 
divine possession of the whole physical being wll come, as we have already 
indicated, by the descent of tke supramental Force, which will unloose 
all the knots of the ego and steep the whole being in a living sense of 
the infinite. In the luminous amplitude of the supramental consiousness, 
the ego, including the physical 2go, will attain a painless Nirvana. 

Let us illustrate what the Mozher means by the offering of all actions. 
She says, “Live constantly in the presence of the Divine; live in the feeling 
that it is this presence which mcves you and is doing everything you do. 
Offer all your movements to it; not only every mental action, every thought 
and feeling, but even the most ordinary and external actions, such as eating; 
when you eat, you must feel that it is the Divine who is eating through you. 
When you can thus gather all your movements into the One Life, then. 
you have in you unity instead of division. No longer is one part of your 
nature given to the Divine, while the rest remains in its ordinary ways, 
engrossed in ordinary things; your entire life is taken up, an integral trans- 
formation is gradually realised in you.”* Sri Krishna’s injunction to Arjuna 
in the Gita to offer all that he does, eats, renounces gives and strives for 
iù the way of askesis, is in line wth this teaching of the Mother. But this 
detailed surrender is very difficult to achieve. An unflagging will and a 
sleepless vigilance, harnessed to- constant and comprehensive aspiration, 
can. alone discipline and integrate all parts of the being and offer all their 


* Words of the Mother 
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thovements from moment to moment to the Divine. And Yogic action 
is the only means by which this detailed self-offering can be effected. 

In the Prayer of November 28, 1912, which we have studied in the first 
essay of this series,* the Mother speaks of the daily activity being the “anvil 
on which all the elements of our being must pass and repass in order to 
be purified, refined, made supple and ripe for the illumination which con- 
templation gives to them.” The Prayer, as we have seen in that essay, is 
remarkable es an outline of the Yogic action and demonstrates its indis- 
pensability for the integral realisation of the Divine. The Prayer we quote 
below—it is the last Prayer in the Mother’s “Prayers and Meditations” 
—sums up the fundamental qualities necessary for yogic action; it covers 
the whole field of life, its pith and pulse and purpose, and brings out in 
bold relief the ideal attitude of a servant of God:— 


(A Prayer for those who wish to serve the Divine) 


October 23,1937 


“Glory to Thee, O Lord, who triumphest over every obstacle. 

Grant that nothing in us shall be an obstacle in Thy work. 

Grant that nothing may retard Thy manifestation. 
~ Grant thet Thy Will may be done in all things and at every, moment. 

We stand here before Thee that Thy Will may be fulfilled in us, in every 
element, in every activity of our being, from our supreme heights to the 
smallest cells of the body. 

Grant that we may be faithful to Thee utterly and for ever. 

We would be completely under Thy influence to the exclusion of every 
“other. 

Grant that we may never forget to own towards Thee a deep, an intense 
gratitude. 

Grant that we may never squander any of the marvellous things that are 
Thy gifts to us at every instant. 

Grant that everything in us may collaborate in Thy work and all be ` 
ready for Thy realisation. 

Glory to Thee, O Lord, Supreme Master of all realisation. 

Give us a faith active and ardent, absolute and unshakable in Thy Victory.” 


* See The Advent, Feb. 1950 
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In the integral Yoga self-surrender can be said to be the very first step; 
which means that, for the overcoming of difficulties as well as for the puri- 


fication of our nature, we depend not upon our own strength and endea- . 


‘vour, but upon the Grace and Force of the Divine. That is why in the 
. first line of the Prayer quoted above, the Mother addresses the Divine as 
the Lord “who triumphest orer every obstacle.” In fact and in actual 
experience, it is the Divine who does the sadhana (Yoga) in one who has 
surrendered to Him in all-sincerity; and it is He who removes all obstacles, 
lurking within us or assailing us from without. In the second line, there- 
fore, the Divine is prayed for “that nothing in us shall be an obstacle to 
Thy work.” But what is that work? Manifestation,—manifestation of the 
Divine in Matter. And what is the best means of bringing about the fullness 
of this manifestation? It is the fulfilment of the Divine Will “in all things 
and at every moment.” When our will, purified of all desire and egoism, 
unites and co-operates with the divine Will, then the latter can fulfil itself 
freely in our life and nature, “in every activity of our being, from our sup- 
reme heights to the sma‘lest cells of the body.” This is a state of surpassing 
joy and freedom, a joy and freedom which no desire-ridden human being 
can ever know. But in order tc attain this state and maintain it, we have 
to develop along with surrender, faithfulness, gratitude, the capacity for 
cherishing, conserving and making the right use of the ‘marvellous things 
that are Thy (God’s) gifts to us at every instant,” an integral end dynamic 
aspiration for collaborating in tae divine work, and most important of all, 
faith, a faith “active and ardent. absolute and unshakable”, not only in the 
Divine, but in His Victory. Fai-hfulness means to be completely under the 
the influence of the Divine, to the exclusion of every other influence. Gra- 
titude, the rarest of virtues, has to be deep and intense and constant for 
the marvellous things,—the insoiring flashes of light, the spurts of force 


and the thrills of delight, among other things,—that are God’s “gifts to. 


us at every instant. It would be suicidal for a seeker of the integral union 
and perfection to squander or to be negligent or indifferent to the gifts of 
the Divine, whether they are meterial or spiritual. Even the material things 
that come to him for his use are not only from the Divine, but afire with 
the Divine, and have, therefore. to be handled in the right spirit and with 


a loving and scrupulous care. His life is a sacrament and his possessions. 


are a trust from the Divine; and his active progress and perfection depend 
upon the spirit in which he makes use of them. Lastly, what is most fruitful 
in the self-surrendering attitude of the servant of the Divine, is a resolute 
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will to collaborate in the divine work with an absolute, unshakable faith 
in the ultimate Victory. This collaboration implies an active, and not a 
passive surrender; the perception of the divine Will and the nature and 
purpose of its work, and a conscious and constant co-operation in that 
work with ar unwavering faith in its final accomplishment—the full and 
. perfect manifestation of God in the material world. 

The only objective we have to set before ourselves, in this age at least, 
is the Victory of the Divine over the forces of darkness—over Ignorance, 
Falsehood and Death. This is the great work we are called upon to under- 
take and achieve. What is the means, the sovereign means by which this 
Victory will be won? It is Love, the highest and mightiest Force of the 
Supteme. In her Prayer of the 23rd July, 1914, the Mother invokes the 
Divine to achieve this Victory:— 


“Q ond Thou art all-powerful; become the fighter and win the victory. 
May Thy Love dwell as the sovereign Master of our hearts and Thy Know- 
ledge never leave our thoughts...Do not abandon us in impotence and 
darkness; shatter all limits, break all chains, dispel all illusions...... 


And in the Prayer of the 17th October, 1914, she confides to us the pro- 
mise of the Divine Mother with whom she is identified:— 


“O Divine Mother, the obstacles will be surmounted and the enemies 
appeased, Thou wilt reign over all the earth with Thy sovereign love, and 
the consciousness of men will be full of the light of Thy serenity. 


This is the promise.” 


To conclude. The Mother teaches a dynamic and integral surrender 
to the Divine through Yogic action, which is the most effective means of 
purifying and transforming the active surface nature of man, especially 
the vital-physical. Since the aim. of her Yoga is no mere purification but 
a radical transfiguration of the integral being of man, she insists on 
detailed surrender, surrender of each thought and feeling and action, to the 
Divine. Transformation of the whole being will naturally permit of a 
constant and complete union with the Divine and an unimpeded expression ` 
of His Will in the life of the human instrument. “This Will is, for the 
present period of human evolution at least, as we learn from the Mother 
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and Sri Aurobindo, a Will to V-ctory over the forces of darkness and death, 
and a manifestation of God’s supramental sovereignty and splendour 
in the material world. l i 

Those who have felt or perzeived the transcendental greatness of this 
work of the establishment of tte supramental life or the Life Divine upon 
earth, and dedicated themselves to it, can have no hankering for personal 
salvation, though liberation from ignorance and egoism is a pre-condition 
of the perfection of this work; aor can they cherish an exclusive desire for 
` peace or power. For them “There is a Power which no government can 
command, a Happiness which a0 earthly success can give, a Light which 
no wisdom can possess, a Knowledge which no philosophy. no science 
can acquire, a Beatitude of which no satisfaction of desire can give the 
enjoyment, a thirst for Love which no human relation can quench, a Peace 
which can be found nowhere, not even in death. 

“It is the Power, the Happiress, the Light, the Knowledge, the Beati- 
tude, the Love and the Peace which come...... from the Divine Grace.’’* 


March 28, 1951. RISHABHCHAND 


*Prayers and Meditations of The Mother, Oct. 28, 1928 
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Sadhana Sdmrdjyam* 
‘SOVEREIGN SWAY OF SADHANA 
(Continued from last issue) 


13. Therefore, always the mind must somehow rest in perfect quietude; 
the pure flame in the heart, the aspiration for the highest step must be 
constant; in the midst of thoughts wedded to worldly objects, the indi- 
visible vision must reign supreme. In the august Presence of the Father 
of the triune-world what is not possible?! 


Therefore, says the author, the very first requisite in the Sadhana is 
to somehow quiet the outgoing and agitative mind. But can the mind be 
quieted at all? Is it not its nature to be active in thoughts which are its 
very texture? It is not. The mind “is not a jumble of feelings and pas- 
sions, desires and sensations, or even a sheer repertory of thoughts. It is, 
certainly, an instrument of thought and expression; but in its true part 
. it is a calm, transparent, reflecting apparatus receiving and transmitting 
truths and true ideas shaping them into thought-forms, translating them 
into its own terms. When it reflects the desires, passions and other acti- 
vities of the lower life, they are mentalised, and are reflex actions which 
‘do not really form part of the true character and function of the mind. 
That is why some later Upanishads speak of mind being twofold: the one 
is higher, param and pure shuddham, naturally calm; the other is the lower 


* Sanskrit verses of Sri T. V. Kapali Sastry, translated into English with anno- 
tation by M, P. Pandit. 
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aparam, and impure ashuddham, soiling the mirror of mind with desires 
etc. screening its natural purity and quietude from being effective. When 
we consider the question of ntind which is essentially calm in its pure 
nature, we can well appreciate the yogic disciplines that lay stress on the 
necessity of stilling the mind which would be an impossibility but for the 
presence of a natural calm in some essential part of mind itself. Incidentally 
we may remark that'this truth o? yogic psychology is a standing challenge 
to some of the popular theories of modern science that hold that an un- 
interrupted flow of thoughts is en essential characteristic of mind, which 
is the very opposite of quietude. Needless to say that this is not valid in 
the light of yogic =xperience.” Also, “a settled quiet of the mind, a certain 
poise and peaceful disposition of the being, aloof from the common dis- 
tractions of life and its interests...... is shanti as a condition of the upasana.. 
This is so, because the worship which implies concentration on what is 
worshipped would not be possibie in the face of other objects of interest 
overpowering the mind with their claim to be enshrined in the quietude 
and disturbing the poise of the being.” That done, care must be taken to 
nourish the flame of aspiration in zhe heart. It is already awake, for without 
some such awakening, no one is impelled to turn to the life of the Spirit. 
What is wanted is a sedulcus nourishing of this tender plant of the soul, a 
fostering of the atmosphere in which it would grow and reach out to the 
most external parts of man. That js to say, a rigorous exclusion from one’s 
movements, of the body, mind aad life, of all is that is opposed to the 
growth of the Aspiration and a cultivation of such things as are favourable 
to its fruition viz. mental refinement, emotive catharsis, dedicated service 
etc., is the immediate desideratum. Again it should be a constant endeavour 
to develop and normalise the ‘indivisible vision’-—the vision or outlook 
which sees the Vast, the suprem2 One everywhere, the partless One in 
all, amidst all thoughts and movements going forth to meet the contacts 
of the world. The vision of the wkole must be dominant; mental and other 
activities which have to be of practical necessity several and distinctive 
when they deal wit diverse sense-objects, have yet to be carried out with 
the background of and governed Sy this whole-souled vision, which sees 
the akhanda, the infinite vast everywhere. 

To quiet the mind, to keep te inner flame of aspiration constantly 
burning, to normalise and enthrore the indivisible vision as the guiding 
factor in all one’s activities. is not easy for human effort. In fact each of 
these is a, Sadhana by itself and should normally take up the greater 
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part of man’s effort. But, reminds the author, here we are not proceeding - 
on our own strength. We have sought and are waiting upon the Lord of 
the three worlds. And in his presence nothing is difficult. His presence is 
august, happy, fulfilling; he is the supreme creator and nothing is outside 
his power to effect. 


14. By meditation day and night, by performance of holy rites, by hard 
penances, from observing closely the laws of one’s own Faith, or by silent 
repetition of sacred syllables, by hundreds of vows of discipline, by invo- - 
cation of the Name, man certainly obtains some result strength-giving, 
that removes the fatigue. 

Not that human effort can achieve nothing. Individual effort has a place 
and an important place too in spiritual life as in the life ordinary. ‘There 
is no success for one inactive’, nasti siddhih akarmanah (Mahabharata 
Shantiparva, 10. 26). The epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata, the Puranas 
and other literature bearing upon the spiritual and cultural history of this 
land are full of narrations of the indefatigable efforts on the part of seekers 
of God. And these exertioris do bring out results corresponding to the 
will and sincerity put behind them. Thus for instance, they meditate in 
an intense manner day and night with a view to merge themselves in the 
object of meditation in due course. Meditation, with or without concen- 
tration as a part of it, gradually leads to the turning of and converging of 
the consciousness in the desired object and at its highest effects a return 
of the consciousness to its peak in trance. Then there are holy rites like 
the Yajna, tke various vratas, by a faithful performance of which the indi- 
vidual hopes to equip himself with the necessary unction for the consummate 
gifts of the Gods; hard penances, moderation in or periodical denial of 
food, sleep etc. are familiar to most of us as parts of such disciplines. Scru- 
pulous adherence to the way of life prescribed, the dharma of one’s own 
` faith is considered to be another means. There is also the famous Mantra- 
sadhana. There is the discipline of vows which puts the human system 
through a series of regulations of self-denial and seeks to purify and equip 
the being for the favour of the Almighty. Last there is the. simple but 
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wonderfully effective mode of the Invocation of the Name of the Lord, 
namasmarana. The very syllatle of the Name possesses a power and 
strength which yield themselves to the seeker in the process of the repitition; 
his whole being gets charged as it were with the vibration of the Name- 
Power. Fhe Name of God, the Name of the Guru when repeated with 
faith opens out some channel of communication to the Invoked; the Name 
is an intimate part of the Persoa. The repetition of the name sets up an 
atmosphere around the being of the seeker in which everything else but 
the thought of Him whose name is called dwindles, enveloping him with 
a growing sense of an immense supremacy of the Lord and in this receptive 
condition the response from the Invoked cannot fail to be effective. 

_All these are truly efficacious means. Each cne of them gives some result 
and the seeker is certainly a gainer and does see some benefit accruing to 
him. But the question is, could not more be achieved with the help of the 
Grace of the Lord answering to the aspiration and effort of the human soul? 
And could the difficult airn of this particular Sadhana, the most important 
part of which is the conquest of Matter by the Light of the Spirit, be accom- 
plished by these endeavours? The next verse gives the answer. 


15. This success where the sovereign sway of the conquest of Matter is 
supreme is not possible by the toils of mortals without the glance of the 
Immortal Guru. The success whence the Peace self-born becomes settled 
and then too, not dull; and a self-aware Force spreads bearing fruit: (fruit- 
bearing play) in the body dense.t 


Personal effort, while DE does not achieve decisive results 
without the help of Gurı or God in any line of spiritual life. “AN 
the personal exertions in the Sadhana with their fruits, do not arrive at the 
core of realisation, or soar to the highest summit. One can go, with the 
means at his. disposal won by Sadhana, deep within towards the innermost 
apartment of the Self, and knock and knock, but the door of the chamber 
is still closed; he has to weit and watch until the door opens at the will of 
the Atman who is the revealer. Nowhere in the Upanishads where instuc- 
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tions of the Sadhanas are given, we find that the realisation is the fruit of 
the personal effort alone. These disciplines and methods of approach prepare 
the journey towards the goal and make one fit for the consummation. Even 
when an exclusive choice is made for realising the Self, it is the Self that 
reveals its own body to the seeker—tasya esha atma vivrinute tanum swam— 
and not that the seeker storms the gate and discovers the Self by the merit 
of his own Sadhana.” For decisive steps in the inner life, the active 
support and intervention of the Guru is indispensable. And in a 
Sadhana of this kind which has set for itself a new and hitherto unattempted 
goal, progress, much less success, is inconceivable without the guidance, 
help and lead of its path-finder—the Immortal Guru, immortal because 
he embodies the immortal Light which is at the head of this Yoga of Nature. 
The aim of this Sadhana is different from that of other Yogas where the 
processes, the paths and the goal are more or less fixed, standardised in 
traditional disciplines. A complete’conquest of the domain of dense matter 
by the Light of the Divine, a deliverance of the body from thraldom to the 
forces of ignorance and inconscience imbedded in matter into the free and 
transforming light of the highest Spirit-is the central aim of this Sadhana. 
A consistent endeavour to release the scul from the bonds of un-awareness 
and develop ani increasing degree of consciousness ‘is noticeable in the striv- 
ings of Nature; to complete this process is the object of this Yoga and hence 
it is also described as the Yoga of Nature; a progressive deepening and height- 
ening of-one’s consciousness leading to a spiritualisation of the various parts 
of the being, a realisation of the inner Divine is the fundamental basis of 
the process which is worked out mainly by the Shakti of the Master. The 
evocation and establishment of ‘the next higher principle in the scale of 
evolution beyond Mind viz. Vijnana in man is the crucial step by which the 
conquest and transformation of Matter is sought to be made possible. For 
only so can it be done. “This higher principle is immediately and directly 
divine in its nature and functioning; it is spiritual, higher than the mind 
which is the highest principle that has been so far organised for functioning 
on earth.” “It is far above the Mind and therefore far above the Ignorance, 
is self-luminous, intimately spiritual, directly divine in its domain, in know- 
ledge, strength and force of movement and action. It is a Light.” It is 
the direct action of this Light that alone could successfully tackle the 
obstinate inertia of Matter and to set it working here on earth, in man, is 
the aim and goal of this Sadhana. Obviously no human effort could achieve . 
it. Only the grace of the Guru, the discoverer of the path, Sri Aurobindo, 
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can enable the seeker to open himself more and more to the Shakti whose 
power it is to work out and bestow the siddhi, success. As the Sadhana 
progresses in its assured course of success, notable results follow. The 
Peace from the heights is consciously felt infiltrating into the texture of 
one’s being. It is constantly experienced as coursing through the body and 
Peace becomes as constant and zs natural as the feeling of the pliysical body. 
In this settled Peace the indiv-dual finds the meeting ground to embrace 
the Vaster universe around. And this Peace is not inactive or a lifeless 
something, not analasa as we aze apt to imagine. It is ceaselessly wakeful, 
not dull. The peace is intensely fruitful and prepares and disposes the body 
to a citadel of strength rendering it capable of responding spontaneously in 
the divine way to all outside contacts. A Force is at work effecting the 
- Sadhana in the being. It is not a mechanical or half-lit force, but a Shakti 
that is knowing, self-aware, prama, that is taking up every part of the being 
and works upon it by way of purification, subtilisation and integration with 
other parts so as to render the whole ready to bear the fruit. The material 
base, the physical body of man is constituted of dense matter which in its 
very nature is inert, ignorant end is opposed to the entry of light which 
would eliminate its very nature. But ‘this self-aware force, ceaselessly 
presses upon it, from above, =rom below, from within and prepares it, 
renders it suitable for ‘bearing fruit’ i.e. for yielding the result that is 
aimed at. 


' 16, When our heart becomes the dwelling place of God’s grace (lit. 
Pashupati, the Lord of beings), the mind forsaking its prattle futile ceases 
to be and rests on the grounds of purity; the boundless Vast overpowers 
(and fills) the inside and the outside as well; and in the mind the world 
vacates, the Greatness of the world’s Lord reigns supreme.! 


_ When the heart becomes the tabernacle of the Grace of the Lord, the 
whole being is filled with a living sense of His Presence and the restless: 
mind under pressure of this all-round silence gives up its little noises, its 

useless prattlings and settles down to what is its natiye base—where all is 
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clear, reflecting and spotless, pure and transparent and finds there its natural 
poise. The Vast, the consciousnéss of the Infinite which is unrolling itself 
in the being, spreads out all over and the seeker finds the same Vast, whether 
he looks within himself or outside his body. Thus the greatness and glory 
of the Lord. fills up the spaces of the mind which have been emptied of the 
myriad crowded objects of the world. The cup needs to be emptied before it is 
filled and hence to clear the mind of all its frothy content is the sine qua non 
for making of it a temple for the Supreme presence. 


` 17. This is the EN start, splendorous, of the compassionate side-long 
look of the Guru adorable, the Lord of the Yoga, the builder of the new world. 
This is the Dawn’s dusky glow with its pervasive lustre, gliding in all quarters 
of the sky,—the dawn’s dusky glow of the rays of the Sun from afar on the 
Udaya hill (where the sun rises). 


This is the commencement of the Sadhana proper—a silent mind func- 
tioning in its proper rôle of a reflecting and transparent surface, an active 
Peace beginning to course into the being and the self-aware Shakti of the 
Lord preparing the system for bearing fruit: It is the first glowing result 
of the compassionate glance of the Guru, the path-finder and perfector of 
this path of Purna Yoga which is the sole means for building up a newer 
and a fuller world, for the building of a world in which knowledge and light 
shall be the ruling principle instead of ignorance and darkness as in the 
present. This auspicious advent of the Light heralded by these happy reali- 
sations growing from all the sides is like the dusky glow of the early dawn 
whose onsetting light increasingly pervades the quarters of the skies. Once 
it is begun, the steady growth and spread and the full bright manifestation 
above the horizon is inevitable. This gliding of the lustre of the rays of the 
rising Sun of Truth is aptly compared to the glow of the morning sun on 
mount Udaya. For in the Vedic symbolism, the physical sun stands for the _ 
supreme Sun of spiritual Truth, the supramental Light of which the solar 
body is the glorious image. The break of the dawn is on the highest peak 
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of the hill as of the being of man. The Sun is not yet; it is only the far-off 
glow of the shooting ravs of tke rising sun—the Light of supreme Truth. 


(to be continued) 


T. V. KAPALI SASTRY 


Nothing is more dangerous than the influences of the 
physical mind trying to build up conclusions upon outward 
appearances—they haye nine chances out of ten of being 
false. One must learn to distrust hasty conclusions from 
surface appearances—is not that the first condition of true 
knowledge?—and learn tc see and know things from within. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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History of India—Part U, Mediaeval India—By Nilkanta Sastri. Price 
Rs. 7-8. 


We have already had the pleasure of reviewing the first part of the book 
in this journal. The present volume relates to the Muslim period of Indian 
history and is divided into nine chapters. The titles of these chapters give 
us an idea of the general arrangement of the book and of the mentality of 
its learned author. They are: I. Early Muslim inroads—II. The Sultanate 
of Delhi—III. Nature and effects of Muslim rule (711-1199)—IV. The 
Minor Kingdoms of the North (1200-1600)—V. The Kingdoms of the South 
(1300-1600)—VI. The Early Mughals and the Surs (1526-1605)—VII. The 
Zenith of the Mughal Empire (1605-1707)—VIII. Government and Social 
Life under the Mughals—IX. The Southern States and the European 
Companies. 

We do not find ourselves in complete accord with this arrangement. 
The phenomenal rise of the Maratha race to political power in the Deccan, 
and the marvellous evolution of the Sikh community under its Gurus in 
North-West India should have received greater attention in separate chapters. 
Moreover, Kingship, as an institution of the state, underwent considerable 
development during these centuries. Was there any community of interest 
between one Muslim king and another? Did these kings owe in theory or 
practice any allegiance to the Khalifa? We know that Feroze Tughlak 
secured the support of Baghdad when he imposed the Jazia tax on Non- 
muslims. But did Akbar seek anybody’s support when he abolished that 
tax or did Aurangzeb consult any outside power when he reimposed it? 
The first Mussalman state in Sindh was subject to Baghdad during the 
short period that it existed. In fact, it was not a state at all, strictly speaking; 
it was a dependency. As a general rule, the Mussalman states in India 
considered themselves to be independent. The Delhi emperors worked 
assiduously to wipe them cut, both in the north and in the south. The long 
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drawn warfare between the Sultans of Bengal and the central authority in 
Delhi is typical of the struggle between the vassal state and the suzerain 
power in Muslim India. The Bahamani kingdom, while it lasted, did exercise 
a certain suzerainty over the five Deccan states, but mere or less fitfully. 
These five kingéoms fought against one another and often sought’ the help 
of Vijaynagar in these internecine fights. No doubt, in the last struggle, all 
the five Muslim states combined ‘against the Hindu kingdom, but that 
was a contingency which Ramaraja could have easily prevented by a little 
diplomacy. This monarch was not an amiable person and had by a peculiar 
combination of arrogance and duplicity set all the five kingdoms against 
him. There was hardly any question of communal frenzy in these kingdoms; 
- they depended a great deal on the goodwill of their Brahmin ministers and of 
their Kshatriya nobility. In Aurangzeb’s dealings with the Marathas on 
the one hand, and with Bijapur and Golconda on the other, we find him 
hobnobbing sometimes with the Marathas and sometimes with his correli- 
gionists. In a few letters we find the Emperor addressing Sivaji as Muti-ul- 
Islam—a friend of Islam. In writing a history of Muslim India, we should 
guard ourselves against being carried way, too far, by the idea of a Jehad. 
The great idol-breaker (But-shikast), Mahmud of Ghazni, freely enlisted 
the help of Hindu chieftains against his Muslim enemies in central Asia. 
The idea of spreading Islam by the sword was by no means the dominant 
idea in the muslim’s mind, once he had settled down in India. Personal 
ambition, dynastic ambition, racial ambition,—these were more often the 
true urge behind what appeared like religious zeal. The principal aim of 
the lesser monarchs was independence, whether they were Hindus or Mussal- 
mans; usually they supported the central power when it suited their own 
interests, not the interests of their religion or community. No doubt, in 
exceptional cases we find the rulers of both communities fighting for a 
righteous cause—the cause of their race or even of their faith. Amongst 
the Rajputs, for instance, there was a binding tradition that all tribal warfare 
should cease when the Muslim was at the door. Not that this mandate was 
obeyed invariably, but more often than not, Rajput chiefs dropped their 
private quarrels for the while in order to present a common front to the 
general enemy of Rajasthan. The history of Bengal in the sixteenth century 
provides us with numerous instances when Pathan and Bengali joined hands 
to resist the Mughal. Two centuries earlier, we find a Pathan Sultan of 
Bengal on his death bed, naming as his successor a powerful Hindu baron, 
Raja Ganesh, who had already combined in himself the dignity of Wazir 
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with that of Sipah-Salar. This Hindu Sultan ruled Bengal for seven years 
with the full support of his Afghan nobles. He was succeeded by his son. 
Jadunarayan who had, with his concurrence, turned muslim and married 
the daughter of the last Pathan Sultan. After Jadu alias Jalaluddin, two more 
Sultans; both Bengali by race and Muslim by religion sat on the throne 
of Bengal. Ultimately after some seven decades, the sultanate passed into 
the hands of a Pathan dynasty. Professor Sastri has referred to Raja Ganesh’s 
rule but appears to convey that the Raja was a usurper who after his acces- 
sion ill-treated his Muslim subjects. Stewart’s history of Bengal and the, 
Persian authority, Riyaz-us-Salateen, do not support this view. Both these 
books bear out the story that the Afghan sardars boldly supsorted the Raja’s 
title before the powerful king Ibrahim Jaunpur when he invaded Bengal 
to chastise the infidel Sultan. It would be almost stupid to depict the muslim 
period of Indian history as one of confusion and chaos and fanatical out- 
breaks. There were undoubtedly intervals of racial and communal strife, 
but they were short-lived compared with the long periods of peace and 
prosperity, construction and consolidation. Besides, it is a thing that we, 
should never forget that throughout all these centuries, the village self- 
government continued to function and the even life of the peasant and artisan 
in the rural area was seldom disturbed seriously. On rare occassions, when 
the safety of the villages was jeopardised by long continued warfare, the rival 
rulers themselves entered into a solemn agreement to-protect them. One 
such important treaty between the Bahamani king and the monarch of 
Vijaynagar is recorded in history. Indeed, there were several such agree- 
ments in other parts of India as well. Akbar Shah and Ibrahim Adil and 
Hussain Khan of Benga) were no doubt monarchs of exceptional statesman- 
ship, who would compare favourably with any contemporary kings anywhere. 
Harun-al-Rashid of Baghdad, a few centuries earlier, had probably been a 
greater ruler still. But there were so many Muslim monarchs in India 
throughout who were no worse than Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, Henri IIT 
(Valois) or Phillip IT of Spain. The Afghan or Mughal Sultan in our country 
began, generally speaking, as an arrogant conqueror but stayed on to develop 
presently into a national ruler, a father of his subjects. We say this from the 
political point of view. But culturally, and even: spiritually, the Muslim and 
the Hindu toiled side by side, for centuries to produce newer and ever 
newer ideals in the fields of literature, music, painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Prof. Shastri has admitted this in chapter VIII of his book, but the 
general tone of the whole- volume is that the Muslim period of our history 
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was a dark period when there was very little worth the name created in the 
country. The really dark period m the history of India’s culture, says Sri 
Aurobindo, was the eighteenth century, when the creative instinct of her 
people died in the midst of a sordid scramble for power, when so many 
. peoples native as well as foreign, threw all ideas of duty and honour to the 
four winds of heaven and followed the narrow path of self-aggrandisement. 
Dishonesty and unscrupulousness became the order of the day not only 
for individuals but for whole peoples. The historian, Colonel Malleson; 
speaking of Plassey (1757) wrote that the young ruler Seraj-ud-dowlah was ` 
the only honest man who took part in the disgraceful transactions of the day. - 
“His name”, said the Colonel,- “stands far higher in the scale of honour 
than that of Clive.” Clive, Watson, Dupleix, Mir Jaffar, Lally, Bussy; 
Perron, Hastings, Nandkumar, Raghoba (of Poona)—to cite only a few—it 
is difficult to decide to whom to award the palm for dishonesty. The men of 
the three generations prior to these people, Muslim as well as Hindu, were 
made of a much finer stuff; men like Mansingh, Todarmal, Abul Fazal 
and Khan Khanan of Akbar’s time, or Jaising Jaswantsingh and Dilir 
Khan of Aurangzeb’s days, or the great soldiers and statesmen of Maha- 
rashtra and the South, not to speak of the galaxy of fearless soldiers of God — 
like Ramdas and Tukaram, Kabir and Nanak, Chaitanya and Narsi Mehta. 
We must not forget that even in the literary field the contribution of Muslims 
was immense. Hussain Khan of Bengal is remembered as the father of 
Bengali prose. Ibrahim Adil created a new language.in Bijapur: (a mixture 
of Persian and Kanarese) and wrote poems in it which are still extant. The. 
work of Akbar and his entourage in the cause of Braja-bhasha is well known. - 
Dara’s translation of old Sanskrit books is known to everybody. Let us 
agree, then, not to call the Muslim monarchs in India foreigners. After 
_Kutubddin’s timz they had no father-land outside this country. Reading 
between the lines of Bernier, Tavernier and Manucci—or of Fitch and 
Du Jarric of a still earlier period—we can see that these people were conscious 
that they were standing face to “ace with a.great country and.an opulent 
and many-sided civilisation. Sri Aurobindo has said in his Ideal of Human 
Unity that foreign rule is Dame Nature’s favourite expedient when a people 
fail to make necessary social and political adjustments to meet new environ- 
ments.. The advent of the Muslim, the impact with his vigorous and assertive 
outlook was found necessary for India’s further growth. The political ideal . 
of an India-wide empire was an old one; it was there even before the Muslim’s 
first arrival. It had been aimed at, and all but-achieved more than once. 
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Rajasuya and Ashwamedha were the sacrifices indicated by the ancient 
sages.to the king who claimed suzerainty, as a Rajachakravarti over 
other Rajas. The advent of puissant alien invaders hastened the process of 
empire-building in India. The student of history has seen how the invasion 
of the mighty Alexander facilitated the establishment of Chandragupta’s 
empire. From that time onward the old self-centred Hindu kingdoms with 
their autonomous Panchayats and Guilds gradually decayed and in their 
place arose a series of powerful Rajachakravartis like Asoka, Harsha, Lalita- 
ditya and Samudragupta in the North and the Andhra and Chola emperors 
in the South. Later on, when the Afghans pushed on towards the Krishna 
valley there arose, as a bulwark against their onset, the mighty empire 
of Vijayanager, a resuscitation, as it were, of the power and prestige of the 
Chola Mahamandal. The unity of India had to materialise, all India had to 
come under one central authority. What the ancients had dreamt of had to be 
achieved; it was so predestined by India’s Providence. The interlude of the 
muslim conquest was necessary to give it a greater momentum and a larger 
scope. In the course of evolution, the unifying central power had to clash 
with the desire for local freedom, again and again, to clear the atmosphere. 
The clash had to come in many forms, dynastic, racial and religious,— 
Humayan vs. the Surs, Akbar vs. the Sultans of Gujrat and Ahmednagar 
and the Rani of Mandla, Aurangzeb against Sivaji and the Sultans of Bijapur 
and -Golconda,—always the steam roller going ahead to flatten out the 
little ridges and mounds on the road. It is not for the student of history to 
take sides. Bruce and Wallace and Llillwyn were as necessary to the future 
growth of one single Britain as.their enemy the king of England. At one 
point during his struggle with Aurangzeb, Sivaji claimed, the constitutional 
position of Sardeshmukh of the Deccan—the chief executive authority in 
Maharashtra under the Emperor. If Auranzeb had admitted that claim 
there would have been peace between the Maratha and the Mughal for the 
time being. But Providence intervened. Aurangzeb disallowed the claim 
and Sivaji was led on to push ahead and achieve the position of Chhatrapati 
—Overlord of Maharashtra. 

Islam was too vigorous a force to be swallowed up as so many others 
had been before. India had to stand up to this new civilisation and work 
out a newer and larger synthesis. Most wonderful things happened in the 
course of this synthetising. Many of them were subtle and intangible. 
But the building of a marble temple in the Bijapur citadel by Yusuf Adil 
Shah for his favourite Brahmin wife Babuji Khanan, the erection of a Hindu 
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shrine in Delhi by Alamgir for his Jodhpuri Begum, the construction of a 
mosque in Raigad itself by Sivaji for his Muslim naval officers are visible 
symbols of the spirit of harmony which lay behind the outer struggle. For 
a proper understanding of the course of social, cultural and even political 
evolution it is necessary for us tc remember that in India, implicitly if not 
explicitly, life has largely been guided by the Spirit. The political freedom 
of our country has been a necessity in order that we should realise this 
guidance fully and give out the true implication of human life to the world. 
at large. For this alone has India tried so strenuously and achieved freedom. 

It is not that the learned author has ignored these inner aspects of Indian 
history. In chapter VIII, already referred to, he has considered at some 
length the cultural side of life in the Mughal period. Likewise, in the first 
chapter, he has given a fine account of the rise of Islam and its message to the 
world. But even a casual glance would convince the reader that Professor 
Sastri has treated the organic side, the evolutionary aspect of history very 
casually. Mahmud of Ghazni was a rude soldier; we have already said that 
he secured the friendship and cooperation of some Hindu soldier princes. 
Why trouble to bring up the evidence of Alberuni to prove that Mahmud 
held Hindu science and philosopty in great contempt? If there were Mah- 
muds amongst the Muslim kings, there were also the Caliphs of Baghdad. 
What about the bzoad-minded Alberuni himself and a man like Ibu-Batuta? 
Were they not Mussalmans? Were not the centres of learning at Baghdad, 
Alexandra and Cordova Islamic? 

The book under review is a book on political history, principally concerned 
with the chronolozical sequence of historic events. As such, it is a remark- 
able book. Every page of it bears testimony to the learned author’s industry 
and astonishing grasp of facts. The university student will find the volume 
extremely useful. But the ordinary reader looks for something more; 
he wants to understand the philosophy of history, nay, even the romance of 
history; he wants -o know how India has experimented with the great prin- 
ciples of human Ie, with what success she has applied them to the shaping 
of her national existence. This is all we need say to a savant of Professor 
Sastri’s standing. A study of the history of India up to 1707 AD ‘should 
prepare us to realise the why and the wherefore of the subsequent British 
regime, to understand the causes cf the rapid decay of the Indian character 
from 1707 to 1802-03. The sudden collapse of the Sikh state after Ranjit 
Singh’s death can be understood only by taking into account the general 
decline of morals that had set in earlier, the general moral degradation that 
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Inaugural Message of the Mother 
24th April, 1951 


Sri Aurobindo is present in our midst, and with all the power of his 
creative genius he presides over the formation of the university centre 
which for years he considered as one of the best means of preparing 
the future humanity to receive the supramental light that will transform 
the elite of to-day into a new race manifesting upon earth the new 
light and force and life. 

In his name I open to-day this Convention meeting here with the 
purpose of realising one of his most cherished ideals. 





“DR. SHYAMAPRASAD MUKHERJEE* 
It is difficult for an ordinary individual to realise in full the ‘significance 
of the message of Sri Aurobindo’s life and teaching. His philosophy forms 


an integrated system of thought created out of the highest and most sustained 
efforts of the human spirit. It is given to very few of us to attain that level 
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of spiritual effort, for it demands a thorough discipline of the body and the 
mind, and what is still more difficult, the sacrifice of the immediate for the 
ultimate. Once upon a time, the Rishis of ancient India rose above the calls 
of the present, the clash of arms, the rise and fall of Empires, to contemplate 
the eternal verities of existence. l 

Coming much nearer to our own times, when the favourite disciples of 
Guru Govind wanted him to lead them in the affairs of the world, he decli- 
ned and warned them not to tempt him with ephemeral offerings. Simi- 
larly, when in 1922 Mr. C. R. Das asked for Sri Aurobindo’s help in the 
political struggle, the sage declined on the ground that he had not attained 
the fullest realisation of the spiritual reality, without which efforts to seek 
the salvation of mankind would only create an illusion. 

These spiritual efforts of the great masters often defy common under- 
standing. Yet the call of the times was never so imperious as it is now. 
What India is suffering from today is not so much the poverty of material 
existence. She is suffering much more from the bankruptcy of her spiritual 
resources. The Government moves in the same vicious circle. Moral 
standards are at a discount. High purpose is reserved exclusively as an 
adornment of pontifical pronouncements from high offices. The scene is 
virtually littered with the debris of the spiritual achievements of a people 
‘that was once great. 

The fact is that we have lost track of our real culture. The culture of a 
people, as Sri Aurobindo tells us, may be roughly described as the expression 
- of a consciousness of life which formulates itself in three aspects. “There 
is”, he explains, “a side of thought, ideal, upward will arid the soul’s aspira- 
tion; a side of creative self-expression and appreciative aesthesis, intelli- 
gence and imagination; and a side of practical and outward formulation”. 
Philosophy and religion belong to the first of these three aspects of culture; 
art, poetry, literature to the second; and society and politics to the third. 
In India, however, the master idea that has governed the life, culture and 
social ideals of her people has been the seeking of man for his true spiritual 
self and the use of life. We have lost track of this noble idea. A base hedo- 
nistic view of life seems to inform all our activities today, even where they 
belong to the realm of the first two aspects of culture. 

It is thus that the establishment of a University, where the eternal verities 
of life will be taught and re-taught to a stricken people, becomes supremely 
relevant. This is the task of an International University ¢ and it is in the fimess 
of things that the University should be dedicated to the sacred memory of 
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Sri Aurobindo. It is in the fitness of things that along with its sister Univer- 
sity at Santiniketan, named after another great Indian, this University 
should also be located in India where so many peoples and so many cultures 
have met and found their home. The Upanishads have expressed this syn- ` 
thesis and harmony by the the words, Shantam, Shivam, Adwaitam. 
Sri Aurobindo has also taught us -he same truth. He even goes further and 
- says that this synthetic tern of India’s spiritual vision “is not peculiar to 
the mystics or the literate or the thinkers, nourished on the high sublimities 
of the Veda and the Vedanta, but permeates even the popular mind”. It 
is here, on the sacred soil of India, where the call for synthesis first went 
out to the world and it is here that at the proposed University, scholars 
from the different parts of the wo-ld would assemble and inaugurate a new 
era of cultural renascence for Incia and the world. 

I have so far dwelt on the spiritual call of Indian culture, even though the 
call may be going unheeded today. As Sri Aurobindo says, it is a spiritual, 
an inner freedom, that can alone create a perfect human order. But his 
fteedom does not ignore, cannot ignore, the evolution of man’s lower, 
physical, vital and mental nature. Progress to the age of the spirit must 
pass through the three conceptions, each regarded as a reality, the third 
leading to the subjective age of mankind. We cannot skip over any of the 
intermediate stages without peril t2 mankind, though such an adventure may 
succeed in the case of particular individuals. Body, life and mind, all these 

. must assume significance in man’s adventure of the spirit. The highest 
achievements may yet elude all except a few. But the disciplines they indi- 
cate are meant for the upliftment of mankind as a whole, their ascent from 
the ignorant nature to the spiritual existence. This great adventure is 
characteristically typified in the life of Sri Aurobindo. It began in an urge 
for the political liberation of India. It paved the path for a miracle, the great 
revelation that came to him in 1909 in his prison. The window that had been 
closed flew open and the Divine stood revealed befor him. With the same 
abandon with which he had struggled for India’s political freedom, he began 
his long patient quest for the freedom of the spirit. The two Aurobindos 
merged with each other, the political fighter “and the yogi. Even then his 

_ éarlier patriotism was tinged with < spiritual penumbra. He was thus a true 

Indian. When we read from his booxs, he seems.to appear out of the pages of 

our ancient sacred lore, the representative of all their wisdom made dynamic 
by an awareness of the present spiritual crisis. I am sure the proposed 

University will symbolise -he wo-d’s urge for a new spiritual rebirth; it 
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will stand out as an oasis amidst the barren tracts that breed jealousies, 
suspicions and petty conflicts. 


Ii* 


The work that is about to be undertaken is a mighty one. No doubt, 
there will be support throughout the world. Let us not minimise the diffi- 
culties and complexities of the task. We propose to work this University 
for imparting training to men and women in accordance with the highest 
standards for the purpose of participating in the great task of reconstruction 
of humanity. Institutions of this type are bound to fail unless we can gather 
men and women who will not only feel on the lines that Sri Aurobindo 
lived, but also act upto them. This place has already within its resources 
such men and women who will be able to undertake this gigantic responsi- 
bility. It is our hope that men and women from all parts of the world will 
be attracted by the ideology for which this institution will stand. 

Men and women selected for training must be carefully chosen because 
they must be able to absorb cent percent the ideology for which this insti- 
tution will stand. We need not pay attention to the quantitative aspect of 
the problem, because we have many Universities where thousands of students 
pass out and we do not want to see any replica of such institutions. 

` The policy of our Government should be to encourage experiments of the 
type being made here so that the work may be carried on without hindrance 
or difficulty. 

Any institution, if it is to function, must be under proper discipline and be 
conducted m a manner which will lead to smooth and efficient work: At 
the Ashram, we see abundant evidence of the great organizing ability of the 
Mother, who is the presiding deity over this place. Everywhere there is 
regularity, smoothness and efficiency. There is no hue and cry. This is a 
remarkable feature which, obviously, is an asset to any institution of the 
type we propose to develop. And with the Mother here, we have not the 
least doubt that this institution will grow from strength to strength and will 
be the pride of not only India, but of the entire civilised world. 

India has a mission and a destiny to fulfil. Some voice will rise from this 
land to which the world has to listen. It will not be the voice of conflict 
or chaos but the voice of peace where self-respect and honour will be 
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kept. That voice was discovered by Aurobindo and me people all over the | 
_ world will come to tread Aurobindo’s path. 


SRI HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


I have given the proposal to establish an International University Centre 
at Pondicherry as a memorial to Sri Aurobindo my most anxious 
consideration, and give it my whole-hearted support. Sri Aurobindo was 
a great teacher—one of the greatest of the age in which he was 
born and which he adorned. It was as a teacher that Sri Aurobindo began 
his work in Baroda ard it was to shoulder the responsibilities of a teacher 
that he left Baroda for Calcutta where, he thought, he would get ample 
opportunities to prepare his students for the struggle ahead. That struggle 
was not only economical and political but psychological as well. ` 

In the words of Tennyson Sri Aurobindo could say when he became a 
teacher— 


“I dipped into future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the werld, and all the wonder that would be.” 


And his sight penetrated into the future when the vision of a new world 
rose before his mind’s eye as rose the vision of New Jerusalem before the 
rapt eyes of the author of the Apocalypse. He was convinced that Spiri- 
tuality alone could supply the passport to the new World. This realisation 
had come to him when he had studied the history of the world. He found 
that Rome under the heels af whose cohorts the earth shook, so 
to say, to its centre had faded away and only reminded one of the lines 
of the poet:— 

“Where os towered that were not just: _ : 
‘Lo! the shulking wild fox scratches in < little heap of dust.” 


He found that Greece, the mother of Western civilisation, was sleeping 
the sleep that knows no waking and was almos: forgotten. He found that 
Egypt hoary with age lay buried under the sphinxes and the pyramids 
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- of her desert. And lo and behold! India lived. She lived in her spirituality. 
And he said:— E 

“What was the secret of that gigantic intellectuality, spirituality and 
superhuman moral force which we see pulsating in the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, in the ancient philosophy, in the supreme poetry, art, sculp- 
ture and architecture of India? What was at the basis of the incomparable 
public works and the engineering achievements, the opulent and exquisite 
industries, the great triumph of science, scholarship, jurisprudence, logic, 
metaphysics, the unique social structure? What supported the heroism, 
the self-abandonment of the Kshatriya, the Sikh and the Rajpoot, the 
unconquerable national vitality and endurance? What was it that stood 
behind the civilisation second to none in the massiveness of its outlines 
or the perfection of its details? Without a great and unique discipline 
involving a perfect education of soul and mind, a result so immense and 
persistent would not have been possible.” l 

The realisation became clear. with the revelation which awaited him in 
incarceration; and Sri Aurobindo began to teach a new Gospel which gave 
the world the eternal message in the shape which suited the needs of the 
age—the requirements of the people immersed in materialism. 

He sought political freedom, because “to attempt social reform, educa- 
tional reform, industrial expansion, the moral improvement of the race 
without aiming first and foremost at political freedom is the very pa 
of ignorance and folly.” 

He placed before the people the ideal presented in the Gita—the ‘“iving 
message” of the teacher who is “the God in man who moves our whole 
world of action, by and for whom all our humanity exists and struggles 
and labours, towards whom all human life travels and progresses.” 

Political freedom was not an end itself, but means to an end in view. 
And the end in view was the completion of what Sri Aurobindo has called 
the human cycle. 

The system of education which is prevailing now is not conducive to 
` the end in view. For though we talk of diffusing the fertilizing waters of 

intellectual knowledge from their great and copious fountain-heads at the 
Universities by a thousand irrigating channels, we overlook the significant 
fact that mere scholarship and learning and the knowledge of books do not 
by any means arrest and dissolve all the travelling acids of the human sys- 
tem. And as Sri Aurobindo has said—we are only beginning to undertsand 
the new aim of education—“to help the child to develop his intellectual, 
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aesthetic, emotional, moral, spiritual being and: his communal life and 
impulses out of his own temperament and capacities,”—a very different object 
from the prevailing education which is “simply to pack so much stereotyped ` 
knowledge into his resisting brair and impose a stereotyped rule of conduct 
on his struggling and dominated impulses.” 

To achieve the end in view a new education has to be imparted. That . 
education will be based primarily on Sri Aurobindo’s teaching. The pro- 
posed University, therefore, will zive not merely instruction and education 
but a way of life to lead the students on to a greater, ampler and divine 
existence, 

Far from ignoring—Sri Aurobindo recognised and accorded full 
importance to the idiosyncrasies of individuals and nations. In his article 
on the Doctrine of Passive Resistance he wrote:— 

“Hinduism recognises hurnan nature...... It sets one ideal for the saint, 
another for the man of action, a third for the trader, a fourth for the serf. 
To prescribe the same iceal for all is to bring about Varnasankara, the 
confusion of duties, and destroy society and race.” 

In his Ideal of the Karmayogin he wrote:— 

“In all life there are three elements, the fixed and permanent spirit, the 
‘developing yet constant soul and the brittle changeable body. The spirit 
we cannot change, we can only obscure or lose; the soul must not be rashly 
meddled with, must neither be tortured into a shape alien to it, nor 
obstructed in its free expansion;.and the body must be used as a means 
not over-cherished as a thing valuable for its own sake.” 

The idiosyncrasies of the studerts, therefore, must be studied and every 
one of them given full scope to develop towards the ideal along the path 
it finds ready and on the line of least resistance. 

A University which will proceed on these lines will prove a boon to those 
who will be its alumni. They will not only learn to earn and serve society 
but, what is even more important, will help to create a new society for the 
new world of Sri Aurobindo’s cream. 

Every department of kncowledge—theoretical and practical will be taught 

the institution to students who may come from any part of the globe 
irrespective of nationality and relizion. It will be a bold experiment but 
worthy of the man who conceived the idea of establishing an international 
university centre which will include within its ample sweep all departments 
of knowledge and students of every nationality. f 

There may be objections, hesitations, difficulties postulated, But all 
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must be swept by the fervour of sincerity and the realisation of the nobility 
of the work. There will be criticism. It should be welcomed. For, criticism 
is something you can avoid only by saying nothing, doing nothing and 
being nothing. 

In 1897 Swami Vivekananda, of whom Sri Aurobindo wrote that x we 
perceive his “influence still working gigantically,” wrote:— 

“We Hindus, have now been placed under God’s providence, in a very 
critical and responsible position. The nations of the West are coming to 
us for spiritual help. A great moral obligation rests on the sons of India 
to fully equip themselves for the work of enlightening the world on the 
problems of human existence.” 

For years Sri Aurobindo had been doing that work. Fully equipped for 
the work he gave the seekers after truth the secret of Life Divine, for as 
he said:— 

“Tt would be a tragic irony of fate if India were to throw away her spiritual 
heritage at the very moment when in the world there is more and more a 

, turning towards her for spiritual help and ‘saving light.” 

“The equipment necessary for the teacher who will give the world spiritual 
life arid saving light will be supplied by the University Centre which is 
to be established at Pondichérry. On its success will depend continuance’ 
ofthat stream of Truth which is to resuscitate the world desponding, dis- 
tressed and drooping—to quicken the atrophied veins of the East and 
chasten the materialism of the West with the spirituality of the East so 
that a new world may come out and the struggles of humanity may become 
the cruel sweet pangs of parturition. 

I have exceeded the alloted span of human life, the sands jn the glass 
are fast running out. 


“T feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead ` 
. And all but he departed.” 


It may not be left to me to see the accomplishment of the work which 
is being undertaken. But I am confident that it will “orb into the perfect 
star’? which we do not and cannot see today. I wish the undertaking the 
success it richly deserves. 

Before-I conclude I cannot help referring to an a obj ection to the University 
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Centre proposal which has been recently made. I would not have taken 
any notice of it if it hed not emanated from one who had been one of 
Sri Aurobindo’s trusted lieutenants in his campaign for political freedom. 
Sri Barindra Ghose hes opposed having an international university at 
Pondicherry for two reasons:— 

(1) He thinks that the memorial should take the form of an intensive 
Yogic Centre—‘‘carried on under the guidance of great Indian Yogis”. 

(2) He objects to Pondicherry being the seat of that centre till it ceases 
to be a French pocket in the Indian Union, as, otherwise, it may “easily - 
degenerate into a means of further foreign grip on India and Asia.” 

The first suggestion would take us back to the Mediaeval times—if not 

‘into the dim recesses of a more distant past. This would be contrary -to 
the teachings of Sri Aurobindo who stood for progress. 

The second would only mean the postponement of the work for an 
indefinite period. One fails to understand how the proposed University may 
degenerate into a means of further foreign grip on India and Asia though 
the author of the ‘Wounded Deer’ had supported the retention of British 
supremacy in India. On the other hand the University may help to remove 
the grip of one people on another through the teaching of Sri Aurobindo. 
- The Ashram cannot be removed from Pondicherry redolent of the aroma 
of Sri Aurobindo’s teaching and the last resting place of his physical remains. 
The University ideal has not been vamped-up in a hurry but had been the 
ideal of Sri Aurobindo himself, as we have been given to understand. And 
we are here today to give shape to that ideal of which we have the clay 
model. 

Let us hope that the University will only help to spread Sri Aurobindo’s 
teachings so that the future may be flushed with the radiance of a new 
dawn beckoning us into a greater light than has ever yet shone on mankind. 

May the Divine Mother whose creed stands today above the contending 
creeds of India, at whose temple Sri Aurobindo acted as a worshipper and 
a priest bless the organisation. May he speak to the world, trumpet tongued 
from the silence of his samadhi— : 


“When all the temple is prepared within, 
Why nods the drowsy worshipper outside?” 


BANDE MATARAM. 
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_ PROF. SOMNATH MAITRA 


I consider it a singular privilege to be allowed to address this dis- 
tinguished gathering where disciples and admirers of Sri Aurobindo have 
assembled to discuss, under the guidance of the Mother, ways and means 
of founding an international university in Pondicherry to serve as a fitting 
memorial to our Master. 

It is difficult for me, after the profoundly inspiring message of the Mother 
and the brilliant address of the President who is widely known as one of 
the foremost living authorities on matters educational in India, and after 
the thoughtful papers read by the speakers before me, to say anything 
of value about the details of the project for an international university. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with putting before you my idea of the 
distinctive character which a university established in Pondicherry, under 
the auspices of the Mother, is likely to develop. 

There are universities galore in most countries of what we call the civi- 
lised world, and we have quite a few in India also. They have more or less 
the same objective everywhere: the imparting of instruction and the 
encouragement of research in the various branches of human knowledge, 
with an increasing emphasis on the study of Science and Technology. These 
institutions—some great, some small—arz all attempting, according to 
their own lights, to equip their alumni with knowledge of the world 
and of themselves, knowledge that will give them control over the 
forces of nature and help them to remove the ills of humanity—ignorance_ 
and disease and poverty—and make them better and happier men and 
women. 

Are we then, it may be asked, endeavouring to add one more to the number 
of- such usezul—and one may say, more or less international—centres of 
learning and culture? If the answer were to be in the affirmative, if we - 
were to say, “Yes, we desire to have another seat of learning in this part 
of the land as each such institution is an asset to the country,” there would 
be nothing to be ashamed of in such a reply. But that would not be the 
whole truth about the matter. 

The establishment of a University in Pondicherry sponsored by the 
Mother, besides being a welcome addition to the existing seats of learning 
has a special significance. The new university will be informed by the 
spirit of our great Master, the spirit of the Life Divine. It will not only 
arrange for the study and propagation of his teachings and take steps to 
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bring humanity nearer to the realisation of his supreme ideal of the per- 
fectly integrated life, but it will also be invisibly fashioned and moulded 
at every turn by a sense of his deathless Presence. And for this no better 
site could be chosen than the neighbourhood of the Ashram where the 
Master spent his best years labouring in silence to change man’s nature 
that he may be reborn in the Sp-rit, providing by the very example of his 
life a refuge to the spirit of man in a dark and distracted world and holding 
out, to a blundering and suffering humanity, the hope of the ultimate glory 
and bliss to which it is destined. 

A university here, therefore, under the Mother’s control and guidance 
will be something more than a mere centre for study and research in a 
wide variety of subjects, or a coagenial meeting-ground for men and women 
of different: races and cultures. The Mother’s Shakti working behind the 
contemplated organisation will make all the difference in the world. Those 
who have any knowledge of her ways and of her power, those who have 
watched the marvellous working out of her will in the multifarious acti- 
vities of the Ashram, will understand that whatever work she inspires 
becomes at once a service for the Divine, whose performance is regarded 
not as an irksome duty but as a joyful privilege. It is only natural to expect, 
therefore, that in any new undertaking launched by her, there will be this 
consciousness of a Divine purpcse and goal directing all activity. To the 
architects and masons of the greet edifice to be built she will give strength 
and courage and skill, and their myriad separate endeavours will be held 
together in a supreme unity of inspiration. f 

It is said that Divine Grace can put words of fire into the mouths of 
the dumb, and enable the halt and the maimed to scale and cross the proudest 
mountains. The Mother’s Grace will transmute the common work of 
day-to-day into something rich and beautifnl and the common worker 
into a master craftsman. For it is perfectly true to say of her, in the words 
of one of Rabindranath Tagore’s famous songs: 


Jara taba shakti labhila rija antara-majhey 
Barjila bhaya, arjila joy, sarthak hala kaje 


Those who receive your power in their hearts fulfil themselves . 
in work, casting out fear and marching on to Victory. 
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Pror. TAN YUN-SHAN 
(Director of the Cheena Bhavana of Visvabharati, Santiniketan, ) 


I can hardly express in words the joy I have been feeling since my 
arrival here after twelve years. This joy deepens with the hours of my stay 
here and as I stand before you now. In the midst of this joy there is a poig- 
nancy because our Master is physically not here, though his presence is 
there pervading the whole Ashram and I began to feel it as soon as 
I arrived. ` 

Universities in ancient India were famous all over the world for their 
catholic outlook and particularly for the knowledge of the highest: kind 
they imparted to all, irrespective of caste, creed or race. They were also 
alive to the need for disseminating the fruits of India’s manysided cultural 
endeavours through these selfless ambassadors whom they sent to various 
parts of the world. It is due to the work of these devoted sons of Mother 
India that the priceless gems of her eternal wisdom shine even to this day 
in the world’s treasures of AOE ge as the foundation of the future empire 
of the spirit. 

` A rediscovery of the truth of India’s past as also the truth of all the 
ancient countries and a correct appraisement of the values of modern culture 
in the light of the revelatory vision with which we have been blessed by 
the Maha-Yogi-Sri Aurobindo, are of vital importance to the building up 
of the new world of God in which alone lies the hope of a happier future 
of mankind. 

The Master has therefore given us the sublime idea of an International 

“University, the culture-centre where, as in those of old, men and women 
from the whole world would receive training in the various arts and sciences 
whose essential verities will be reinterpreted as dynamic factors in the 
cultural evolution of man preparing him for his divine destiny. 

Many of the well-known universities in the world have developed ‘out 
of the medieval monasteries. In ancient India also her seats of learning 
traced their origin to the ashramas, hermitages and monasteries. We recall 
today a hoary tradition as we think of the future of this World-University 
growing out of this Ashram at Pondicherry whose aim is pursuit of know- 
ledge for the attainment of a perfect life in which lies its unique character. 

I am exceedingly happy to be able to associate myself and my country 
with this great venture whose success is certain because it is the Mother 
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who is planning and guiding it, the Mother who has come to give shape 
to the Master’s vision. 


Dr. KALIDAS Nac * 


I consider it a privilege to be invited to participate in the inauguration 
of the Sri Aurobindo University and to address the assembly after Sri 
Hemendra Prasad Ghose, who had the honour of collaborating with Sri 
Aurobindo in the epoch-making journal Bande Mataram. The fiery lines 
penned by Sri Aurobindo in that journal used to be quoted on the cover of 
the exercise-books and those lines used to indame the soul of mere school 
boys like us. 1905-I9I0 was a quinquennium which opened with the expul- 
sion of Sri Aurobindo as Principal cf our first National Council of Educa- 
tion, and with the inauguration of the University of Freedom, where thou- 
sands of youths flocked in the Lighways, parks and bye-lanes of Calcutta, 
to get initiated into the cult of Swadeshi and total sacrifice for our country’s 
liberation. Jails and gallows lost their terror and: youths sacrificed their 
lives freely and cheerfully with the Bhagavad Gita and the words of Sri 
Aurobindo on their lips. 
_ I remember today that Sri Avrobindo was born to celebrate in Asia, as 

it were, the centenary of the Rights of Man of the French Revolution; 
and naturally, the first phase of his public career was devoted to the Political 
liberation of Man in Asia. After the Alipore Bomb case and his retirement 
to Pondicherry we witness the second phase in the evolution when Sri 
Aurobindo laid the foundaticns of our intellectual liberation through his 
creative and synthetic w-itings of the Arya epoch and the First World 
War. A synoptic vision of Worl2 literature and of future Poetry emerged 
from the profound utterances ir prose and poetry by Sri Aurobindo the 
World poet, expressing himself ir. a world language which he enriched more 
than any writer of his age. Then, when Rabindranath—who greeted him 
with a magnificent poem in 1908—came to see him in Pondicherry, Sri 
‘Aurobindo was already retiring completely within himself to work out the 
third and the final phase: the spiritual liberation of Mankind through “‘inte- 
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gral yoga”—the half-forgotten but eternal heritage of Mother India to huma- 
nity. Thus, Sri Aurobindo is the University pointing to a radically new 
conception of the term. It should not be a mere copy of any of the univer- 
sities of India or abroad. Sri Aurobindo University should aspire to provide . 
the training ground for youths who would build up a new personality 
in a new universe. 

The syllabus as well as the system of studies in this university should 
attempt a synthesis of the East and the West; for, Mother—came to colla- 
borate with Rishi Aurobindo of the Orient. The magnificent sea-front of 
the Pondicherry Ashram reminds me of the fact that our Indian Ocean 
is the receptacle of the Atlantic and Pacific cultures, and into that confluence 
have flowed in the spiritual rivers of diverse countries and continents. 
It is a striking coincidence that in the very year 1893 when. Sri Aurobindo _ 
was returning after 14 years to Mother India from Europe, Swami Viveka- 
nanda was going by the eastern route to attend the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago. and Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was going by the western . 
route to Scuth Africa to tackle, as ‘Coolie Barrister’, the ominous race’ 
problem of modern history. We must remember these fundamental facts 
while framing the basic regulations of the Sri Aurobindo University, and if 
we prove ourselves worthy of the great tradition of culture and spirituality 
that was Sri Aurobindo, we need not worry about the human or material 
aids and equipments. Let us work in that faith, and Sri Aurobindo will 
bless us in our endeavour to vindicate the Life Divine in this Atomic age 
threatening to annihilate Life and perpetrate the greatest sacrilege in history. 


SRI SURENDRA Monan Guoss (M. P.) 

I am very grateful to you all for giving me this opportunity to associate 
myself with the main resolution of this noble and sublime conference. 
I also consider this opportunity to be a very great privilege in my life. 

Friends, let me tell you frankly at the very. outset that after hearing the 
learned speeches of eminent scholars those who are expecting to hear another 
speech. from me will be very much disappointed. 

At the very early age of fifteen I accepted Sri Aurobindo as my leader and 
have been all through my life a humble worker with his light as my 
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constant guide and as such I haye with all humility tried to execute his ideas 
avoiding speeches as far as possible. 

Of all Indian leaders Sri Aurobindo was the first to rightly proclaim 
to the world that complete indzpendence outside British control was the 
aim of the people of India in thei- hard struggle for liberation. We bow down 
our heads with great reverence at his feet, taking a solemn vow with all 
seriousness pledging every thinz to translate into action the great ideals 
preached by him as a great Yog:. Those who have ears to hear will certainly 
shear, and are as a matter of fact hearing, the sacred voice of Sri Aurobindo 
out of silence. The voice of Sri Aurobindo is the true Voice of India with 
her hoary civilisation and culture and has universal application. 

The first point in the main resolution is the establishment of an Inter- 
national University at Pondicherry, as was originally conceived by Sri- 
Aurobindo himself, the entire control of which, in all its aspects, shall 
remain in the divine hands of the Mother. In this connection let me state 
that the use of the word “University” to express the ideas of Sri 
Aurobindo is liable or likely to create some confusion in the minds of 
some people. i 

We have touse the word ‘University’ because we have not got at present a 

better and more comprehensive word to convery correctly the concept of 
Sri Aurobindo. But I am sure in due course of time with the development of 
this University either the word ‘University’ will have fuller meaning or we 
. Shall have to coin some new wore to fit in with the-activities of Pondicherry 
Ashram under the benign contre] and guidance of the Mother. 
. In the Memorandum it has been rightly pointed out that Sri Aurobindo 
teaches us that “there are two kinds of knowledge, that which seeks to 
understand the apparent phenomenon of existence externally, by an 
approach from outside, through -he intellect,—this is the lower knowledge, 
the knowledge of the apparent world; secondly, the knowledge which seeks 
to know the truth of existence from within, in its source and reality, by 
spiritual realisation”. 

One of our previous distinguished speakers, Dr. Kalidas Nag repeatedly 
and very rightly too emphasised the fact that Sri Aurobindo himself was 
the “University” and that University was already there at Pondicherry 
from the date when he came there and it has been functioning there vigo- 
rously till now and that our object is not to establish a new University 
- there but we are to simply accept the University which already exists there 
ie. Sri Aurobindo. 
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Friends, I submit that truly speaking the University is the Mother and Sri 
Aurobindo. They are not two different personalities. We should not make 
the mistake in thinking that the Mother and Sri Aurobindo are two dif- 
ferent personalities. Both represent two aspects of one and the same 
Personality. I would very much like to say that we should not think that 
Sri Aurobindo is the University but we should firmly accept and proclaim l 
that the Mother and Sri Aurobindo is the University. 

Another point and I have finished. The idea of having an International 
University at Pondicherry must not be confused with the idea of the present 
day Universities all over the world, because we are to always remember 
that the fundamental and essential conception of Sri Aurobindo is to build 
upa society of immortals on this mortal earth—that” makes all the dif- 
ference. We must not forget what Sri Aurobindo has said: the supramental 
descent is an absolute certainty. 

Mr. President and Friends, I whole-heartedly support ‘the resolution in 
its entirety which, as it has been pointed out, is in reality one integral 
proposal although apparently divided into three—the different portions of 
the resolution are self-explanatory and do not require much elucidation. 

With these few words I bow down my head most reverentially to the 
Mother and Sri Aurobindo and pray with all humility for their nent 
for the success of our efforts. 


Bande Mataram. 


NoLINı KANTA GUPTA 
24th April, 1951 


I just rise to call upon our friends and comrades to help us in our 
endeavour in whatever way each can and is willing—in deed, in thought or 
even in word. Our ideal is, as you know, the formation of a University 
‘Centre, an international university, as it has been called, which in fact is 
nothing less than the founding of a new mankind upon earth—with a new 
life and a new consciousness. The promise has been given that the thing 
can be done and will be done. And She is in our midst who, will make 
good the promise. 


SRI AUROBINDO MEMORIAL CONVENTION SUPPLEMENT 
25th April, 1951 


_ Friends and comrades, we are now at the end of our deliberations— 
a happy and successful end, you will agree, which, however, is only the 
beginning of a still happier and greater end. It remains for me to thank 
you all for the sympathy and goodwill you have shown and the promise 
of help and cocperation meant thereby. I have to thank especially our 
President, Srijut Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, who has been so extremely 
affable and helpful to us. 

I thank again all of you who tave c come from far and near, and we hope | 
to see many of you in future coming here and spending a few days now and 
then in our midst. 


MINUTES 
of 
Proceedings of 
The Sri Aurobir.do Memorial Convention 
held in Pondicherry at the Tennis Ground of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
cn April 24 & 25, I95I 


24th April, 1951 


The proceedings commenced at 4.15 P.M. after Tea. 

Sri K.C.Dutt proposed Dr. Shyamaprasad: Mukherjee to the chair and 
Sri S. N. Jauhar seconded the proposal. Dr. Mukherjee then occupied 

- the chair. 

The Mother inaugurated the Convention with a brief Message in which 
she announced that Sri Aurobindo considered the formation of an In- 
ternational University Centre here as one of the best means of propagating 
his Ideal of a new supremental race. 

This was followed by the singing of Bande Maiaram and other songs by 
Sri Dilip Kumar Roy and party. 

Dr. Shyamapresad Mukherjee then delivered his presidential address. 
He emphasised the need, at the present juncture, of such a university centre 
which would be not only the fittest Memorial to Sri Aurobindo but would, 
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under the guidance and inspiration of the Mother, develop into a reju- 
venating Force for the entire human civilisation. 

Sri Nolini Kanta Gupta, following, made an appeal to all to contribute 
to the establishment and success of the projected Centre, each in the way 
he best could. 

Messages received from all over India and abroad, wishing success to 
to the Function and godspeed to the proposal were read out. 

Mr. Soli Albless then spoke on the character and significance of the 
proposed International University and presented an outline of the Blue- 
prints for the immediate beginnings. 

Professors Somnath Maitra and Tan Yun Shan, Mr. Pollack and Sri 
Keshavdev Poddar made brief speeches welcoming the formation of the 
University Centre on the lines envisaged by Sri Aurobindo. 

After a closing song by Sri Dilip Kumar Roy, the President adjourned 
the session for the day, at 6 P.M., to meet again the next day at 9 A.M. 


25th April, 1951 


When the Convention reassembled at 9 A.M., the President Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee moved Resolutions, three in number (vide enclosure 1), 
for the consideration of those assembled. 

Dr. Bernard Phillips, Justice Bhagavati, Sri Hemendra Prasad Ghose, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Justice B. N. Rai, Sri Chapalakanta Bhattacharya, Sri 
Surendra Mohan Ghose and Dr. R. Vaidyanathaswamy spoke supporting 
the Resolutions and pledging their support to the proposals contained 
therein. 

The President then put the Resolutions to vote and they were, all three 
of them, passed unanimously, all raising their hands for aye and none for 
no. Dr. Mukherjee proceded to make a few concluding remarks in the 
course of which he paid feeling tributes to the personality of the presiding 
genius of the Mother around whom, he confidently predicted, an eventual 
blossoming of a Centre which will be a credit not only to India but to the 
whole of civilised mankind and conveyed to her the gratitude of all those 
present and all those who could not be ‘present but desired to associate 
themselves with the Great Cause in hand for what she has done and was 
going to do in this regard. 

Sri Nolini Kanta Gupta, Secretary of the Ashram, spoke a few words 
thanking all for the warm interest and goodwill they had shown. in as- 
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sembling here for the deliberations of the Convention and specially thanked 
the President Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee for all that he did in guiidng 
the proceedings to a successful close. 

After a formal announcement by the President that the proceedings of 
the Convention were now terminated, the delegates and visitors dispersed 
with the prophetic utterance of a distinguished ae made earlier in 
the day, still ringing in their ears: 


“One day it will be saic that a Daughter of ie West 
fulfilled the Promise g:ven by a Son of the East.” 


25-4-1951, Sd. S. P. MOOKERJEE 
PONDICHERRY President 


RESOLUTIONS 


I 


This Convention resolves that with the purpose of realising one of the 
most cherished. ideals of Sri Aurobindo and of giving concrete shape to what 
he regarded as one of the best mzans of preparing humanity to receive the 
Supramental Light, an International University on the lines approved by 
the Mother, and under her guidance and control, be established in n Pondi- 
cherry as a fitting memorial to the Master. 

This Convention notes with satisfaction that encouraging response has 
already been received from various quarters within and outside the country. 
_ This Convention appeals with confidence to all people in and outside India 
to contribute liberally to the fund which has already been started by the 
Mother for the purpose and to send their contributions directly to the 
Mother at Pondicherry. 

This Convention resolves that a suitable appeal for support be issued to 
be signed by representative men and women in India and.abroad and the 
President be authorised to take the necessary steps on this behalf. 
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II 


This’ Convention welcomes the move to establish as Memorials to Sri 
Aurobindo, Centres at Calcutta and Baroda—places long associated with 
significant and sacred chapters of Sri Aurobindo’s life and activities—for 
the study and propagation of his teachings. This Convention expresses the - 
hope that similar institutions will be opened at different centres of Culture 
in India and abroad. 

The initiative for such Memorials should come from the localities in 
which these are intended to be established. It is desirable that such insti- 
tutions should work in close association with the central organisation. at 
Pondicherry specially to maintain co-ordination and a uniform standard 
in work, 


Til 


This Convention requests the Mother to nominate a committee whose 
purpose would 'be to be in touch with the Mother and assist in the collection 
of Funds and materials. 


EXTRACTS FROM MESSAGES 


SENOR SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, Professor of Spanish studies at Oxford: 

`I send you my best wishes. The analytical age is coming to its close. It 
fulfilled its purpose. But now something else is needed. The age of synthesis 
is about to begin. And how could it begin if no high centre of perspective 
were provided for all the parts to fall in into harmony? 


Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ASIAN STUDIES, San Francisco: 
’ Glorious success assured to your venture towards integral transformation. 
The cooperation of all spiritual forces throughout the world certain. 


Dr. FREDERIC SPIEGELBERG, Director of Indian and Tibetian nee The 


American Academy of Asian Studies: 
Glory to the International University Centre, which is certain to become 
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the best school in the wozld. The Master will live in it, just as he has been 
the life-giving flame of cur new school here. 


M. BRODETHRY, President Hebrew’ University, Jerusalem: 

Our wishes (for) successful establishment International University which 
we hope will contribute the increase of knowledge and better ii 
among nations. 


M. BERGMAN, Hebrew University: 
May this be milestone on way fulfilment Ideal unity Mankind. 


Dr. R. K. Yajnix, Director of Education, Saurashtra: 

This movement will gather momentum as it deals with the progress of 
-human civilisation and perfection of man as man from within and without. 
Sri Aurobindo’s spoken and written words and the fountain-source of his 
magnetic personality will be an important bearing on the evolution of this 
International University. On my side I can assure you of my whole-hearted 
support in this great mission. 


S. G. AMIN, Kenya: 
We find great reverence in wide unexpected circles and enthusiam for 
international university. 


Dr. P. S. Narn, University of Allahabad: 

I wish it were possible for me to go to the sacred Ashram and participate 
in the noble Function. 

I am deeply moved by -he sentiments which have prompted the calling of 
the Convention. You are aiming at bringing together men and women whose 
thought and action are ‘based on a knowledge higher than the intellect, and 
on capacities deriving their support from oneness with the Divine? We 
do need, and need most urgently. a dynamic Centre for spreading the con- 
sciousness of our oneness with the Divine. The ‘Sickle and Hammer’ cult 
is furiously spreading the doctrine of our oneness with the animal. And it 
is succeeding as it is easy to rouse up the animal in man. This doctrine has 
to be fought on all fronts. And the hollowness and tendentious pomposity 
of dialectical materialism has to be ruthlessly exposed. The University 
you are contemplating will, since it will be inspired by Sri Aurobindo’s 
ideals, give the death-blow to Communism and all that it stands for. 
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Dr. K. C. VARADACHARI, Head of the Dept. of Philosophy, Sri Venkateshwara ` 
College, Tirupati: 

I deem it a great honour and call to service to participate in the important 
Convention at Pondicherry the results of which may be considered to be 
most important and epoch-making in the history of not only India but the 
world. The founding of an International University on the lines envisaged 
by Sri Aurobindo who is more and more clearly being recognised as the most _ 
magnificent thinker of the present Age and the Prophet of the future may 
rightly be the turning point of human history. 
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No problem exists by itself, but only as a function 
of all the rest. The solution, if it is to be true, must 
neglect none. 
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Opening is a thing that happens by itself by 
sincerity of will and aspiration. It means to be 
able to receive the higher forces that come from 
the Mother. 


Sri AUROBINDO ` 





To THE CHILDREN OF THE ASHRAM. 


[HERE is is an ascending evolution in nature hi. goes from the-stone _ 

to the plant, from the’ plant to the animal, from the animal to man. - 
Because man is, for the moment, the last rung at the summit of the ascend- . 
_ ing ‘evolution, he considers himself as the final stage in this ascension 
and believes there can‘ be nothing on, earth superior to him. In that he. . 
is mistaken. In -his physical. nature he is yet almost wholly an animal, a 
thinking and : ‘speaking’ animal, but still an animal in his material habits 


"and instincts.’ Undoubtedly, nature cannot be’ satisfied with such an im- 


perfect result; she ‘endeavours to ‘bring cut a. being who will be to man | 
what man is to the aninial, a being who will remain a mai. in ‘its external, 
from, and yet whose consciousness will 1 rise far above the mental and its ` 

- slavery to. ignorance., 

. Sri Aurobindo came upon wik to teach, this truth ‘to men. He “told 
them that man is only a transitional being living i in a mental consciousness, 
but with the possibility of acquiring a new consciousness, the Truth- 
. consciousnéss, and capable of living a life perfectly harmonious, good and. 
beautiful, happy and: fully conscious. During the whole of his life upon 
earth, Sri Aurobindo gave all hiš time-to establish in himself this con- 
sciousness he called a and to help- those. pt around him.’ 
to realise it. l E 

You have the ji jmmensé lee of E come e young to the Ash- 


`. ram, that. is to ‘say, still plastic and capable of. being moulded according 


to this new. ideal and thus become the representatives of the new race. 
Here, in the ‘Ashram, you are-in the most favourable conditions with regard’ 


to the environment, the influence, the teaching and the example, to awaken ` ` 


in you this supramental consciousness and to grow according to its law. 

Now, all. depends on your will and your sincerity. If you have the will 
no more to belong to ordinary: humanity, no more to be merely evolved 
-animals; if your will is to become men -of the new race realising ` Sri 
Aurobindo’s supramental ideal, living a new and higher life upon a new 
earth, you. will find here all the necessary help to achieve your purpose; 
you will. profit fully by your stay i in the Ashram and eventually become living 
examples for the: world. f ; 


24th July, I95I 
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The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and .n all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - ~- =- Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIAL* 


TOTAL TRANSFORMATION DEMANDS TOTAL REJECTION 


T° a positive side in the sachazta, there must also be a negative one. Reali- 

sation or experience, on œe side, must be accompanied by rejection 
of things that oppose it, on the other. People wonder why a beautiful 
experience fades away too soor or does not repeat easily, why a happy 
condition does not continue long but is followed almost inevitably by a 
condition of despond. 

The reason is very simple. The experience or realisation is not a total 
one, that is to say, it belongs to a part only of the nature and is not shared 
by other parts. The sadhak is not of one piece: the whole of his nature is 
not worked to the same pitch and amplitude, it is not equally responsive 
everywhere. Thus, when the psychic brings forward an experience and 
the inner consciousness is full o7 the light and energy and joy and faith, 
even then, in the background or by the side, if you are vigilant and observe 
carefully, you will see that the mind, the external mind, has its reservations 
or continues to move in its accustomed way. It looks askance at the expe- 
rience, criticises or doubts; or it tries to understand or explain in its own 


* Based on the Mother’s talks . 
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terms, seize it within its frame of comprehension. Or else, the vital rises up 
and tries to get hold of the experience and utilise it for its own purposes; 
it is enjoyed as a tasty food, made to serve the vital’s ambition or vanity, 
some lower ignorant egoistic urge. Or again, the physical, the body con- 
sciousness, may not at all participate in the experience; it may remain indif- 
ferent, listless, lethargic with no impulse or enthusiasm to carry out in practice 
the experience of the inner consciousness. Any of these drags or cross- 
currents is sufficient to maim and diminish and finally even wipe out the 
experience: and usually all the three are there to combine and reinforce each 
other’s efforts to do the mischief. . 

The remedy is to turn back and hold to the spot of light that is there 
in the consciousness, the clarity or the aspiration that belongs to the inner 
and higher being. That has to be used as a torch, as a staff to support and 
guide you in your periods of darkness and vacillation. That beam of burning 
light should be thrown, in turn, upon those parts in you that besiege with 
their obscurity and inconscience, doubt and arrogance, the realisation that 
comes, the progress on the way. It must be done with firmness, vigilance 
and perseverance. The mixture has to be sorted out, the dross separated, 
kept on one side and the pure element on the other: the impurities have to 
be put under the flame-light to melt, burn away and be eliminated. And this 

_ means an ardent sincerity, for that is the tinder which keeps the fire alight. 

And sincerity demands often a severe dealing with oneself; it involves 
accepting an inconvenience, inflicting even a painful pressure. One has to 
be prepared for such a turn, one has to welcome it even at times. The part 
that is unwilling or refractory has to feel he wrench, if it is to be cleansed 
and corrected. 

Indeed, the experiénce of j joy i in the very process of suffering is a common 
experience with the saint and the martyr. We know of innumerable ins- 
tances where the fierce torture of the flesh was drowned, overwhelmed in 
the ecstasy of the inner aspiration; the vital enthusiasm drawn from the 
inner flame suffuses, courses through the nerves and tissues with such energy 
and impetus that it effectively blocks out the invading reaction of pain. 
It is a discipline that has its value even for a sadhak of the sunlit. 
path. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COLLECTIVE 


An integral sadhana cannot be confined to the individual alone; an element ` 
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of collectivity must enter into it. An individual is not an isolated being in 
any way. There are, of course, schools of Yoga and philosophy that seek to 
isolate the individual, consider him as an entity hemmed in by his own 
consciousness; indeed they view the individuals as all distinct and separate, 
each a closed circle or sphere, they may barely touch each other but never 
interpenetrate or intercommunicate. Each stands as a solitary island, all 
together forming the vast archipelago of the universe. This is a position, 
no doubt, that can be acquired by a kind of discipline of the consciousness, 
though not to a great perfection; but it is not a natural or necessary poise. 
Normally, individuals do merge into each other and form one weft of give 
and take. A desire, an impulse, even a thought that rises in you, goes out of 
you, overflows yo'1 and spreads around even to the extreme limit of the earth, 
like a Hertzian wave. Again, any movement in any person anywhere in the 
world would come to you, penetrate you, raise a similar vibration in you, 
even though you may not so recognise it and consider it as something ex- 
clusively personal to you. You send out vibrations into the world and the 
world sends out vibrations into you. Individual life is the meeting-ground 
of these outgoing and incoming forces. It is precisely to avoid this circle 
or cycle of world-vibrations that the older Yogis used to leave the world, 
away from society, retire to mountain tops, into the virgin forest where 
they hoped to find themselves alone and aloof, to be single with the Single 
Self. This is a way out, but it is not the only or the best solution. It is not 
the best solution, for although apparently one is alone on the hilltop, in the 
desert crypt, or the forest womb. one always carries with oneself a whole 
world within, the normal nature with all its instincts and impulses, reactions, 
-memories and hopes: you cut away the outside, run away from it, but what 
about the outside that is within you? The taste for a tasty thing does not 
_drop with the removal of the object. Secondly, such an individual solution, 
even if it were possible, would still be a purely personal matter and, in the 
ultimate analysis, egoistic. It is why the Buddha refused to enter definitely 
into Nirvana and withdrew from the brink to work among men. Indeed, the 
real solution is elsewhere. It is not to withdraw or go away but to find within 
the orbit here a centre, a focus o? consciousness which is not controlled by 
-the outside forces but can control them, which is not coloured by them but 
can lend them its own lumincsity. That is the soul or the psychic 
centre. l 

And this centre is not an isolated entity in its nature: it is, as it were, a 
universal centre, that is to say, it links itself indissolubly in a secret sense 
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of identity with all other centres. For this self is only one of the selves 
through which the One Self has multiplied itself for a varied self-objecti-. 
fication. The light that shines here, the fire that burns here and the delight 
that flows here illumine, purify and revitalise not only the individual in which 
it dwells, but move abroad and extend into the other individuals with which 
it lives in spiritual identity. 


HOW TO WAIT 


“If you know how to wait, you gain time”’.. Usually, when you are about 
to do a thing, the impulse is to rush towards it and rush it through; between 
the idea and the execution you do not want to leave any gap. You are ina 
haste to see the thing done. You do not care to pause and look about you, 
view and weigh the conditions and circumstances, think out the best way 
of working towards the goal. The result of the hustle is failure, very often 
dead failure. You have to begin over again. You may even have to begin 
over and over again if you do not learn the lesson given. Evidently, you lose 
time, lose energy and lose vour success. On the contrary, what you have to do 
before you actually take up your work is not to jump at it, but understand 
what it means and involves, have before your mind’s eye a clear figure or 
pattern of the thing to be undertaken, not to go upon a vague and inde- 
finite notion ‘about it, something that will take shape—that will take care of 
itself—as you proceed. You must have a clear conception of your work 
and also you must find out the exact ways and means, have at your elbow 
the best possible implements. It is only when you are fully armed with 
the necessary equipment that you can be sure of success without any waste 
’ of time or energy. 

And then there is a time, a propitious time for everything. A thing cannot 
be done at any time, it Ñas its own appointed hour; you cannot’ succeed 
even if you attempt a hundred times before that hour strikes. But when 
the time is ripe, how easily a thing seems to get done! In what does this 
ripeness of time consist, what are the marks of the propitious hour? It is 
when you are in complete possession of the right instruments and when — 
the disposition of circumstances is such that they concur to help and execute 
and not mar and obstruct. But how to find out or recognise when such 
conditions are available? Not by your mind or external reasoning. You 
must have the intuition, an instinctive perception of the situation. Always 
the indication is there in the very poise of your consciousness. That is to 
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say, when it is filled with a great calm, trust and confidence, a luminous 
concentration. 


FATIGUE AND WORK 


Fatigue, it is said, comes from overwork. The cure for fatigue is therefore 
rest, that is, do-nothing. But the truth of the matter is that most often 
fatigue is due not to toc much work, but rather too little work, in other 
words, laziness or boredom. In fact, fatigue need not come too soon or 
too easily, provided one knows how to go about his work. If you are inter- 
ested in your work, you can continue for a very long time without fatigue; 
and precisely one of the means of recovering from fatigue is not to sit down 
and slip into lethargy and tamas, but to take up a work that rouses your 
interest. Work done in joy and quiet enthusiasm is tonic: it is dynamic rest. 
A work done without interest, as a sort of duty or task, will naturally tire 
you soon. The remedy therefore against fatigue is to keep the interest awake. 
Now, there is a further mystery. Interest does not,depend upon the work: 
any work can be made interesting and interesting to a supreme degree. 
There is no work which is by itself dull, insipid, uninteresting. All depends 
upon the value you yourself put upon it; you can choose to make it as at- 
tractive as a romance, as significant as a symbol. 

How to do it? How to find imerest in any thing or all things? Is there 
not a work that conforms to your nature, adapted to your character and 
capacity? And are there not works that are antagonistic to your grain, that 
lie. outside your scope and province? l 

The question is not about your scope and capacity. All depends upon 
your attitude, the consciousness with which you approach a work, especially 
when you are a sadhak, When a work comes to you or when you have to do 
a work, you must take it up as £ thing worth doing. Whatever the value 
given to it normally or ycu usually put upon it, you should not neglect or 
merely tolerate it, but welcome it end set about it with the utmost conscien- 
tiousness possible. Even if it were a trifling insignificant thing, a menial affair, 
for example, do not consider it as mean or beneath your dignity, Directly you 
begin to do a thing in the right spirit, you will find it becoming miraculously 
` interesting. Try to bring perfection even in that bit of insignificance. Do 
it with a good will, even if it is scrubbing the floor, telling yourself: “I must 
do it as best as I can, thet is to say, this too I shall do even better than a 
servant, I shall make the floor Icok really neat and clean and beautiful.” 
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That is the crux of the matter. You should try to bring out the best in you 
and put it into your work. In other words, the work becomes an instrument 
of progress. The goodwili, attention, concentration, self-forgetfulness 
and the control over yourself, over your organ and nerves-—the “smaller” 
the work the more detailed is the contro! gained—all that involved in doing 
a work perfectly, with as much perfection as it is possible for you to com- 
mand, are elements called forth in you and help you to make a better man. 
Indeed a work for which you have no preferential bias, to which you are not 
‘emotionally attached, even indifferent normally, may be of especial help, 
for you will be able to do it with less nervous disturbance, witha large amount 
of detachment and disinzerestedness. 

Man usually chooses his work or is made to choose a work because of a 
vital preference, a prejudice or notion that it is the kind in which he can 
-shine or succeed. This egoistic vanity or opportunism may be necessary 
or unavoidable in ordinary life; but when one wishes to go beyond the or- 
dinary life and aspires for the true life, this attachment or personal choice is 
_ more an impediment than a help to progress, towards finding the way to the 
true life. The Yogic attitude to work therefore is that of absolute detach- 
ment, not to have any choice, but to accept and do whatever is given to you, 
-whatever comes to you in your normal course of life and do it with the 
utmost perfection possible. It is in that way and that way alone that all 
work becomes supremely interesting, and all life a miracle of delight. 

This does not mean, however, that there is no work natural to you, for 
which you have a special aptitude, in and through which your soul, the 
Divine, car. express itself fully and wholly in a special manner. But what 
is that work? The kartavyam karma—the work that demands to be done— 

deriving from your swadharma—your Seli-nature? Evidently, .it is not 
that of your superficial nature, which the mind chooses, the vital prefers 
and the body finds convenient. To come by your true or soul work, you 
have to pass through a considerable discipline, a rigorous training. 

You cannot throw off this work and that at random declaring they are 
.not the work fit for you or jump at anything that your fancy favours. In- 
‘deed you.cannot give up anything, cast out anything, simply because it is 
unpleasant or not sufficiently pleasant. The more violently you try to 
shake off a thing, the more it will try to stick to you. Instead of that, you 
must know how to let a thing drop of itself, quietly, automatically and 
definitively. That is the only way of getting rid of an unwanted or an un- 
necessary thing. Before all, be sincere to yourself: that is to say, try. to 
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follow the highest light and aspiration in you each moment, and be faithful 
to that and that alone. Never allow yourself tc be shaken or moved by the 
likes and dislikes of your mind cr heart or body. Do even what goes against 
the grain of your body or heart or mind, if it is presented to you as the 
thing to be done; do it as calmly, dispassionately and as perfectly as it is 
possible for you to do and leave the rest to vour higher destiny. If you be- 
long ali to your soul, if you are obedient te the Divine alone, then as this 
consciousness and poise grow clearer and steadier in you, you will find 
things that are not consonant with it are dropping off from you quietly and 
without any effort or reaction from you, like autumn leaves from branches 
that supply the sap no more. Your work is changed, your circumstances 
are changed, your relations with things and persons are changed automatically 
and inevitably in accordance wich the need and demand of your soul- 
consciousness, - 


DISCIPLINE: to-act according to a standard of truth or a rule or 
law of action (dharma) or in obedience to a superior authority or 
to the highest principles discovered by the reason and intelligent 
Will and not according to one’s own fancy, vital impulses and 
desires. In Yoga obedience to the Guru or to the Divine and 
law of Truth as declared by the Guru is the foundation of the 
Discipline. 

SRI AUROBINDO 
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(1) 
LIBERATION 


ME mind, my soul grow larger than all Space; 
Time founders in that vastness glad and nude: 
The body fades, an outline, a dim trace, 
. A memory in the spirit’s solitude. 


This universe is a vanishing circumstance 
In the glory of a white infinity, 

Beautiful and bare for the Immortal’s dance, 
House-room of my immense felicity. 


In the thrilled happy giant void within 

Thought lost in light and passion drowned in bliss, 
Changing into a stillness hyaline, 

Obey the edict of the Eternal’s peace. 


Life’s now the Ineffable’s dominion; 
Nature is ended and the spirit alone. 


October 1939 


SONNETS 


 @ 
OMNIPRESENCE 


He is in me, round me, facing everywhere. 
Self-walled in ego to exclude His right, 
I stand upon its boundaries and stare 
Into the frontiers of the Infinite. 


Each finite thing I see is a façade; 
From its windows looks ‘at me the I!limitable. 
In vain was my prison of separate body made; 
His occult presence burns in every cell. 


He has become my substance and my breath, 
He is my anguish and my ecstasy. 

My birth is His eternity’s sign, my death, 
A passage of His immortality. 


My dumb abysses are His screened abode; 
In my heart’s chamber lives the unworshipped God. 


October 1939 


(3) 


THE INDWELLING UNIVERSAL 


I contain the whole world in my soul’s embrace: 
Ia me Arcturus and Belphegor burn. 

To whatsoever living form I turn 
I see my own body with another face. 


-AJI eyes that look on me are my sole eyes; 

The one heart that beats within all breasts is mine. 
The world’s happiness flows through me like wine, 

Is million sorrows are my agonies, 
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Yet all its acts are only waves that pass 

Upon my surface; inly for ever still, 
Unborn I sit, timeless, intangible: 

All things are shadows in my tranquil glass, 


My vast transcendence holds the cosmic whirl; 
I am hid in it as in the sea a pearl. 


July 1938 


(4) 


There is a glory of unrealised things 
To which Time’s golden gains seem flimsy dross; 
A world whose voice is a rustle of Silence’ wings 
Calls us to heavenly joy from earthly loss. ` 


All eye has seen, all that the ear has heard 
Is a pale illusion of that greater voice, 
That mightier vision. Not the sweetest word 
Nor passionate hues that make the heart rejoice 


Can tell of those diviner ecstasies. 
A Mind beyond our mind has sole that ken 
Revealing unimagined harmonies, 


The fate and privilege of unborn men. 


A rain-thrashed mire, the marvel of the rose, 
Earth waits the destined splendour to disclose. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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HYMN TO AGNI* 


' 1, The master of many peozles who labour towards the godhead, we 
seek for you with words of perfect expression, Agni whom others also 
everywhere desire. 

2. Men hold Agni in them as the increaser of strength. With offerings 
we dispose the sacrifice for thee, do thou then become today to us perfect 
minded and our keever here in our havings, O thou who art of the truth 
of being. 

3. Thee we choose out for cur messenger, the priest of offering who 
hast universal knowledge; when thou art greatened in thy being thy flames 
range wide, thy lustres touch tke heavens. 

4. The gods even Varuna and Mitra and Aryaman light thee utterly, 
the ancient messenger; all wealth that mortal conquers by thee, O Agni, 
who to thee has given. 

5. Thou art the rapturous priest of the sacrifice and master of this house 
and the envoy of creatures; in thee are met together all the steadfast laws 
of action which the gods have made. 

6. It is in thee, O Agni, young and mighty, because thou art rich in 
joy that every offering is cast, therefore do thou today and hereafter, per- 
fect of mind, offer to the gods perfected energies. 

7. He it is, whom. as the seif-ruler men who have attained submission 
adore; by the greatness of the oblation men light entirely Agni when they 
have broken through their opposers. __ 

8. They smite Vritra the coverer and pass beyond the two firmaments, 
‘and they make the wide kingdom their home. May the mighty One 
become in Kanwa a luminous anergy fed with the offerings, the Steed of 
Life neighing in the pastures “stations) of the kine. l 

9. Take thy established seat, wide art thou, shine in thy purity 
“revealing utterly the godhead; pour forth, O thou of the sacrifice, thy red 
active smoke of passion, thou wide-manifested, that full of vision. 


1 Rishi: Kanwa Ghaura (Rig Veda. I. 36) ’ sag ae! 
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10, Even thou whom the gods have set here for man most strong for 
the sacrifice, O bearer of the offering, Kanwa Medhyatithi has established 
as a seizer for him of his desired wealth, whom the mighty Indra and all 
who establish him by the song of praise; 

11. Even that Agni whom Medhyatithi Kanwa has kindled high upon 
the Truth, may his impulses blaze forth, him may these fulfilling Words, 
him, even Agni, may we increase. 

12. Complete our felicities, O thou who hast the self-fixity; for with thee, 
O Agni, is effectivity in the gods; thou rulest over the wealth of inspired 
knowledge. Show thou then favour to us, great art thou. 

13. Utterly high uplifted stand for our growth, like the god Savitri; 
it is from these heights that thou becomest the saviour of our store when 


14. High-raised prozect us from the evil by the perceiving mind, burn 
utterly every eater of our being; raise us too on high for action, for life; 
distribute among the gods our activity. , 

15. Protect us, O Agni, from the Rakshasa, protect us from the harm 
of the undelighting, protect us from him who assails and him who would 
slay us, O Vast of lustre, O mighty and young. 

' 16. As with thick falling blows scatter utterly (or scatter like clouds to 

every side) all the powers of undelight, O devourer of their force (or O 

destroyer of affliction), and him who would do us harm; whatsoever mortal 

being exceeds us by the keenness of his actions, may he not as our enemy 
- have mastery over us. 

17. Agni has won perfected energy for Kanwa and has won perfected 
enjoyment; Agni protects for him all friendly things, Agni keeps ever in 
safe being Medhyatithi who has confirmed him by the song of praise. 

18. By Agni we call Turvasha and Yadu from the upper kingdoms; 
Agni has led to a new dwelling Brihadratha and Turviti (or Turviti of 
wide delight), a power against the foe. 

19. Man establisheth thee within, O Agni, as a light for the eternal birth; 
mayest thou burn brightly in Kanwa manifested in the Truth and increased 
in being, thou to whom the doers of action bow down. 

20. Impetuous, O Agni, and forceful are thy flames, terrible and not 
to be approached; always thou do burn uttetly the powers who detain and 
the powers who are vessels of suffering, yea, every devourer. 


2 Blank in Mss. SRI AUROBINDO 
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Q: It is said that you and the Mother were on this earth since the 
creation started. Kindly enlighten me what you both were doing for so 
many millions of years remaining in disguise. I say disguise because 
it is only in this birth that you have showed to the world your real 
nature. 


A: Carrying on the evolution. 


25-5-1935 


Q: Would you please explain the point in detail? 


A: That would mean writing the whole of human history. I can only 
say that as there are special descents to carry on the evolution to a farther 
stage, so also something of the Divine is always there to help through each 
stage itself in one direction or another. 


26-5-1935 


Q: Since an Avatar comes here with a divine Power, Light and Con- 
sciousness, why should he have to pass through the same process of sadhana 
as that of a common sadhak? 


A: The Avatar is not supposed to act in a non-human way—he takes up 
human action and uses human methods with the human consciousness in 


front and the Divine behind. If he did not, his taking a human body would 
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have no meaning and would be of no use to anybody. He could just as 
well have stayed above and done things from there. 


I0-I-1936 
* * x 
Q: You and the Mother know what is going on in us: how and what 


‘we are aspiring for, how our nature is reacting to your help and guidance. 
What is then the necessity of writing to you all that? 


A: It is necessary for you to be conscious and to put your self-observation 
© before us; it is on that that we can act. A mere action on our observation 
without any corresponding consciousness in that part of the sadhaka would 
lead to nothing. 


7-1-1936 


x * * 


The Mother has her own experience in bringing down the things that 
have to be brought down—but what the sadhakas experience she had long 
ago. The Divine does the sadhana first for the world and then in others. 


* * x 


Naturally, the Mother does the sadhana in each sadhaka—only it is con- 
ditioned by their zeal and their receptivity. 


* 0 x * 


I have said that the Divine does the sadhana first for the world and then 
gives what is brought down to others. There can be no sadhana without 
realisations and experiences. The prayers are a record of Mother’s experi- 
ences. 


4-1-1935 
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The Mother is the Being ard the Consciousness and the Power that 
contains the experience. 


4-1-1935 


Mother’s contact is there all the day and the night also. If one keeps the 
right contact with her inwardly all day, the Pranam will bear its right fruit, 
© for you will be in the right condition to receive. To make the whole day 
depend upon the Pranam, the whole inner attitude depend on the most outer 
aspect of the outer contact is to turn the whole thing topsy-turvy. It is the 
fundamental mistake made by the physical mind and vital which is the 
cause of the whole trouble. 


16-3-1935 


k * * 


I mean the inner contact in which one either feels one with her or in 
contact with her or aware of her presence or at the very least turned towards 
her always. f - 


k * * 


Obviously, the time has nothing to do with the Pranam. One hour’s 
_ touch or a moment’s touch—as much can be given by the one as by the other. 


18-4-1935 


‘All that is quite correct. Even the human or the psychic love (of the 
Mother) many are unable to feel or understand because it is not quite in 
the ordinary human way. f 
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The Mother’s music has often been recognised by X as Indian of this or 
that raga. The Mother plays whatever comes through her—she does not 
usually play any precisely composed music whether European o. or Indian 
—the latter in fact she has never learned. 


Q: “What. is the difference between the ordinary, cosmic and the 
spiritual coasciousness?” 


A: 1. The spiritual consciousness is that in which we enter into the 
awareness of Self, the Spirit, the. Divine and are able to see in all things 
their essential reality and the play of forces and phenomena as proceeding 
from that essential Reality. 

2. The cosmic consciousness is that in which the limits of ego, personal. 
mind and body disappear and one becomes aware of a cosmic vastness 
which is or filled by a cosmic spirit and aware also of the direct play of 
cosmic forces, universal mind forces, universal life-forces, universal ener- 
gies of Matter, universal Overmind forces. But one does not become aware 
of all these together; the opening of the cosmic consciousness is usually 
progressive. It is not that the ego, the body, the personal mind disappear, 
but one feels them as only a small part of oneself. One begins to feel others 
too as part of oneself or varied repetitions of oneself, the same self modi- 
fied by Nature in other bodies. Or, at the least, as living in the larger uni- 
versal self which is henceforth one’s own greater reality. All things in fact - 
begin to change their nature and appearance; one’s whole experience of 
the world is radically different from that of those who are shut up in their 
personal selves. One begins to know things by a different kind of experience, 
more direct, not depending on the external mind and the senses. It is not 
that the possibility of error disappears, for that cannot be so long as mind 
of any kind is one’s instrument for transcribing knowledge, but there-is a 
new, vast and deep way of experiencing, seeing, knowing, contacting things; 
and the confines of knowledge can be rolled back to an almost unmeasurable 
degree. The thing one has to be on guard against in the cosmic conscious- 
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ness is the play of a magnified ego, the vaster attacks of the hostile forces— 
for they too are part of the cosmic consciousness—and the attempt of the 
cosmic Illusion (Ignorance, Avidya) to prevent the growth or the soul 
into the cosmic Truth. These are things that one has to learn from 
' experience; menta] teaching or explanation is quite insufficient. To enter 
safely into the cosmic Consciousness and to pass safely through it, it is 
necessary to have a strong central unegoistic sincerity and to have the psy- 
‘chic being, with its divination of truth and unfaltering orientation towards 
the Divine, already in front in the nature. 

3. The ordinary consciousness is that in which one knows things only 
or: mainly by the intellect, the external mind and the senses and knows 
forces ‘etc. only by their outward manifestations and results and the rest’ 
by inferences from these data. There may be some play of. mental intui- 
tion, deeper psychic seeing or impulsions, spiritual intimations etc.—but . 
in the ordinary corsciousness thes2 are incidental only and do not modify 
its fundamental character. 


By the Divine Consciousness we mean the spiritual conscious- 
ness to which the Divine alone exists, because all is the Divine and 
by which one passes byond the ignorance and thc lower nature 
into unity with the Divine and the Divine Nature. 

Here in the ignorance we ate not aware of the Divine and we 
obey the lower Nature. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES* 
(New Series-4) 


‘A LL existence is Brahman, Atman and Iswara, three names for one 
unnameable reality which alone exists. We shall give to this sole 
real existence the general name of God, because we find it ultimately to 
be not an abstract state cf Existence, not conscious of itself, but a supreme 
and self-aware One whe exists—absolutely in Himself, infinitely in the world 
with an appearance of the finite in His various manifestations in the world. 
God in Himself apart from all world manifestation or realisable relation 
to world-manifestation is called the Paratpara Brahman, and is not know- 
able either to the knowledge that analyses or the knowledge that syntheti- 
cally conceives. We can neither say of Him that He is personal or 
impersonal, existence or non-existérice, puré or impure, Atman or un-Atman. 
We can only say to every attempt to define Him positively or negatively, 
neti neti not this, not this. We can pass into the Paratpara Brahman, but 
we cannot know the Peratpara Brahman. 
God in the world is Brahman-Iswara~-Atman, Prakriti or Shakti and 
Jiva. These are the three terms of His world-manifestation. 


INITIAL DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


Yoga has four powers and objects, purity, liberty, beatitude and perfection. 
Whosoever: has consummated these four mightinesses in the being of the 
transcendental, universal, i/amaya and individual God is the complete and 
absolute Yogin. 

All manifestations of God are manifestations of the absolute Parabrahman. 

The Absolute Parabrahman is unknowable to us, not because It is the 
nothingness of all that we are, for rather whatever we are in truth or in 


* From the unpublished writings of Sri Aurobindo 
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seeming is nothing but Parabrahman, but because It is pre-existent arid 
supra-existent to even the highest and purest methods and the most potent 
-and illimitable instruments of which soul in the body is capable. E 

In Parabrahman knowledge ceases to be knowledge and becomes: an 
inexpressible identity. Become Parabrahman, if thou wilt and if That 
will suffer thee, but strive not to know It; for thou shalt not succeed with 
these instruments and in this body. 

In reality thou art Parabrehman already and ever wast and ever wilt be. 
To become Parabrahman in any other sense, tho must depart utterly out 
of world-manifestation aad cut even of world-transcendence. 

Why shouldst thou hunger after departure from manifestation as if the 
world were an evil? Has not That manifested itself in thee and in the world 
and art thou wiser and ptrer and better than the Absolute, O mind-deceived 
soul,in the mortal? When That withdraws thee, then thy going hence is 
inevitable; until Its force is laid in thee, thy going is impossible, cry thy mind 
never so fiercely and wailingly for departure. Therefore neither desire 
nor shun thy world, but seek the bliss and purity and freedom and greatness 
of God in whatsoever state or experience or environment. 

So long as thou hast any desire, be it the desire of non-birth or the desire 
of liberation, thou canst not attain to Parabrahman. For That has no desires, 
neither of birth nor of non-birth, nor of world, nor of departure from world. 
The Absolute is unlimited by thy desire as It is inaccessible to thy knowledge. 

If thou-woulds: know Paratpara Brahman, then know It as It chooses to 
manifest Itself in world and transcending it—for transcendence also is a 
relation to world and not the sheer Absolute,—since otherwise It is unknow- 
able. This is the simultaneous knowing and not knowing spoken of in the 
Vedanta. i : 

Of Parabrahman we should not say that “It” is world-transcendent or 
world-immanent or related or non-related to the world; for all these ideas 
of world and not-world, of transcendence and immanence and relation are’ 
expressions of thought by which mind puts its own values on the self-mani- 
festation of Parabrahman to its own principle of knowledge and we cannot 
assert any, even the highest of them to be the real reality of that which is at 
once all and beyond all, nothing and beyond nothing. A profound and 
unthinking silence is the onlv attitude which the soul manifested in world 
should adopt towards the Absolute. ` 

We know of Parabrahman that It Is, in a way in which no object is and 
shall be in the world, because whenever and in whatever direction we go to 
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the farthest limits of soul-experience or thought-experience or body-expé- 
“rience or any essential experience whatscever, we come to the brink of That 
and perceive It to be unknowably, without any capacity of experiencing 
‘about it any further truth whatsoever. 

When thy soul retiring within from depth to depth and widening without 
from vastness to vastness stands in the silence of its being before an unknown 
and unknowable from which and towards which world is seen to exist as a 
thing neither materially real nor mentall:7 real and yet not to be described as 
a dream ora falsehood, then know that thou art standing in the Holy of 
Holies, before the Veil that shall not be rent. In this mortal body thou 
canst not rend it, nor in any other body; nor in the state of self in body nor 
in the state of pure self, nor in waking nor in sleep nor in trance, nor in any 
state or circumstances whatsoever; for thou must be beyond state before 
thou canst enter into the Paratpara Brahman. 

That is the unknown Ged to whom n» altar can be raised and no vanh 
offered; universe is His only altar, Existence is His only worship. That we 
are, feel, think, act or are but do not feel, do not think, do not act is for That 
enough. To That, the saint is equal wita the sinner, activity with inactivity, 
man with the mollusc, since All are equally Its manifestations. These things 
at least are here of the Parabrahman and Para Purusha, which is the Highest 
that we know and the nearest to the Absolute. But what That is behind the 
veil or how behind the veil It regards Itself and its manifestation is a thing 
no mind can assume to tell or know; and he is equally ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous who raises and inscribes to It an altar or who pretends to declare 
the Unknown to those who know that they can know It not. Confuse not 
thought, bewilder not the soul of man in its forward march, but turn to the 
universe and know That in this, Tadeva etat, for so only and in these terms 
It has set itself out to be known to those who are in the universe. Be not 
deceived by Ignorance, be not deceived by knowledge; there is none bound 
and none free and none seeking freedom but only God playing at these 
things in the extended might of His self-conscious being, pard maya, mahi- 
mdnam asya, which we call the universe. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS* 


I 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE ABSOLUTE BRAHMAN 


pe idea of transcendental Unity, Oneness, and Stability behind all the“ i 
"flux and variety of phenomenal life is the basal idea of the Upanishads: .; 
. this is the pivot of all Indian me-aphysics, the:sum and goal of cur spiritual — 
experience. To the phenomenal world around us stability and singleness. 
seem at first to be utterly alien; nothing but passes and changes, nothing - 
but has its counterparts, contrests, harmonised and dissident parts; and 
all are perpetually shifting and rearranging their relative positions and 
affections. Yet if one thing is certain, it is that the sum of all this change 
and motion is absolutely stable, fixed and unvarying, that all this hetero-" 
geneous multitude of animate and inanimate things are fundamentally 
homogeneous and one. Otherwise nothing could endure, nor could there 
be any certainty in existence. And this unity, stability, unvarying fixity 
which reason demands, and ordinary experience points to is being ascer-’ 
tained slowly but surely by the irvestigations of Science. We can no longer - 
escape from the growing convic-ion that however the parts may change 
and shift and appear to perish, yet the sum and the whole remains 
unchanged, undiminished and imperishable; however multitudinous, mutable 
- and mutually irreconcilable form: arid compounds may be, yet the grand 
substratum is one, simple and eaduring; death itself is not a reality but 
a.seeming, for what appears to be destruction, is merely transformation and 
a preparetion for rebirth. Science may not have appreciated the full 
- import of her own discoveries; ste may shrink from an unflinching accep- 
tance of the logical results to which they lead; and certainly she is as yet 
far . from advancing towards the great converse truths which they for the ` 


-.* From old writirgs. 
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present conceal,—for instance the wonderful fact that not only is death a 
seeming, but life itself is a seeming, and beyond life and death there lies a 
condition which is truer and therefore more permanent than either. But 
though Science dreams not as yet of her goal her feet are on the road from 
which there is no turning back,—the road which Vedanta on a different 
plane has already trod before it. 
Here then is a great fundamental fact which demands from philosophy 
-an adequate explanation of itself,—that all variations resolve themselves . 
-into an unity; that within the flux of things and concealed by it 
is an indefinable, immutable Something, at once the substratum 
and sum of all, which Time cannot touch, motion perturb, nor 
variation increase or diminish, and that this substratum and sum 
has been from all eternity and will be for all eternity. A fundamental 
fact to which all thought moves, and yet is it not, when narrowly 
considered an acute paradox? For how can the sum of infinite variations 
be a sempiternally fixed amount which has never augmented or decreased 
and can never augment or decrease? How can that whole be fixed 
and eternal of which every smallest part is etérnally varying and perishing? 
Given a bewildering whirl of motion, how does the result come to be not 
merely now or as a result, but from beginning to end a perfect fixity? 
Impossible, unless either there be a guiding Power, for which at first sight 
there seems to be no room in the sempiternal chain of causation; or unless 
that sum and substratum be the one reality, imperishable because not 
conditioned by Time, indivisible because not conditioned by Space, 
immutable because not conditioned by causality,—in a word absolute and 

_transcendent and therefore eternal; unalterable and undecaying. Motion 
and change and death aná division would then be merely transitory phe- 
nomena, marks and seemings of the One and Absolute, the as yet undefined 
and perhaps indefinable It which alone is. 

To such a conclusion Indian speculation had turned at a very early period 
_of its conscious strivings—uncertainly at first and with many gropings 
- and blunders. The existence of some Oneness which gives order and stabi- ‘ 

lity to the multitudinous stir of the visible world, the Aryan thinkers were 
from ‘the first disposed to envisage and they sought painfully to arrive at 
the knowledge of that Oneness in its nature or its essentiality. The living’ 
‘Forces of the Cosmos which they had long worshipped, yet always with a 
floating but persistent perception of an Unity in their multitude, melted 
on closer analysis into a single concept, a single Force or Presence, one 
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and universal. -The question then arose, was that Force or Presence : 
-intelligent or non-intelligent? God or Nature? “He alone” hazarded the : 
Rigveda “knoweth, or perhaps He knoweth not.” Or might it not be that 
the Oneness which ties together and governs phenomena and rolls out 
.the evolution of the worlds, is really the thing we call Time, since of the 
‘three original conditions of phenomenal existence, Time, Space and Causa- 
lity, Time is a necessary part of the conception of causality and can hardly 
-be abstracted from the conception of Space, but neither Space nor Causality ` 
seems necessary to the conception of Time? Or if it be not Time, might 
it not be Swabhava, the essential nature of Things taking various conditions 
and forms? Or perhaps Chance, some blind principle working out an unity 
and law in things by infinite experiment,—this too might be possible. Or 
since from eternal uncertainty eternal certainty cannot come, might it not 
„be Fate, a fixed and unalterable law in things in subjection to which this 
‘world evolves itself in a preordained procession of phenomena from which 
it cannot deviate? Or perhaps in the original atomic fountain of things 
certain Elements might be discovered which by perpetual and infinite com- 
binations and | permutations keep the universe to its workings? But if so, 
these elements must themselves proceed from something which imposes 
on them the law of their being, and what could that be but the Womb, the 
matrix of original and incestructible matter, the plasm which moulds the 
universe and out of which it is moulded? And yet in whatever scheme of 
things the mind might ultimately rest, some room surely must be made 
for these conscious, thinking and knowing Egos of living beings, of whom 
knowledge and thought sezm to be the essential selves and without whom 
‘this world of perceivable and knowable things could not be perceived and 
known;—and if not perceived and known, might it not be that without 
them it could not even exist? 
Such were the gurges of endless speculation in which the old Aryan 
thinkers tossed and perplexed, sought for some firm standing ground, some 
` definite clue which might save them from being beaten about like stumbling 
blind men led by a guide as blind. They sought at first to liberate themi- ~ 
‘selves from the tyranny of appearances by the method which Kapila, the 
‘ancient prehistoric Master of Thought, had laid down for mankind, the 
method called Sankhya or the law of Enumeration. The method of Kapila 
‘consisted in guidance by pure discriminative reason and it took its name 
from, one of its principal rules, the law of enumeration and generalisation. 
They enumerated first the immediate Truth-in-Things which they could 
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distinguish or deduce from things obviously phenomenal, and from these 
by generalisation they arrived at a much smaller number of ulterior Truths- 
in-Things cf which the immediate were merely aspects. And then having 
enumerated these ulterior Truths-in-Things, they were able by generali- 
sation to reduce them to z very small number of ultimate Truths-in-Things, 
the Tattwas (literally The-nesses) of the developed Sankhya philosophy. 
And these Tattwas once enumerated with some approach to certainty, was 
it not possible to generalise yet one step farther? The Sankhya did so gene- 
ralise and by this supreme and final generalisation arrived at the very last 
step on which, in its own unaided strength, it could take safe footing. This 
was the great principle of Prakriti, the single eternal indestructible principle 
and origin of Matter which by perpetual evolution rolls out through aeons 
and aeons the unending panorama of things.' And for whose benefit? 
Surely for those conscious knowing and perceiving Egos, the army of 
witnesses, who, each in his private space of reasoning and perceiving Mind 
partitioned off by an enveloping medium of gross matter, sit for ever as 
spectators in the theatre of the Universe! For ever, thought the Sankhyas, 
since the Egos, though their partitions are being continually broken down 
and built anew and the spaces occupied never remain permanently identical, 
yet seem themselves to be no less eternal and indestructible than Prakriti. 

This then was the wide fixed lake of ascertained philosophical know- 
‘ledge into which the method of Sankhya, pure intellectual reasoning on 
definite principles, led in the mind of ancient India. Branchings off, arti- 
ficial canals from the reservoir were not, indeed, wanting. Some by resolving 
that army of witnesses into a single Witness, arrived at the dual conception 
of God and Nature, Purusha and Prakriti, Spirit and Matter, Ego and Non- 
ego. Others, more radical, perceived Prakriti as the creation, shadow or 
aspect of Purusha, so that God alone remained, the spiritual or ideal factor 
eliminating by inclusion the material or real. Solutions were also attempted 
on the opposite side; fer some eliminated the conscious Egos themselves 
as mere seemings; not a few seem to have thought that each ego is only a 
series of successive shocks of consciousness and the persistent sense. of 
identity no more than an illusion due to the unbroken continuity of the 
shocks. If these shocks of consciousness are borne on the brain from the 


1 Note that Matter here not only includes gross matter with which Westen Science 
is mainly ccncerned, but subtle matter, the material in which thought and feeling work, 
and- causal matter in which the fundamental operations of the Will-to-live are 
.conducted.. . F ; i 
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changes of Prekriti in the multitudinous stir of evolution, then is con- 
sciousness one out of the meny terms of Prakriti itself, so that Prakriti 
alone remains as the one reality, the material or real factor eliminating by 
inclusion the spiritual or ideal. But if we deny, as many did, that Prakriti 
‘is an ultimate reality apart from the perceptions of Purushas and yet apply 
the theory of a false- notion of :dentity created by successive waves of sensa- 
tion, we arrive at the impossible and sophistic position of the old Indian 
Nihilists whose reason by a singular suicide landed itself in Nothingness 
as the cradle and bourne, nay, the very stuff and reality of all existence. 
And there was a third direction in which thought tended and which led it 
to the very threshold of Vedanta; for this also was a possible speculation 
that Prakriti and Purusha might both be quite real and yet not ultimately 
different aspects or sides of each other and so, after all, of a Oneness higher | 
than either. But these speculations plausible or imperfect, logical or sophis- 
tic, were yet mere speculations; they had no basis either in observed fact 
or in reliable experience. Two certainties seemed to have been arrived at) 
Prakriti was testified to by a close analysis of phenomenal existence; it! 
was the basis-of the phenomenal world which without a substratum of 
original matter could not be accounted for and without a fundamental one- 
ness and indestructibility in that substratum could not be, what observa- 
tion showed it to be, subject, namely, to fixed laws and evidently invariable 
in its sum and substance. On the other hand, Purushas were testified to by ; 
the eternal persistence of the sense of individuality and identity whether 
during life or after death! and by the necessity of a perceiving cause for the 
activity of Prakriti; they were the receptive and contemplative Egos within 
the sphere of whose consciousness Prakriti, stirred to creative activity. by 
their presence, performed her long drama of phenomenal. Evolution. 
But meanwhile the seers of ancient India had, in their experiments and 
efforts at spiritual training and the conquest of the body, perfected a dis- 
covery which in its importance to the future of human knowledge dwarfs 
the divinations of Newton and Galileo; even the discovery of the inductive 
and experimental method in Science was not more momentous; for they 
` discovered down to its ultimate processes the method of Yoga and by the , 
method of Yoga they rose to three crowning realisations. They realised ` 


1 Survival of the human personality after death has always been held in India to be 
a proved fact beyond all dispute; the Charvak denial of it was contemned as mere 
irrational and wilful folly. Note however that survival after death does not necessarily to 
the Indian mind imply immortality; bur only raises a presumption in its favour. 
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first as a fact the existence under the flux and multitudinousness of things 


lof that supreme Unity and immutable stability which had hitherto been 


posited only as a necessary theory, an inevitable generalisation. They came 


- to know that It is the one reality and all phenomena merely its seemings and 


appearances, that It is the true Self of all things and phenomena are metely 


_-, its clothes and trappings. They learned that It is absolute and transcendent 


and, because absolute and transcendent, therefore eternal, immutable, 
imminuable and indivisible. And looking back on the past progress of specu- 
lation they perceived that this also was the goal to which: pure intellectual 
reasoning would have led tnem. For that which is in Time must be born 
and perish; but the Unity and Stability of things is eternal and must therefore 
transcend Time. That which is in Space must increase and diminish, have 
parts and relations, but the Unity and Stability of things is imminuable, not 
augmentable, independent of the changefulness of its parts and untouched 
by the shifting of their relations, and must therefore transcend Space;—and 
if it transcends Space, cannot really have parts, since Space is the condition 
of material divisibility; divisibility therefore must be, like death, a seeming 
and not a reality. Finally that which is subject to causality, is necessarily 
subject to Change; but the Unity and Stability of things is immutable, the 
same now as it was aeons ago and will be aeons hereafter, and must therefore 
transcend Causality. 

- This then was the first realisation through Yoga, Nityo’nitydndm, the One 


‘ Eternal in many transient. 


At the same time they realised one truth more,—a surprising truth; they 
found that the transcendent absolute Self of things was also the Self of living 
beings, the Self too of man, that highest of the beings living in the material 
plane on earth. The Purusha or conscious Ego in man which had perplexed 
and baffled the Sankhyas, turned out to be precisely the same in his ultimate 
being as Prakriti the apparently non-conscious source of things; the non- 
consciousness of Prakriti, like so much else; was proved a seeming, and no 
reality, since behind the inanimate form a conscious Intelligence at worki is 
to the eyes of the Yogin luminously self-evident. 

This then was the second realisation through Yoga, Chetanaschetanānā, 


: the One Consciousness in many Consciousnesses. 


al 


Finally at the base of these two realisations was a third, the most impor- 
tant of all to our race,—that the Transcendent Self in individual man is as 
complete because identically the same as the Transcendent Self in the Universe; 
for the Transcendent is indivisible and the sense of separate individuality is 
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only one of the fundamental seemings on which the manifestation of pheno- 
menal existence perpetually depends. In this way the Absolute which would 
otherwise be beyond knowledge, becomes knowable; and the man who 
knows his whole Self knows the whole Universe. This stupendous truth is 
enshrined to us in the two famous formulae of Vedanta, So’ham, He am I, 
and Aham Brahma asmi, I am Brahman the Eternal. 

Based on these four grand truths, Nityo’nitydndm, Chetanaschetanadndm, 
Soham, Aham Brahma asmi, as upon four mighty pillars the lofty philosophy 
of the Upanishads raised its front among the distant stars. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


If the equality is entire there can be no disturbance. Disturbance 
shows that the equality is not entire. 
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[HE way of devotion in the integral synthetic Yoga will take the fori’ 

of a seeking after the Divine through love and delight and a seizing 
with joy on all the ways of his being. It will find its acme in a perfect union 
of love and a perfect enjoyment of all the ways of the soul’s intimacy with 
God. It may start from knowledge or it may start from works, but it will 
then turn knowledge into a joy of luminous union with the being of the 
Beloved and turn works into a joy of the active union of our being with the 
will and the power of being of the Beloved.’ Or it may start directly from 
love and delight; it will then take both these other things into itself and 
will develop them as part of the complete joy of oneness. 

The beginning of the heart’s attraction to the Divine may be impersonal, 
the touch of an impersonal joy in something universal or transcendent 
that has revealed itself directly or indirectly to our emotional or our 
aesthetic being or to our capacity of spiritual felicity. That which we thus 
grow aware cf is the Ananda Brahman, the bliss existence. There is an adora- 
tion of an impersonal Delight and Beauty, of a pure and an infinite perfection 
to which we can give no name or form, a moved attraction of the soul to 
some ideal and infinite Presence, Power, existence in the world or beyond it, 
which in some way becomes psychologically or spiritually sensible to us and , 
then more and more intimate and real. That is the call, the touch of the 
bliss existence upon us. Then to have always the joy and nearness of its 
presence, to know what it is, so as to satisfy the intellect and the intuitional 
mind of its constant reality, to put our passive and, so far as we can manage 
it, our active, our inner immortal and even our outer mortal being into per~ 
fect harmony with it, grow into a necessity of our living. And to open 
ourselves to it is what we feel to be the one true happiness, to live into it the 
sole real perfection. 

A transcendent Bliss, unimaginable and inexpressible by the mind and 


* The Synthesis of Yoga, Part II (The Yoga of Devotion), Chapter VII. 
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speech, is the naturé of the Ineffable. That broods. immanent and secret 
in the whole universe and in everything in the universe. Its presence is 
described as a secret ether of the bliss of being, of which the Scripture says 
that, if this were not, none could for a moment breathe or live. And this 
spiritual bliss is here also in our hearts. It is hidden in from the toil of the 
surface mind which catches only at weak and flawed translations of it into 
‘various mental,: vital and physical forms of the joy of existence. But if the 
mind has once grown sufiiciently subtle and pure inits receptions and not 
limited by the grosser nature of our outward responses to existence, we can 
take a reflection. of it which will weaz perhaps wholly or predominantly the 
hue of whatever is strongest in our nature. It may present itself first as a 
yearning for some universal Beauty which we feel in Nature and man and 
in all that is around us; or we may have the intuition of some transcendent 
Beauty of which all apparent beauty here is only a symbol. That is how it 
may come’ to those in whom the aesthetic being is developed and insistent 
and the instincts which, when they find form of expression, make the poet 
and artist, are predominant. Or it may be the sense of a divine spirit of love or 
else a helpful and compassionate infirite Presence in the universe or behind 
or beyond it which responds to us when we turn the need of our spirit towards 
it. So it may first show itself when the emotional being is intensely developed. 
_ It may come near to us in other ways, but always as a Power or Presence of 
delight, beauty, love or peace which touches the mind, but is beyond the 
forms these things take ordinarily in the mind. 

' For all joy, beauty, love, peace, delight are outflowings from the Ananda 
Brahman,—all delight of the spirit, tae intellect, the imagination, aesthetic 
sense, ethical aspiration and satisfacticn, action, life, the body. And through 
all ways of our being the Divine can touch us and make use of them to 
awaken and liberate the spirit. But to reach the Ananda Brahman in itself 
the mental reception of it must be subtilised, spiritualised, universalised, 
discharged of every thing- that is turbid and limiting. For when we draw 
quite near or enter into it, it is by an awakened spiritual sense of a tran- 
scendent and universal Delight which exists within and yet behind and 
beyond the contradictions of the world and to which we can unite ourselves 
through a growirig universal and spiritual or a transcendental ecstasy. 

` Ordinarily, the mind is satisfied with reflecting this Infinity we perceive or 
with feeling the sense of it within and without us, as an experience which, 
however frequent, yet remains exceptional. It seems in itself so satisfying 
and wonderful when it comes and our ordinary mind and the active life 
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which we have to lead may seem to us so incompatible with it, that we may 
think it excessive to expect any thing more. But the very spirit of Yoga is this, 
to make the exceptional normal, and to turn that which is above us and 
greater than our normal selves into our own constant consciousness. There- 
fore we should not hesitate to open ourselves more steadily to whatever 
experience of the Infinite we have, to purify and intensify it, to make it our 
object of constant thought and contemplation, till it becomes the originating 
power that acts in us, the Godhead we adore and embrace, our whole being 
is put into tune with it and it is made the very self of our being. 

Our experience of it has.to be purified of any mental alloy in it, otherwise 
it departs, we cannot hold it. And part of this purification is that it shall 
cease to be dependent on any cause or exciting condition of mind; it must 
become its own cause and self-existent, source of all other delight, 
which will exist. only by it, and not attached to any cosmic or 
other image or symbol through which we first came into contact 
with it. Our experience of it has to be constantly intensified and 
made more concentrated: otherwise it shall only reflect it in the mirror 
of the imperfect mind and not reach that point of uplifting and trans- 
figuration by which we are carried beyond the mind into the ineffable bliss. 
Object of our constant thought and contemplation, it will turn all that is 
‘into itself, reveal itself as the universal Ananda Brahman and make all 
existence its outpouring. If we wait upon it for the inspiration of all our 
inner and our outer acts, it will become the joy of the Divine pouring itself 
through us in light and love and power on life and all that lives. Sought 
by the adoration and love of the soul, it reveals itself as the Godhead, we 
see in it the face of God and know the bliss of our Lover. Tuning our 
whole being to it, we grow into a happy perfection of likeness. to it, a human 
rendering of the divine nature. And when it becomes in every way the 
self of our self, we are fulfilled in being and we bear the plenitude. 

Brahman always reveals himself to us in three ways, within ourselves, 
above our plane, around us in the universe. Within us, there are two centres 
of the Purusha, the inner Soul through which he touches us to our awaken- 
ing; there is the Purusha in the lotus of the heart which opens upward 
all our powers and the Purusha in’ the thousand-petalled lotus whence 
descend through the thought and will, opening the third eye in us, the 
lightnings of vision and the fire of the divine energy. The bliss existence 
may come to us through either one of these centres. When the lotus of the 
heart breaks open, we feel a divine joy, love and peace expanding in us 
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like a flower of light which irradiates the whole being. They can then 
unite themselves with their secret source, the Divine in our hearts, and 
adore him as in a temple; they can flow upwards to take possession of the 
thought and the will and break out upward towards the Transcendent; 
they stream out in thought and feeling and act towards all that is around 
us. But so long as our normal being offers any obstacle or is not wholly 
moulded into a response to this divine influence or an instrument of this 
divine possession, the experience will be intermittent and we may fall 
back constantly into our old mortal heart; but by repetition, abhydsa, or 
by the force of our desire and adoration of the Divine, it will be progres- 
sively remoulded until this abnormal experience becomes our natural 
consciousness. . 

When the other upper lotus opens, the whole mind becomes full of a 
divine light, joy and power, behind which is the Divine, the Lord of our 
being on his throne with our soul beside him or drawn inward into his 
rays; all the thought and will become then a luminosity, power and ecstasy; 
in communication with the Transcendent, this can pour down towards 
our mortal members and flow by them outwards on the World. In this 
dawn too there are, as the Vedic mystics knew, our alternations of its day 
and night, our exiles from the kght; but as we grow in the power to hold 
this new existence, we become able to look long on the sun from which 
this irradiation proceeds and in cur inner being we can grow one body with 
it. Sometimes the rapidity of this change depends on the strength of our 
longing for the Divine thus revealed, and on the intensity of our force of 
seeking; but at others it proceeds rather by a passive surrender to the 
rhythms of his all-wise working which acts always by its owr at first in- 
scrutable method.’ But the lattes becomes the foundation when our love 
‘and trust are complete and our whole being lies in the clasp of a Power 

that is perfect love and wisdora. 
= The Divine reveals himself in the world around us when we look upon 
that with a spiritual desire or delight that seeks- him in all things. There 
is often a sudden opening by which the veil of forms is itself turned into 
a revelation. A universal spiritual Presence, a universal peace, a universal ` 
infinite Delight has manifested, immanent, embracing, all-penetrating. 
This presence by our Icve of it, our delight in-it, our constant thought of 
it returns and grows upon us; it becomes the thing that we see and all else 
is only its habitation, form and symbol. Even all that is most outward, 
the body, the form, the sound, whatever our senses seize, are seen as this 
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Presence; they cease to be physical and are changed into a substance ‘of 
spirit. This transformation means a transformation of our own inner con- 
sciousness; we are taken by the surrounding Presence into itself and we . 
become part of it. Our own mind, life, body become to us only its 
habitation and temple, a form of its working and an instrument of its 
self-expression. All is only soul and body of this delight. 

This is the Divine seen around us and on our own physical plane. But 
he may reveal himself above. We see or feel him as a high-uplifted Pre- 
sence, a great infinite of Ananda above us,—or in it, our Father in heaven, 
—and do not feel or see him in ourselves or around us. So long as we keep 
this vision, the mortality in us is quelled by that Immortality; it feels the 
light, power and joy and responds to it according to its capacity; or it feels 
the descent of the spirit and it is then for a time transformed or else uplifted 
into some lustre of reflection of the light and power; it becomes a vessel 
of the Ananda. But at other times it lapses into the old mortality and exists 
or works dully or pettily in the ruck of its earthly habits. The complete 
redemption comes by the descent of the divine Power into the human. 
mind and body and the remoulding of their inner life into the divine image, 
—what the Vedic seers called the birth of the Son by the sacrifice. It is 
in fact by a continual sacrifice or offering, a sacrifice of adoration and as- 
piration, of works, of thought and knowledge, of the mounting flame of’ 
the Godward will that we build ourselves into the being of this Infinite. 

When we possess firmly this consciousness of the Ananda Brahman in 
all of these three manifestations, above, within, around, we have the full 
oneness of it and embrace all existences in its delight, peace, joy and love; 
then all the worlds become the body of this self. But we have not the richest 
knowledge of this Ananda if it is only an impersonal presence, largeness or 
immanence that we feel, if our adoration has.not been intimate enough for “ 
this Being to reveal to us out of its wide-extended joy the face and body. 
and make us feel the hands of the Friend and Lover. Its impersonality is 
the blissful greatness of the Brahman, but from that can look out upon us 
the sweetness and intimate control of the divine Personality. For Ananda 
is the presence of the Self and Master of our being and the stream of its 
outflowing can be the pure joy of his Lila. 
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QF world creation we can say that there have been three decisive steps. 
Firstly there was the involution of the Divine Nature into the density 

and divisibility of substance. Matter was created as the fixed and static 
foundation. Secordly there began a progressive emergence of the imprisoned 
Force out of the individual seed-centres which, even latent in matter, contain 
the concentrated essence and dynamis of the Divine Nature itself; and 
thus did the progressive development of Life emerge. Thirdly there came 
into being the thinking individua:, possessing a conscious, though at first 
vague and indeterminate, awareness of an Existence or world of Perfection, 
Light and Harmony beyond this world of struggling life and groping thought. 
Gradually the individual, through the unfolding: of the latent Knowledge 
in him, has come to realise that the very seed of Perfection, the boundless 
Nature and creative dynamis of the Divine, has all the time been secreted 
within, and is but waiting for his conscious opening in order to emerge 
and enter into this worldly life, and so take the lead in bringing about the 
perfection of which man’s half-formed ideas have but as yet caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse. In the process of creacion moreover, we see that the disruption 
or seeming disintegration of the infinite Vastness of the pure Divine Nature 
in its descent intc Cosmos, was an inevitable step in order to establish 
finite centres of itself, so that a concentrated or cne-pointed action in infi- 
nite series and combinations could indeed effectuate the evolutionary plan 
inherent in the original creative Idea. In this way the individual came into 
being as a finite and limited centre of action; but at the same time he could, 
even through that constricted-orbit of action, increasingly develop his 
potentiality towards an infinite range of freedom and expansiveness. For 
the Infinite is not only the source and matrix of the individual but is also 
the central kernel and essence of his being. Let us therefore examine a 
- little more closely this ever-present link between the infinite Vast that is 
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beyond Creation as we know it, and the multitude of individual beings whe 
constitute the growing-pcints or action-centres in the world. In this in- 
quiry however, we must be constantiy guided ‘by the principle already 
observed, that the individual is not only the instrumentality of cosmic 
progression, but is more pointedly the instrument of the Truth-conscious- 
ness which itself is the instrumental Power of the Supreme. 

At the very outset: we- can now state that the intermediary Power which 
stands between the absolute Transcendent or supracosmic Reality of the 
Divine, and the multiplicity which constitutes the manifest world, is a 
Divine Will of action and Knowledge. It is above mind, and the true Creator 
of the world. But though this Power is beyond and aloof, it has been real- 
ised through spiritual insight or revealing flashes of intuition that avenues 
of awareness exist, by which one can reach or through which one can open 
oneself to this greater Consciousness. By such self-expansion, or perhaps 
sudden luminous self-transcendence one can attain to heights beyond mind, 
and there one may partake, in those rare moments of enlightenment, in 
the glories of superhuman experiences. At least such have been the ex- 
periences of the greatest mystics and the spiritual leaders of the world. 
Some of their recorded revelations contain, among those supra-intellectual 
realisations, even gleanings of the supramental Heights. But because of 
the mind’s inherent incapacity to transmit the integral content of those 
experiences, such revelations are largely mixed; so that those which parti- 
cularly belong to the Truth-consciousness proper, have not been clearly 
and decisively separated from other spiritual realisations. Thus the prin- 
ciple of Supermind was lost to spiritual knowledge, being largely obscured 
by or mixed wih other factors extraneous to it. Of the ancient scriptures 
the only known or at least the clearest recognition of the Truth-conscious- 

‘mess as the predominant and central Power of Cosmos, occurs in the. old 
Vedic hymns, where it appears clothed in a powerful symbol and imagery, 
It is through these (or their modern transliteration as they have been re- 
interpreted by Sri Aurcbindo’), that our vision is raised to glimpse something 
of the Reality, of which the symbols are but indications and hints. It is 
certain that had it not been for Sri Aurobindo’s luminous revelations not 
only would the inner spirit and meaning ‘of those ancient symbols have 
been lost'to us in the mists of time, but the true rôle of the supramental 
Force as the salvation of man and the world would be as yet unrealised, 


1 See “Hymns to the Mystic Fire” 
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For hitherto there had been, on the one hand, a mixed or clouded vision 
of the higher Reality, so that the resultant interpretation was confused 
with images of lower occult worlds,—vital and mental. Such has been 
the stuff out of which myth, folklore and fantasy have been woven. Or on 
the other hand there may havz been an inadequate power of transcribing 
in an illuminating and comprekensible language such of the higher truths 
as could be realisable to our higher mental receptiveness, particularly the 
intuitive and illumined levels of mind. But from these efforts of the past, 
which illustrate the real limitations and deviations of mind, we can under- 
stand more clearly the errors to avoid and see some of the possible means 
whereby man can now open himself to that wider Consciousness, and so 
bridge the gap between the luminous Truth beyond and its full operation 
here in our worldly life. It would further help to clarify the issue and bring - 
us nearer to this constructive effort if we were to consider in greater detail 
the principal differences between our present mental knowing and the nature 
and working of the Truth-consciousness. And in this endeavour we can 
be safely guided by the significant truth that mind itself conceals some 
essence and potentiality of Supermind, by which it can. ultimately be trans- 
formed into a receptive vehicle that is fully conducive to the higher Light. 
Since this higher Consciousness is the true dynamic Origin and Creator 
. of the world—or rather should we say Creatrix since it is not only the womb 
out of which the worlds are bora but also the constant bearer of the world’s 
evolutionary travail—it is no static state of immobile repose such as is the 
nature of the Transcendent Reality, but a dynamic power of knowledge 
that possess the effective Will to create and harmonise world within world. 
Unlike mind where the will is separate from the knowledge possessed (so 
that its acts are mostly misdirected and not in accordance with its insti- 
gating knowledge), in Supermind Knowledge is inherent in the Will so ` 
that all its actions spring directly and spontaneously from the pure integral 
Truth. Thus Supermind, the dynamic Soul of Cosmos, is neither of the 
erring stuff of human mentality nor of the static Nature of the transcendent 
Heights of Spirit. Even from the earliest revelations of Supermind, or 
Truth-consciousness as it was termed, we can see that it revealed itself 
first as a luminous vastness—imaged as the realm of the Sun—beyond our 
ordinary consciousness. To the Vedic Seers -all the separate gods were 
indeed but cosmic powers, serving and operated from that world of Truth 
and Light. Truth-consciousness was thus the more precise term used to 
denote this higher plane of existence; while above and in direct contact 
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-with it is the Consciousness of the pure Divine Nature (or Sachchidananda). 
Figuratively speaking, Truth-consciousness is thus the child of the Divine 
Nature, while at the same time it is the parent of mind. It has both the 
Power of the Divine Knowledge, and is also able to create and manifest 
itself in and through a multiplicity of action-centres. But always it is 
intimately connected with that infinite Freedom which lies beyond both 
the creative unity and the multiplicity,—that is, with the Absolute and 
Supreme Reality itself. i 
To the mind the ultimate unity and absolute infinity of the entire Reality 
are merely abstract terms which cannot be adequately grasped by it in any 
conceivable wholeness. We cannot conceive that these abstract concepts 
indicate the vaster nature of Reality. And in order to seize the whole Vastness 
of the Absolute in its utter entirety we tend to transcend or overleap com- 
pletely the narrow constricting instrumentality of mind, in order to reach 
that ‘ineffable Unity where there is no multiplicity and no division. But - 
by this supra~cosmic leap we lose our native contact with the creative cos- 
mic Reality, and our consequent -means of progression towards a divine 
manifestation. Our approach therefore must necessarily and is naturally 
through the higher reaches of mind, which has thus become the spring- 
board to that which is immediately above mind’s domain. For we have 
perceived that mind is but a preparatory step, a transitory stage to that - 
greater Consciousness; its main function is to grasp the intricate and inter- 
related detail of things, seeing the separate aspects and parts of a Whole 
which it cannot yet seize in its entirety. Analysis and synthesis are thus 
its chief methods of understanding. But even then mind does not really 
know,—in the comprehensive and integral sense of the word. In order 
to comprehend the integral Reality in its absolute fullness, and not merely 
` as a synthesis of separate parts, we must open the doors of mind to a deeper 
Knowledge and widen our awareness to embrace a larger Consciousness 
beyond the confines of mind. For the summits of mental knowledge. we 
find, are but vantage points, not indeed to reach Nirvana or mere oblivion 
of personality, but to establish contact with the dynamic Truth-conscious- 
ness as yet beyond. It is necessary for us therefore to train the obscure 
regions of mind—the blind instincts with their vague and mixed percep- 
tions—until all parts of the being respond readily to the Light and the Truth 
of the creative Spirit, instead of shrinking from it as they do at present. 
Herein lies the conscious and constant effort required by us. 
When we consider the creative process of the universe in the light of 
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the higher spiritual experiences we realise that Cosmos had emerged not 
out of a static Void but was at first an original self-concentration of that 
supreme Unity in which it wes contained as in a matrix. Its emergence 
gave rise to an infinite 2xtension and diffusion of all that was concentrated 
in the original Unity. This would appear to have produced a total dis- 
integration of the creative Principle into a numerous though loosely related 
mixture of parts, whica thus created both the discord and concord that 
is characteristic of the cosmos. But a third factor had intervened in the ` 
shape of a central co-ordinating Power, which indeed upholds that 
extensive creation and prevents all the diverse and opposite pulls it contains 
from lapsing into a real disintegration. “This Power is the Truth-conscious- ` 
ness or Supermind wkich alcne is empowered with the whole Force of 
the Divine for maintaining a unity amidst the utmost diversity, a stability 
within the utmost mutability, and a harmony within a turmoil of opposite 
pulls and conflicts. Thus is the dynamic Truth-consciousness, which in 
itself possesses the Real creative Idea of the Supreme, the central effective 
and co-ordinating factor of Creation, endowed with the very omniscience, 
omnipotence and omnipresence of the Divine. 

The working of Supermind is principally through the drui Idea it 
contains, which is thus the azchetype of the created reality. It was this 
archetype that the philosophers had dimly discerned, but which they took 
to be merely a unction of the higher mind or perhaps a reality of the Uni- 
versal Mind. It is to distinguish the true nature of this. divine creative, 
Idea from the :deative function of mind—that Sri Aurobindo has utilised 
the term Real-Idea to designete the former principle. Thus mental ideas 
are not immediate realities, whereas the Ideas inherent in Supermind are 
already Real. Or in other words, in the function of mind there is a gap 
between the mental idea and its actualisetion, while in Supermind the 
Idea is always and eterrally a reality. Thus is the Real-Idea the true parent 
of the manifest univers. Out of the indivisible unity of the Supreme the 
Truth-consciousness has brought forth the triune principle of the Divine 
Nature, and manifests it firstly in the direct opposite-of that original Nature, 
and thence it emerges through a step-by-step progression until it attains 
ultimately the manifestation of the Divine Neture itself in the living sub- 
stance of the world. Thus while pure Spirit or Being is the summit and all- ` 
pervading truth of the higher trinity, inert Matter has become the basis 
and bodily form of the lower order. Likewise Conscious-Force has become 
the subconscient urge of Life; and the Freedom and Delight of being has 
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become the constricted ego-centre and desire-motive of Mind. But at 
the same time each principle contains all the others, though their frontal, 
manifest or dynamic aspects may thus differ, in that they reflect only the 
nature of their presiding principle. Thus Matter contains within it the seed- 
‘elements of Life and Mind which at the same time contain the Spirit, Con- 
sciousness and Freedom of a higher order. The whole of Creation may 
in fact be said to be a movement between Spirit in which all is involved 
(in the supreme Unity), and out of which all emerges or descends to the 
other pole of Matter, where also all is involved (in the uttermost Incon- 
_ scient) and out of which all. evolves or ascends to the other pole of Spirit. 
Throughout all Creation there is thus the same thread of inner harmony 
and integration, wherein all principles, forces and forms contain all the 
rest of existence within them,—latent, potential and seed-like. It is only 
through the working of the divine Power of Knowledge that the infinite 
possibilities of each, in their multiple forms and diversities, are expressed 
and harmonised within one integral movement. The seed is indeed the 
Truth in embryo, and it is the creative action of Truth that works within 
"and emerges ultimately out of the seed. Thus it can be stated more deci- 
sively that a Knowledge-Force is indeed the guiding Principle behind all 
the natural phenomena and processes of the universe. And every seed- 
centre not only contains the potentiality of the Whole, but it acts and grows 
in stature in accordance with the supreme Will and Knowledge that is 
ever guiding the movement of the totality. Thus the principal work of 
Nature is to evolve in manifest forms the integral Truth which is secreted 
within the seed-centres that constitute its multiple growing-points. And 
here we perceive a new and more comprehensive aspect of the wonders of 
Nature opening up before us. 

The whole difference between our mental consciousness and the Truth- 
consciousness is thus centred around the realisation of the true or Real- 
Idea, which kas both the Vision and the creative Power of the Divine. 
(And we must note that mind is here compared with Supermind not merely 
to prove the undoubted superiority of the latter, but in order to compre- 
hend that higher Consciousness the better and as far as possible in terms: 
and processes with which we are already familiar). Unlike. the constructions 
of mind there is no separation in the higher function between thought and 
the reality, or betweeri the idea and the fact. For all thought directly issues 
from Truth, just as the water of a fountain and the pool from which it 
springs are one and the same. Likewise the creative seed-Idea, inherent in 
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Truth, has germinated the worLis of reality. It is this creative, regenerating 
Power that is the very origin of the individual, and forms the natural main- 
spring and directive centre of the soul’s aspiration. Yet there is another 
fundamental difference between mental consciousness and that of Super- 
mind, which is concerned with our approach to and acquisition of Know- 
ledge itself. Thus in our menta. functioning the will-power is quite separate 
from the idea one seeks to activate, so that the required action may or may 
not occur. (We must remember of course that in mind the will is a function 
of the all-possessive ego-centre. and is used by it solely for its own cal- 
culated ends). It is in this hiatus however, between the will and the idea 
that mind leaves itself open to all the error, faultiness and ineptitude which 
invariably enter into its processes. In the Divine-centred Supermind, on 
the other hand, there is no such paralysing division, since the idea is the 
spontaneous expression of the inherent Truth, and the Will is the Truth- 
infused motive-force which b--ngs forth and shapes that idea. Here we 
` have no alien clash of ideas or conflicting forces of will as in the operation 
of mind. Supermind acts as ore vast Consciousness and as one vast Will, 
containing and co-relating all tts creative ideas and energies. Its working 
is that of a supreme Harmony, which is inconceivable and wholly foreign 
to our scattered and unco-ordmated thought and mental process. 

If we glance back to the traditional religious conception of God, that 
which has taken Him to be tue omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent 
Being and Creator, we find a zorrespondence here between what might be 
called an anthropomorphised conception and that which has been visualised 
by a more precise spiritual knowledge to be the active or creative aspect 
of the Divine, as distinct from the static or supra-cosmic Divine, (This 
of course is not surprising since it is the same Godhead regarded from differ- 
ent standpoints—one the perscnal and the other the cosmic.) But obviously 
that detached creative poise alene, which formed the traditional conception, 
does not explain all that Goc is. It is in fact through the conception of 
Supermind, as the direct Power of the Divine and the true creative centre 
of the cosmic movement, that we see our true relation within the divine 
Plan, which clearly aims to menifest completely the Divine Nature through 
the terrestrial evolution. Thus te error of the old religious thought in regard- 
ing the creative Power of God gs the solitary Supreme has only caused an 
unbridgeable gulf tc stand betvzen God and man. Itis this trenchant'duality 
which had also helped to produce such a radical division in human thought, 
so that the true Spiritual Realiry and its direct relation with our worldly life 
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SOVEREIGN SWAY OF SADHANA 
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18. Fresh is the eye, fresh the ear, fresh also is the mind with outlook 
(lit. thought) new. Fresh is the object seen, fresh what is audible, and fresh 
also whatever strikes the understanding. Everything celebrates the Plenum, 
the Vast, that is equal. How many, how many the wonders the radiances 
of the Lord’s glance hold aloft?! 


That is the Dawn of the Divine consciousness for the Yogin which brings 
in its wake certain indubitable results seen in the life of the blessed individual. 
Such a one finds he has a new sight. He no more sees in the way he was 
accustomed to see. Things no more impinge upon his eye as before. He is 

no longer deceived or misled by appearances. His eye penetrates them and 
seizes on the truth behind each appearance. His hearing undergoes a similar 
` change. It is no more given to catch the discords and disharmonies in the 
world; it rather listens to the ncte of accord and harmony amidst the bewild- 
ering multitude of things in the world. Likewise the mind gets new-formed, 
its outlook is re-fashioned and it fronts its objects with a totally new basis of 
approach. It does not look at things piece by piece, it is impelled to take a 
more comprehensive and total view in its contact with them. It recognises 
‘the constitutional limitations inherent in its own make-up and opens to the 


* Sanskrit verses cf Sri T. V. Kapali Sastry, translated into English with anno- 
tation by M. P. Pandit. 
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lead and workings of higher faculties above the mind and learns to function 
with this higher light and power for guidance. The effect of this change 
is not confined to the subjective béing and its incline to a‘ static poise; 
from within it is external also. It extends to the senses, to the object that is 
seen, the thing that is heard and that which confronts the understanding—all 
these acquire a new significance. The entire objective world presents itself 
in a new apparel, with a fresh meaning. For hitherto it was what the senses 
reported it to be. It was oa the basis cf impressions formed by the senses 
that the world was judged and acted upon. But ‘the senses are liars.’ They 
mistake and misrepresent what they contact. But now with the change in 
the mode of functioning of the senses the outer world also undergoes a cor- 
responding change. Everything in the universe points to the Vast—the 
Bhuma. Bhuma, the Plenum in the Upanishad means the Brahman itself; 
the Supreme Reality. And every little object, every finite brings into bold 
relief the Infinite against the background of which it springs into existence 
to his eye. The tiny sing the odyssey of the Great One. Each of the Many 
reveals and celebrates the underlying Unity of the One that is equal in all. 
There is, indeed, no end to these and other wonders held and released 
by the dynamic brilliances of the Lord’s glance. ; 


19. As the revealing splendour of the Lord’s Yoga,—an art of Marvel, 
adored and empty of mind,’ paces forth, the music in the superb Silence 
enters the cavity of the ear filling with sound heaven and earth and the 
spaces of the limpid sky; and something arranges the play of the Light.+ 


The mind is relegated to its proper role. It has given up its arrogant 
claim to excercise the functions that more properly belong to a higher | 
faculty, the higher buddhi and is well settled into its natural poise. In such 
a being, freed from the whirlpool of mental currents, the splendour of 
the Lord’s Yoga paces forth more and more freely, disseminating its splen- 
dour, lighting up every nook and ‘corner, revealing all the inside with its 
strengths and imperfections to the observant eye for the necessary atten- 
tion and action; the ways of its movement, the modes of its operation are 
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beyond the common conception cf the human mind; it carries itself with 
the ease and grace of a perfected art and effects and fulfils with the power 
and dynamis of the Great Wonder. Out of the profound depths of the 
Silence there emerges a music, ndda, the mystical sound, not the music of 
the earth but the enchanting music of the spheres overtopping the physical 
universe. The vibrations of this heavenly music gently steal into the at- 
mosphere of the seeker, they fill his serene ears with their sweet cadences 
- and envelop in their harmony all around, the earth, the heaven, the trans- 
` parent spaces of the sky whose ar he breathes. Here is the noiseless sound, 
the voice of the Silence, a sure indication of the working of the 
Supreme power which is opening up all the inner centres of the being to 
the subtler planes around and above. 

And as the Yoga-Force progresses in its sway the Light at its jea be- 
gins to manifest, to operate more and more visibly. Then is the play. of 
Light which is so often szen even by the outer eye but in its subtler vision. 


20. Or, the blessed being, a bodied consciousness, is able, only with 
effort, to recognise the bounded space or time’s course or to determine 
severally objects of distinct import; he (the blessed being) in whom sports 
the Lord’s gracious glance laden with Yoga.t 


He is truly blessed in whom sports this gracious glance of the Master, 
the all-effecting look lacen with the force of Yoga. As the Sadhana pro- 
gresses in the manner sketched above, he grows out of the limits of the 
limited body-conscicusness, his feeling of identity with the physical body 
ceases to be and he comes to grow more and more in identity with the’ 
nature of the Consciousness that is unveiling itself in him and becomes 
as it were ‘a bodied consciousness’ i.e. the consciousness itself massed 
in form. He is one witk the Censciousness that is infinite in nature, he is 
just one centre of it. That being the fact of his existence, the distinctions 
of Time and Space lose their rigidities to him. All is one Extension of the ` 
Infinite Conscicusness, even as time is Eternity in duration. The fact of 
the endless variety of forms loses its urgency for him as he only sees the 
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One amidst All. And yet, when, as a measure of practical convenience, in 
his dealings with the world, he recognises the bounds of space and the 
duration of Time and deals with the distinct objects as if they were really 
exclusive and independent of each other, he does so with a certain strain, 
or with some effort. He has to limit his vision, cabin his expansive con- 
sciousness to suit the exigencies of this ignorant world. To live in 
timeless, spaceless Consciousness is for him natural now; to come down 
to the space-time existence, he has to manage, hence ‘with effort’ etc. 

in the text. 


21. The Master, Yoga’s lord, at times, reveals in the Yogin who is his 
own, the way to the Empire of the Gods on this Earth which is no Heaven. 
Or, on occasions, the Yogin who is attached to Yoga and dull in his senses 
drunk with the joy of solitude—such a one, the Lord turns into one skilled 
in various ways for the work of the world’s weal that is estimable.) 


Nothing is impossible for the Yoga of the Master. To the chosen soul 
in whom he, the Lord of the Yoga, has set working his Yoga-power, the 
miracles that make their appearance are without number. To such a one, 
at times, mortal though he is and lives on this earth given to suffering and 
death, the Master reveals the sure path to the sdmrajya, the empire of the 
Gods. This kingdom of the immortals with all that it connotes viz. the rule 
of absolute Knowledge, Power and Delight and Immortality, is not set 
before the seeker as a haven of escape, as something for the future to which 
one has to equip himself and pass. The way to realise that beatific state 
while living in this world itself, to achieve immortality while living in the 
mortal frame, is what is revealed to him. To achieve the apparently impos- 
sible,—namely to manifest the truth, light and immortality under conditions 
which are their very opposite, the conditions of falsehood, darkness and 
death—is shown to be feasible and the way to do it is revealed to him. Or, 
- the Lord chcoses one who is immutably attached to Yoga, for a differ- 
ent work. He is so tenaciously attached to it that he would think of nothing 

else. His being is so much engrossed in the joy that solitude yields to the 
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Yogin that the outgoing senses have lost their motor-power to function in 
the normal way; he cannot engage in any other activity barring that of wait- 
ing on the Yoga-power at work. To the outside world, such a one is as ° 
good as dead, he does nothing, for he cannot. And even him, the Lord 
by his Shakti transforms into a skilful, perfect worker, an expert in working 
out the weal of the world. He engages himself in the work that is his part 
with all his enlightenment and rplifted personality; and divinely inspired, 
he effects the good, the kalydna, the sreyas, of the world of fellow-beings. 
He is able to do that much mere effectively and completely than others 
because he has found the true basis of activity, he is open to the right light 
above and the right impulsion within and he has learnt to make himself 
just a channel for the never-failing and all-knowing Shakti which is the true ` 
doer.. 


22. Being calm, cne does nct think of the world, nor forget it; nor 
does he wait upon the coiled Power in the body—Kundalini. Yet 
some Force (Shakti) forcibly possesses and holds the body and the 
instruments, instituting a manifcld play in the art (of Yoga) that dispels 
delusion. 


He is still. He is fixed in the silence that settles on him. He no longer 
thinks of the world. The worid around is no longer an incubus on the 
mind, But he does not forget it either. He is aware of the world, but is 
not preoccupied with it; he deals with it but is not lost in it. In a word he 
is in the world but not of it. He does not initiate his own movements in 
Sadhana, claiming for himself tae wisdom of the Power at work. He does 
not busy himself with the awakening of the latent and coiled Power in his 
system—the Kundalini Shakti—the awakening and release of which is an 
important part in seme disciplines, for this Shakti when it releases itself 
from the coils and rises upwarc towards the Sahasrara, the subtler centre 
in and above the head, is known to effect wonders in carrying the Sadhaka 
to pinnacles of realisation. But the seeker here does not cultivate it. He 
rests in silence, waits in adoration upon the Will of the Lord to do what he 
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chooses—and He indeed knows what is the best and most needful at the 
moment. . 

And he does not wait in vain. Without any effort on his part, some Force, 
some Shakti takes firm possession of his body, holds it and its instruments, 
and commences an activity which is manifold in its play, diverse in its 
modes and irresistible in its functioning. This Shakti with the Light that 
goes with it, increasingly subjects all the parts of one’s being to its uplifting 
pressure of elimination and purification and steadily dispels the delusion 
to which the human being is heir. In this Sadhana the relentless task of 
displacing ignorance and delusion with a growing illumination is done not 
by the laborious process cf mental discrimination and analysis but by the 
Power of Yoga which does it with the finesse of an artist. 


23. From the high regions something comes down like the breath of 
life; in an instant a happy Presence presents itself. The Light clever in 
leading breathes in front; a state of utter stillness enters all the body’s limbs.* 


Again, as the Yoga-force is at work in oneself, now with impetuosity, 
now with measured gait, throwing open subtler passages and centres with- 
in, enlarging the boundaries of consciousness on the various levels of the 
being, the extent of the person gradually ceases to be limited to the physical 
body. One becomes increasingly aware of the rising tiers of consciousness, 
like the plateaus of the hill with which indeed the ancient mystics of the 
Vedas compared human existence. Something wafts down from the heights 
like a fresh breath of life. It does not partake of the nature of hot air of 
the plains of ordinary human life. Light as a breath, it is something different 
and carries with it an engaging freshness and strength that exhilarates. 
And as if on the wings of it there presents itself a happy Presence—one 
becomes aware of a sdnnidhya, a presence which is auspicious, which exudes 
happiness and cheer. The Presence is a solid fact felt with certitude, over- 
riding all conditions unfavourable to its manifestation, radiating a happy 
atmosphere all around. Presence of what? It is undoubtedly the revealing 
presence of the Supreme, the person of the Lord’s Shakti. The Light of 
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the Yoga-force that has guided the Sadhana hitherto, partly veiled and 
partly unveiled, now comes into front more and more overtly. It is vibrant 
with its own native power in the vicinity of the Presence. And lastly a 
condition of utter stillness, complete immobility of peace settles on the limbs 
of the body. Every limb and cell of the body becomes instinct with an 
ineffable stillness. Mark the sequence: a living breath from the most High 
sails down the heights and in its wake there presents itself a supreme 
Presence; the leading Light of the Yoga Power reveals itself more vividly 
- and actively in its vicinity. But the realisation is not confined to the inner 
regions alone. The body is not left out. An intense stillness bathes the 
body and enters into its very cells and organs delivering them into a state 
of expectant Silence. 


24. The entire body is now strong, firm with correct poise, and like a 
marble monument, cool (lit. the stone pillar that oozes out moisture in 
contact with moon’s rays) and full of bliss. And this body, though material, 
becomes an excellent figure of Peace, made solid, a vessel and basis of the 
Peace; it is as such victorious.’ 


A body that is weak, restless and exposed to the attacks of forces of disease 
and danger can hardly be a fit receptacle for the downpour of strength and 
Ananda of the divine. It cannot hold these gifts and they spill out. That 
is why the Rishis of the past paid so much attention to the perfection of 
the chamasa, the bow], the physical body, in which the Soma juice, the sap 
of life, distilled was to be filled. A body is truly strong and impervious to 
the onslaughts of weakening forces to the extent it is in harmony with 
itself, in the measure of the peace and stillness that permeate the system. 
Considerable attention is paid to the physical side in the Sadhana by the 
Yoga-force as that.is the basis on which the entire edifice is to be erected. 
The working of the Yoga Force, the ceaseless settling in layers upon layers 
of peace makes the body strong and firm, perfect, harmonious. Like a 
marble monument, it is cool, never excited and heated; it is blissful with 
the joy of delight running through its veins; it is beautiful in its glow of 
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purity. The marble pillar to which the body is compared for its beauty, 
strength and grandeur, oozes out moisture when it comes into contact with 
the beams of the moon; so does the body emanate peace and happiness 
before the Presence. 

Thus does the body. constituted though it is of inert matter, gradually 
change into a living figure of the calm; it becomes, indeed a solid embodi- 
ment of Quietude. And fashioned into a substantial base, adhar, a fine vessel 
of the Peace, the body arrives at the very core of its own fulfilment. 

We have here in this verse the echo and substance of what Sri Aurobindo 
says in Savitri. Here are the relevant lines: 


“A breath comes down from a supernal air, 
A Presence is born, a guiding Light awakes, 
A stillness falls upon the instruments: 
Fixed sometimes like a marble monument, 
Stone-calm, the body is a pedestal 
Supporting a figure of eternal Peace.” 


25. When this becomes evident, when all this enters the spheres of 
experience, then away, away with discussions dry, away with minds un- 
poised and perverse. Victory to this Grandeur of Sri Aurobindo, that is our 
Refuge and which has kept the world’s weal to the keep and trust of the 
Mother’s side-long look.? 


When these realisations settle themselves and become active elements 
of our existence, who, asks the author, would care to occupy himself in 
dry-as-dust intellectual discussions? The truth of spiritual life, the depths 
of the soul and the fulfilling nature of the Guide’s Glance. Guru-katdksha 
are matters for experience and not conclusions to be arrived at after 
interminable rambles of the mind. Certain minds are so made that they 
would not admit the validity of anything unless it allows itself to be for- 
mulated in the conceptual vacuum of their making. Let us leave them 
severely alone. Let us hymn the greatness of Sri Aurobindo, who is our 
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Refuge, the finder of our means of deliverance, the donor of the boon celes- 
tial; let us bow to the Bhagawan to whom the weal of the world is so dear 
and so urgent that he has secured it in the hold and trust of the self-effec- 
tuating compassionate side-long glance of the Shakti, the Divine Mother. 
The look of the universal Mother is actively directed towards immediate 
fulfilment in this triple world of Ignorance and once the Master has kept 
the welfare and uplift of the world to its trust, that is a sure pledge of the 
sanction and will of the Lord which brooking no resistance is executed by 
Her in total redemption of the Promise. 
Thus ends the Poem. 


T. V. KAPALI SASTRY 


SINCERITY: to allow no part of the being to contradict the highest 
aspiration towards the Divine. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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THE MEETING OF THE EAST AND THE WEST 
IN SRI AUROBINDO’S PHILOSOPHY 


HAVE made a number of comparative studies in Sri Aurobindo’s 

philosophy. My task has so far been comparatively easy, for I have 
had some definite subject-matter to deal with, such as, for example, the 
relation of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy with that of Bergson or that of 
Hegel or Plato, etc. Today the subject on which I propose to write is of 
a different character. For not only is it not possible to assert with any 
amount of certainty what Eastern and Western philosophy respectively 
stand for, but it is even contended by some that there is no such thing as 
Eastern or Western philosophy. This is, for example, the attitude of the 
reviewer of the recent book Radhakrisknan, published by George Allen 
and Unwin, in celebration of the sixtieth birthday of that distinguished 
philosopher, in the columns of “The Statesman”, dated the 29th April 
last, who asserts that the distinction between Eastern and Western philo- 
sophy is absolutely arbitrary. This is perhaps a most extreme statement, 
but it points to the inherent difficulty of making a clear-cut division of phi- 
losophy as Eastern and Western. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE RESPECTIVE OUTLOOKS OF EASTERN 
AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHY: 
THE VALUE-CENTRIC OUTLOOK OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


a 


At the outset I must say that whenever in this article I have used the 
_ word Eastern philosophy, I have meant Indian philosophy. The reason is 
partly a personal one, for I feel that I am not sufficiently familiar with 
Chinese or Japanese’ or Persian or Arabian or other non-Indian systems of 
philosophy in the East to be able to speak about them with confidence. 
Secondly, I feel that the scope of this paper will become unmanageably 
large if I am to discuss the standpoints of these various non-Indian systems 
of Eastern philosophy. So far as Indian systems of philosophy are con- 
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cerned, I believe there is a funcamental unity running through them, which 
‘we may call the spirit of Indiar philosophy, and this is different from what 
we may call the spirit of Weszern philosophy. Without being dogmatic, 
it is possible, in my opinion, to speak of certain common features of Indian 
philosophy which distinguish it from Western philosophy. I therefore 
agree with Dr. Northrop whc, in an article contributed to the volume 
Radhakrishnan, already referred to, states that the relation between Eastern 
and Western philosophy is prcperly expressed by the symbol E+W, and 
not by the equation E=W. In fact if the equation E=W were true, it would 
be hardly worthwhile fer E to study W or vice versa. It is because E has 
got something to give W whick W does not possess, and vice versa, that it 
is profitable for the East to understand the viewpoint of the West, and for 
the West to grasp the standpoirt of the East. E+W therefore is the symbol 
for a healthy exchange of idees between the East and the West, for the 
possibility of broadening the basis of philosophical thought by removing 
the isolation from which it suffers by reason of each of these currents of 
thought being confined within its own limits. The equation E=W would 
_put a stop to all this. 

But when we address ourselves to the task of discovering what consti- 
tutes the essence of Eastern, as distinguished from that of Western philo- 
sophy, we find ourselves in a difficulty, for as Prof. C. A. Moore, another 
contributor to the same volume, has pointed out, opinions have widely 
varied on this cuestion. Perhaps on no philosophical question, except the 
fundamental one, “What is phikosophy?”” has opinion so varied as on this 
question. This, I think, however, is not a matter for regret, for it shows 
how important che problem is, and how it is indissolubly linked up with 
the life and culture of the Eastern and Western nations. From the very 
nature of the problem, unanimity of opinion on it cannot be expected. It 
would be a very sorry thing, indezd, if there were unanimity, for it would mean 
either that the problem had only been very superficially grasped, or, what 
is worse still, that philosophy in the East as well as in the West is a super- 
ficial thing which does not touch the multifarious chords of the national 
life of the Eastern and Western races. But if unanimity is not to be ob- 
tained, does it inean that we should refrain from giving our own views on 
the problem? Because unanimi-zy on what constitutes the subject-matter of 
philosophy is not forthcoming, does it mean that people should stop dis- 
cussing the nature of philosophy? It is only in problems the limits of which 
have been artificially fixed, that unanimity of this nature can be expected. 
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In all matters which ‘och the very roots of the national life a a people 
unanimity is out of the question. 

I think, therefore, we should not hesitate to express our views on this 
question, even though our views may te challenged. Such a challenge, in 
fact, will be a very healthy sign, as it will be a proof of the interest which 
the problem has succeeded in creating. I have already expressed my views 
briefly in my book The Spirit of Indian Philosophy. What I propose to do 
here is to restate them with such amplifications as are necessary for the 
purposes of this article. The first thing which I stated there—and that 
position I have maintained throughout that book—is that Indian philosophy 
is value-centric, that is to say, that it dces not look upon Reality as a mere 
Existence but as Value. And I pointed out that this appeared clearly from 
the statement of Maitreyi, the wife of Yajnavalkya, “What shall I do with 
that which does not give me immortality >”, which occurred in the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad. The context makes it quite clear that it is not to be 
treated as a casual utterance of a woman but as a statement of a very impor- 
tant truth. Tagore in the collection of his sermons, published under the 
title Santiniketana, has attached great importance to it. Yajnavalkya intended 
to renounce worldly life and go to the forest, and for this reason wanted to 
divide his material possessions between his two wives, Maitreyi and Katya- 
yani. As soon as Maitreyi came to know of this intention of her husband’s 
she made the above remark. By this she wanted to convey-the truth that the 
only thing which mattered, the only thing which could in the truest sense 
of the term be called real, was that which gave immortality. Reality, there- . 
fore, is to be judged in relation to the value which it confers, in this parti- 
cular case, the value of immortality or salvation. The sarne idea is expressed 
in another Upanishad, namely, the Chhandogya, in the story of Sanatkumara’s 
instruction of Narada. When Narada approached Sanatkumara for instruc- 
tion relating to Brahman, he had already learnt all the sciences that had been 
cultivated in those days. The list of sciences which he had mastered is a very 
formidable one. The knowledge of even a fraction of them would be more 
than enough for any graduate of our universities. Yet Sanatkumara had no 
hesitation in telling him that all that he had learnt was nothing but names. 
Nor was Narada himself quite satisfied with the knowledge which he had 
acquired, and that is why he had come to Sanatkumara. The latter, there- 
fore, imparted to him the knowledge of values which would take him to the 
other shore, that is, the shore beyond death. In the Bhagavadgita the value- 
standpoint is more clearly present. All knowledge, all action, all religious 
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devotion, all faith, in fact, everything which touches the roots of human life, 
is called a Yoga, that is, a way to union with God. There is perhaps no book 
in the entire realm of literature where the value-standpoint is so prominent 
as in the Gita. The Gita is a Ycgasastra, or a Science of the attainment of 
Values, especially of the Supreme Value, namely, Union with God. Know- 
ledge, action, devotion, “aith—all are treated as so many ways of realizing 
values. The goal is the attainment of the Supreme Value, which is described 
as that “by attaining which nothing further is to be attained”. Difficulties 
which seem insurmountable from the point of view of logic are easily solved. 
with the help of the conception cf Yoga. It is in this way that the Gita has 
been able to effect a wenderful reconciliation of the standpoints of Jnana, 
Karma and Bhakti. Srimadbhagavata also similarly effects a complete re; 
conciliation of the standpoints o7 Jnana (Knowledge of Universals), Vijnana 
(Knowledge of Particulars or Factual Knowledge), Vairagya (Renunciation), 
Sraddha (Faith) and Bhakti (Devotion) through instruction ‘relating to 
Salvation (Moksha), the highest Value.! Like the Gita, it also has a value- 
centric outlook. At the conclusion of the instruction given to Uddhava as 
recorded in this book, Lord Krishna says that He is for him all the four 
Purusarthas that is, the fundamental human values,? 

It is needless to labour the point. It is sufficiently clear that the stand- 
point of Indian philosophy is value-centric. Even the heterodox systems of 
Indian philosophy, such as Buddhism and Jainism, do not differ from 
the orthodox systems on this point. The different systems no doubt differ 
widely as to what constitutes the chief value, but except in the case of the 
Carvaka, which does not seem to have affected much the main currents of 
Indian thought, they all agree that for philosophy Reality is not mere Exis- 
tence but Value, and that the chief concern of philosophy is to discover 
the Ultimate Value. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, that the standpoint that 

Reality is Value asserts that Reality is also Existence. In fact, as I have said 
` in my Presidential Address at che 23rd session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, held in Bombay in 1648, from the point of view of the philosophy 
of values, even Existence must be treated as a value. Indeed, it is a limiting 
value. It represents the ideal Emit of the process of abstraction from con~- 
tent. To quote what I have said in that address: “But if existence is to be 
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treated as a reality and not merely as a fiction, then it must be supposed to 
have some content. In fact, it presents the content which we call objectivity. 
It stands for that feature of reality which makes it independent of subjective 
feeling, perceiving, imagining and thinking. Nobody can deny that it is an 
important feature of reality. When we are told anything, the first thing which 
we ask-is: Is it a mere fiction of an individual’s imagination or has it got 
objectivity? This question is the question about its existence. We may 
later on ask many other questions relating to its content, but this is the 
first question. It shows, therefore, how important this value of objectivity 
or existence is. In fact, it is the passport to the admission of anything to 
the city of philosophy. Whatever other values a thing may possess, unless it 
possesses this essential value of existence, it cannot enter the portals of 
philosophy. But the peculiarity of this value of existence is this, that although 
without it a thing cannot enter the domain of philosophy, with it it cannot 
remain long in it. Philosophy has'no use for a thing which has only this ' 
one value of existence to show. It asks it quietly to move out, making room 
for others which have got more values to their credit.”? At least this is what 
Indian philsophy does. It has no use for a thing which has only existence 
to its credit. And this is the view which it expresses through the mouth 
of Maitreyi, “What shall I do with that which does not give me immortality?” 

. But not only does the standpoint of the philosophy of Values assert that 
Reality is Existence, it also asserts that Reality is Consciousness. If Reality 
were unconscious, it could not be a value. Consciousness, in fact, is itself a 
value, just as we have seen existence itself is a value. It is what we may call 
the logical value. Every reality must possess three kinds of value, the value 
of existence or the value of objectivity, the value of consciousness or the 
logical value, and spiritual value. Bradley distinguished in all reality two 
aspects, the aspect of existence and the aspect of content, what he called 
respectively, the “that” and the “what”. But he failed to distinguish in 
the content the two clearly separable elements, namely, the logical element 
and the value element. If he had done so, he would have made a tripartite 
division of the aspects of reality into an existential, logical and value aspect, 
as is done in Indian philosophy. He would have seen that every judgment, 
because it relates to reality, has a threefold character. The judgment, for 
example, “This cloth is white”, indicates not only an existence, expressed 
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1 Whither Philosophy? My Presidential Address at the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1948, pp. 28-29. 
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by the word ‘this cloth’ and a logical content, expressed by the word ‘white’, 
but also a value content which is not expressed but which has to be under- 
stood if the full meaning of the judgment is to be stated. The whiteness of 
the cloth has a value, both subjective and objective, that is to say, both for 
the person who makes the judgment and also those who hear it, although no 
explicit value predicate, like ‘good’ or ‘bad’ is used. Windelband, therefore, 
is not right when he says that there are some judgments which are exclusively 
value judgments, and cthers where the value predication is entirely absent. 
There is no judgment which is entirely a velue judgment, as there is no 
judgment where the value element is entirely lacking. We thus arrive at 
. the standard Indian conception of Reality as Saccidénanda, Sat expressing 
the existential aspect, Cit the logical aspect, and Ananda the value 
aspect. 
If I am asked, what is the greetest single achievement of Indian Hin 
I will unhesitatingly point to this description of Reality as Sacciddnanda. It 
is far in advance of any that Western philosophy has so far given. us. It is 
the’ only correct description of it from the standpoint of Value. The philo- 
sophy of Values in the West has failed mainly because it has not been able . 
to grasp the fundamental truth that if Reality is Value, it must also be Exis- 
tence and Thought, and that Existence and Thought are also values. All 
value-philosophers in the West, with very exceptions, have fumbled and 
tumbled here. In fact. it is the great Serbonian bog where armies whole 
*have sunk, and not merely valuz-philosophers. Somehow they have not been 
able to get rid of the usual Western obsession—as I shall point out presently 
—that Reality is Existence, and as they make a distinction between Value 
and Existence, they have come to the conclusion that Value is unreal. Can 
` there be anything more absurd than this—this assertion by value-philosophers 
that value is unreal? Yet Miinsterberg has made it, Rickert has made it, 
Windelband has made it, three fathers or godfathers of this philosophy! 
This description of reality as Saccidananda is, moreover, one of the oldest 
legacies of our Indian philosophy, for it goes back to the Upanishads. In the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (3. 9. 28) we have a statement which is very close 
to it, for there Brahman is described as cyfidnam anandam brahma. In 
Taitt. Up. 2. 1 also there is a close approximation to it in the form satyam 
jidnam ananitam. Combining these two descriptions, we get the charac- 
terization of Brahman as satyem jfidnam anantam dnandam brahma, which 
we find in the Sarvopanishatsara, and of which the abbreviated form ares . 
dropping anantam) is Sacciddnanda. : 
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One of the most important consequences which follow from this con- 
ception of Reality as Value is the elimination of the distinction between theo- 
retical and practical philosophy. This is not only a characteristic of all 
systems of Indian philosophy, but as Proz. C. A. Moore has pointed out in 
his article “Comparative Philosophies of Life” which he contributed to the 
volume “Philosophy—East and West”, (published by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press in 1944,) it is the general standpoint of all Oriental philosophy. 
It is different from the mere assertion of the primacy of the practical over 
the theoretical. In the form in which this ‘primacy’ appears in Kant’s 
philosophy, the practical is removed from the sphere of knowledge. I am 
sure our ancient sages would not touch this ‘primacy’ with a pair of tongs 
if it meant giving up knowledge, for knowledge was their most precious 
possession. What they have done is to identify knowledge with the prac- 
tical. 

There is, of course, a world of difference between the practical as under- 
stood in the West, and the practical as understood in Indian philosophy. 
The practical means in the West the same as the pragmatic, that is to Say, 
what enables a man to be effective, to succeed, to prosper in the world of 
everyday life. Indian philosophy has a contempt for the practical in this - 
sense. For it, the practical means that which helps man to attain his su- 
preme end, his final goal. To the West, this is the reverse of the practical, 
for it shows no concern for the world of the here and the now. The whole 
difference is a difference between the respective values which are esteemed. 
The West esteems what may be called the pragmatic values, whereas Indian 
philosophy fixes its gaze upon the ultimate values. The only rational course 
for pragmatism is—what shali I say? If I were a Bradleyan, I would say, 
to commit suicide. But not being a Bradleyan, I would say, to be transformed. 
Yes,. pragmatism’s destiny is to be transformed. It is a bastard born of 
the illegitimate union of teleology and rank empiricism. What gives it 
importance is its teleology. But its teleology unfortunately is the teleology 
of the swine. Improve its teleology, radically transform it, and then you 
will get to our Indian view of the practical. In fact, the Indian view is a 
purified and ennobled pragmatism—a pragmatism that has received its 
second birth, has obtained its dvijatva, as we may call it, using the very 
significant terminology of our Indian social philosophy, by droppiag its 
association with empiricism. 

But the Indian view of the practical suffers from one limitation: it takes 
into account only the individual—it has no cosmic reference. The salvation 
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it speaks of is salvation only fer the individual. It is not cosmic salvation. 
Not that in the history of Incian philosophy there has never been any 
reference to cosmic salvation. When the Buddha made his famous statement 
that he would not have Nirvane for himself unless the whole world got it, 
he of course pleaded for cosmic salvation. So, too, there are various hints, 
scattered over the ancient texts, especially the Upanishads, which point 
to cosmic salvation. For instance, the famous prayer in Is. Up. 15 is an 
invocation to the Lord to lift the veil that hides the face of Truth, so that 
its full light may illumine the whole universe. The benefit spoken of here 
evidently accrues to the whole universe, and not merely to an individual. 
There are again some Vedantists who maintain the standpoint known as 
“ekamuktau sarvamuktih”, the standpoint, namely, that as Avidya is one, 
if it is removed in the case of one individual, it is removed for all.1 But 
although there have been instances where cosmic salvation has been hinted 
at, yet the general standpoint of Indian philosophy has been that of indi- 
vidual salvation. There is practical unanimity among the different schools 
of Indian thought on this point, although there is a wide divergence of opinion 
as to what constitutes salvation and also about the methods of obtaining it. 

The standpcint of Indian philosophy, therefore, is on the whole indi- 
vidualistic on the question oF salvation. Western philosophy, although it 
does not speak of such a highly spiritual end as salvation, yet takes a uni- 
versal: or cosmic standpoint with regard to whatever end it puts forward 
as the goal of life. The hedonist end, for instance, of “the greatest good 
of the greatest number” may not be any spiritual énd at all, but it has re- 
ference to the whole of mankind and not merely to an individual. On 
this point we really have to taxe our hats off to the West. The problem is 
to combine the Indian spiritual viewpoint with the cosmic standpoint of 
the West, and we shall see ir. the sequel how Sri Aurobindo has tackled it. 

As is to be expected on account of its intimate connection with practical 
life, Yoga, as the practical method of obtaining salvation, occupies a very 
important place in all systems of Indian philosophy, though the methods 
of Yoga vary very widely frem system to system. In fact, the relation be- 
tween philosophy and yoga is conceived somewhat as follows: Philosophy 
discovers the final end or goal of man; having discovered it, it hands it ` 
over to Yoga that it may devise means of practically realizing it. The two 
therefore work in the closest co-operation with each other. And as Reli- 


1See Vedanta Paribhasa, chap. VIII where this view is mentioned and refuted. 
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gion, from the point of view of personal realization, is nothing but Yoga, 
it follows that in Indian philosophy there is always a very close alliance 
between Religion and Philosophy. This is in fact one of the most remarkable 
features of Indian culture: it has never experienced any conflict between 
Philosophy and Religion. The main reason for this beautiful alliance is of 
course this: Religion has never tried to usurp the functions of Philosophy. 
The unfortunate conflict between thetwo in the West is due to the fact 
that Religion wanted to be all in all, that it not only laid down what values 
were to be pursued, but even what facts were to be accepted as true. This 
naturally brought Religion not only into conflict with Philosophy but also 
with Science. 

Coming now to the problem of Evolution, we are afraid this problem 
has not received as much attention from Indian philosophy as it has from 
Western philosophy. The reason is mainly that Indian philosophy is 
primarily concerned with the fate of the individual. It is somewhat indif- 
ferent to the. question of the fate of the world. The orthodox Vedanta of 
the Sankara school treats the whole question as unreal. Even in the realistic 
systems the problem of Evolution has not received much consideration. 
The only exception is the Samkhya, where it has received a very elaborate 
treatment. But even there, as remarked by Dr. Radhakrishnan,’ the whole 
problem has been treated without any definite plan. It is not clear, for 
example, why the stages of evolution should be what they are, and what 
the connection between one stage and another is. There is a still more 
fundamental difficulty, pointed out by Dr. Dasgupta,” and that concerns 
the question why Prakriti should evolve at all, that is to say, why the state 
of equilibrium of the Gunas should be disturbed at all. The answer of the 
Samkhya is that this is due to the transcendental influence of the Purusas, 
‘which influence means that there is an inherent teleology in the Gunas 
by virtue of which all their movements or modifications take place in such 
a way as to serve the purposes of the Purusas. But, as has been pointed 
out by Sankara,’ it is difficult to understand how the purusas can have any 
purpose for the Samkhya has expressly declared that the purusas are mirguna 
and niskriya, attributeless and inert. Moreover, | even supposing that the 


1 Radhakrishnan: Indian Phifosophy, (and Edn.) p. 274. Published by George Allen 
and Unwin. 

2 S.N. Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosephy, Vol. I, p. aay: Ist Edition, 
Published by the Cambridge University Press. 

3 Sankara’s Commentary on Brahma Sutras, 2. 2. 6. 
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purusas can have any pt-pose, there is no reason to suppose that their purposes 
must necessarily be the same, unless there is a pre-established harmony 
among them of which the Samkhya says nothing. The position of the Yoga 
philosophy is better, for it attributes the disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the gunas to the will of God. But God in the Yoga philosophy has no organic 
connection with the rest of the system. It is, in fact, a mere appendage, put 
in to answer some difficulties, and is a sort of deux ex machina, like the God 
of Berkeley or Leibniz. Coming back to the Samkhya, even if we suppose 
that all the purusas wanted at. least to have some experience, and that this 
is all that is needed to break tke equilibrium of the gunas, this will not ex- 
plain the subsequent process of evolution, for the needs of the individual 
purusas differ widely, and the direction of evolution cannot really be the 
same for all. In the case of salvation the Samkhya admits that the need 
of the emancipated individual is totally different from the needs of the others. 
That individual has obtained the requisite knowledge of the distinction 
between Purusa and Prakri-i, aad his need therefore is that evolution should 
stop, while others requ‘re that it should go on. Butin the case of the starting 
of evolution and its subsequent march, it is assumed that the needs of all 
the individuals point in the same direction. The truth is, there is no passage 
from absolute individual pluralism to cosmic unity. 

Moreover, the Samkhya, like the rest of the Indian systems of philosophy, 
believes in the cyclical view of the universe, that is, in the view that evolution 
is always succeeded by dissolttion, and vice versa. Further, even during a 
` period of evolution; there is the cycle of the four yugas, so that even during 
this period it is not all evolution, but there are ups and downs. But in a 
cyclical view of the universe, 2volution becomes meaningless. 

The Samkhya attempt, therefore, to give a cosmic character to evolution 
has failed, because it has not been able to get rid of the cyclical view of the 
universe, according to which evolution and dissolution always follow each 
other in a cyclical order, and secondly, because on account of its extremely 
individualistic standpcint, it views all problems of evolution from the stand- 
point of the interest of the individual. In contrast to this, the standpoint of 
Western philosophy is cosmic. though it suffers from the defect that it is not 
sufficiently spiritual. We shall see in the sequel how beautifully Sri Aurobindo 
has combined here also the spiritual outlook of Indian philosophy with the 
cosmic standpoint of the West. 


(To be continued) 
S. K. MAITRA 
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ACCORDING to the Integral Idealism of Sri Aurobindo ultimate reality is 

a manifold unity; it is at once a supra-cosmic Transcendence, a cosmic 
Universality, and a self-differentiated plurality of Individuals. The world 
of plurality cannot be said to be unreal or illusory even from the standpoint 
of the Absolute; it is rather a rhythmic expression of the Absolute Spirit 
or Sacciddnanda. The existence of the world corresponds to certain truths 
in the nature of the Absolute. The truths of the creative self-vision of the 
Absolute are imperative necessities such as turn its inherent possibilities 
into the actualities of the cosmic manifestation. These necessities do not, of 
course, arise from any deficiency or Jack of perfection on the part of the 
Absolute, because the Absolute is eternally perfect and self sufficient. 
The threads of necessity that link up the world with the Absolute spring 
from the delight of self-manifestation in the heart of the Absolute. The 
supreme bliss, the fullness of joy, which constitutes the essence of the 
highest Spirit has a duality of aspects: it contains in the first instance a delight 
of immutable being which makes the Spirit an eternally perfect supra-cosmic 
Transcendence; and it contains also a delight of mutable becoming which makes 
the Spirit the immanent Self of the world and of the individual. It is the 
delight of mutable becoming which holds within itself the creative urge 
and supplies the necessity of the cosmic manifestation. So it may be said 
that the world flows from the creative joy or the self-expansive delight of the 
Spirit; it is supported and thoroughly penetrated by the cosmic Self which 
is a poise or form of manifestation of the Spirit; and it is contained as a possi- 
bility or in a form of mystical latency in the supra-cosmic Supreme which 
is the Spirit in its essential and intrinsic nature. 

In expounding the above view one comes into sharp conflict with a way 
of thinking which has the backing of deep spiritual experience, and which . 
has also a great attraction for the human intellect, I mean, the doctrine of 
Maya or the theory of Kevaladvaita. Mayavada or Kevaladvaitavada is 
the theory of unqualified monism or non-dualism which combines within 
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itself the merits of logical simplicity and spiritual boldness. There is no 
denying the fact that it is a magnificent achievement of speculative en- 
deavour, and it also represents a lofty summit of spiritual experience. But 
still it suffers from some inherent limitations of its own. These limitations 
should be evident to all who ere alive to the necessity of combining com- 
prehensiveness of outlook with depth of insight. The doctrine of Maya 
has lent itself to a wide diversity of interpretation, and small minds have 
often construed or misconstrued it in very gross and perverse ways. There 
is without doubt great necessity for the removal of such perverse miscon- ` 
structions of the doctrine of Maya, so that the truth of spiritual experience 
embodied in it may be brought out into clear relief. But there is also a greater 
necessity for the realisation that though Mayavada is a remarkably bold 
step forward in the history of the spiritual enterprise of mankind, it is cer- _ 
tainly not the last word in man’s spiritual experiments with the Truth. 
An appreciation of its sublimity and transcendent beauty should not blind 
one to its deficiency in breadth of outlook or comprehensiveness of survey. 
In his over-anxiety to guard it against actual and possible misunderstanding, 
the Mayavadin should not block the way to fruitful and constructive criti- 
cism. We propose to offer below a brief account of Mayavada as it has been 
presented by some of its best 2xponents, and then consider in what respects 
it requires to be transcended in order to obtain an integral and sovereignly 
effective vision of the Truth. | 


WHAT MAYAVADA STANDS FOR 


The fundamental contention of Mayavada is that the world of multitudi- 
nous names and forms that we experience is not what we normally believe it 
to be,—it is not permanent, not real, not possessed of any value or signifi- 
cance. Jagatprapañca or the fux of cosmic existence derives whatever reality 
it seems to possess from Maya, which is the cosmic principle of illusion. 
Maya is in the nature of Ignorance or Ajnana which is not mere absence of 
_ knowledge but a positive principle of creativity that projects false appearances 
on the basis of the one abiding reality. Maya or Ajnana is said to have a two- 
fold function or power: one is dvaranasakti or the power of hiding or obscur- 
ing the true nature of reality, and the other is viksepasakti or the power of 
projecting or superimposing false appearances on the locus of the hidden 
reality. The classical analogy frequently cited to illustrate the operation of 
the Ignorance or Avidya is the rope-snake illusion or the mother-of-pearl- 
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silver illusion. When I mistake the rope for the snake, my awareness of the 
snake as an illegitimate transference on the locus of the rope may be said to 
be transformed here into an illusory perception of the snake. Now, Mayavada 
contends that almost a similar thing happens in the case of our awareness of 
the world of phenomenal existence. Through the operation of Maya there 
is first of all an obscuration, screening or concealment of the true nature of 
the ultimate reality,—the unique, indivisible and immutable Spirit or 
Brahman. On the basis of such obscuration there is the projection or illu- 
sory superimposition of an endless succession of countless forms. Ignorance 
of the true nature of Brahman may be said to be transformed into an illusory 
cognition of the world of name and form. But just as the transformation of 
my ignorance of the rope into an illusory perception of the snake does not 
involve the slightest change in the nature of the rope itself, so also the count- 
less changes and divisions which are characteristic of the world-process do 
not involve the slightest change or modification of the nature of Brahman 
who is the eternally unchangeable substratum of the entire phenomenal 
show. This is precisely what is meant by saying that the world is the creation 
of Maya or Avidya. So the perpetual changes of the world-process must be 
quite compatible with the eternal perfection and changelessness of that which 
is truly real. When the illusion of the snake is dissipated, the snake is de- 
clared to be unreal for all the periods of time, and it is clearly realised that the 
rope did not even for the duration of the illusion get actually metamorphosed 
into the snake. Similarly, when the false knowledge of the world is dissi- 
pated by Brahmasdaksatkara, i.¢., direct acquaintance with the Truth, it is 
clearly realised that the world is an eternally cancelled false appearance, and 
that Brahman does not undergo any real process of change or transformation 
into the world of nature and finite selves even during the period of our 


bondage in the world. 


IN WHAT SENSE IS THE WORLD MITHYA? 


Now, what is precisely meant by saying that the world is in the nature 
of an.illusory superimposition on Brahman, or, in other words, that it is 
mithyd or maya-begotten? Is the world wholly unreal in the sense of being 
an absolute naught? Or, is it a subjective construction of our own mind 
on the basis of some objective datum? The doctrine of Maya has been sub- 
jected to some perverse misurderstandings against which one must be on 
one’s guard. From Sankara’s relentless. criticism of Nagarjuna’s theory of 
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Sunyavada (theory of void), it is evident that he does not look upon the 
world as a mere void or sunya when he declares it to be mithva. The world 
is a positive fact of our experience, and a positive fact of experience can by 
no means emerge out of noth:ng—ex nihilo nihil fit. The world cannot 
also be mithyd or unreal in the sense of being formally self-contradictory,. 
A formal self-contradiction like the ‘barren mother’ or the ‘round square’ 
can as little function as the object of our experience as a mere non-entity. 
Such self-contradictory entities owe their origin to some sort of verbal 
jugglery, and cannot really be even so much as thought of by us. There 
are some entities such as the sky-flower or the hare’s horn which can pretty 
well be imagined by us but waich are never presented to our perceptual 
experience. Western logicians declare them to be formally true in so far 
as they are free from internal logical contradiction, although they are cer- 
tainly materially false by reason of their being contradicted by the nature 
of the outside world. They are the free creations of our fancy. The Sans- 
krit term for such imaginary or fanciful things is alika. Mdydvdda does 
not look upon che world as unreal in the sense of being alika, because the 
world is obviously not a free creation of our fancy but is rather obtrusively 
thrust upon us and is ‘given’ to our perceptual experience. Thus we find | 
that the word ‘mithyda’ as understood by Mdydvdda is to be construed neither : 
as a mere naught nor as a formal self-contradiction nor as a figment of. 
imagination. 

Nor is the world, according to Maydvdda, merely a subjective construc- 
tion of our mind or intellect, as will be evident from Sankara’s scathing 
criticism of the Yogdcdra position of Vijfidnavdda. Vijfidénavdda looks upon 
the world as the objectification of our vijfidna or subjective cognition. It holds 
that our perception of the world’s external objects essentially consists in | 
mistaking our subjective cognitions for objective. outward facts, Sankara . 
points out that such a mistaking of internal cognitions for external things 
would have been impossible had there been no objectively real outward 
facts at all. It is unavailing for the Vyfdnavddin to suggest that the world 
is the creation of the understanding just as dream-objects are the creation 
of the mind during sleep, because there is a fundamental difference between 
dream experience and waking experience, the former being contradicted 
by the latter (badhita). Dream experience presupposes waking experience 
in so far as it is with the aid of the impressions (samskaras) left in the mind 
by the latter that dreams are fashioned. Sankara’s criticism of Vijñäna- 
vada thus unmistakably shows that when he declares the world to be mithya 
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he is not to be understood to suggest that the world is just an externalisa- 
ition or objectification of our subjective cognitions. Mdydvdda must there- 
‘fore be sharply distinguished from the mentalism or subjectivism of the 
|Berkeleyan or of the Fichteian type. For Berkeley the essence of a thing 
¿consists in being perceived (esse est percipi). Sankara argues much with 
the emphasis of a neo-realist of the present day that the object of percep- 
tion, by reason of the very fact that it is perceived by us, must be admitted 
to have some reality of its own. Even the content of illusory perception 
cannot, therefore, be resolved into a mere non-entity or a subjective fact 
and must be accorded some peculiar type of being of its. own independent 
of our perception of it. For Fichte the world is the self-objectification or 
self-externalisation of the Absolute Ego or Subject; but for Sankara the 
Subject and the Object are irreducible one to the other, even though their 
dualism may not be accepted as an ultimate fact. In his judgement, the 
subject presupposes the object as much as the object presupposes the sub- 
\ject. Whatever is an object of cognition must ipso facto enjoy an objective 
reality of its own. Thus Sankara shows himself an uncompromising 
realist from the epistemological point of view. The object is for him as 
much real as the empirical subject or the objective consciousness. The 
object can no more be reduced to the subject than the subject can be re- 
duced to the object. But still both the empirical subject and the empirical 
object can be resolved into the transcendental Spirit or pure unobjective 
‘consciousness. The transcendental Spirit is believed by the Méydvadin to 
transcend the subject-object relation as much as it transcends the substance- 
‘attribute relation. 

In the view of Maydvdda, then, the world is mithy neither in the sense 
of being a mere nothing or zero, sunya, nor in the sense of being a meaning- 
less self-contradiction, tuccha, nor in the sense of being a creature of fancy, 
alika, nor in the sense of being an objectified cognition, vijfidna. Eminent 
authorities on the teaching of the Sankara-Vedanta are agreed that the world 
is mithyd in the sense of being anirvacaniya, i.e., logically indescribable. 
The categories of being and non-being are alike inadequate in ascertaining 
the ontological status of the world. The world cannot be said to be non- 
existent or unreal in as much as it is a positive datum of our immediate 
perceptual experience; it functions as the given factor in the knowledge 
situation. But the world cannot also be accepted as real or existent, because 
it is contradicted on our realisation of the supreme Truth or Brahman. 
As soon as one attains “knowledge by identity” of Brahman, the whole world 
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of objective appearance disappears from his vision and shrinks into the 
unreal. So the world can be said to be neither real nor unreal, nor both 
real and unreal at the same time in as much as reality and unreality are 
palpably self-contradictory conzeptions. It is this logical indescribability 
which is signified by the term. ‘mithya’. 
(To be continued) 


HARIDAS CHAUDHURI 


Effort means straining endeavour. There can be an action witha 
will in it in which there is no strain of effort. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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HE life and work of Sri Aurobindo are encyclopaedic; his personality 
and achievements have different facets; at least five different facets: the 
man, the man of action, the man of letters, the seer and the Yogi. 

Gifted with a vast intellect, great and noble emotions and unbounded 
aspirations, his ambition was to measure the immeasurable. Unflinching 
in his devotion to duty on the threshcld of life, he made a plan of life and 
pursued it steadfastly. Later, the sense of duty grew and he embraced man, 
in all his aspects, with a parent’s ceaseless solicitude. 

He was an artist of life. As a professor, as I knew him, perfect; as a patriot, 
he was a passionate devotee of the Motherland in 1907 quivering with pas- 
sionate longing for her freedom and greatness. On oth July 1950, when I 
last saw him, he was a thing of living beauty in his voice, manner and dress. 
His personality had assumed a beauty far surpassing that which we asso- 
ciate with human beings. 

Was Aurobindo a man of action? It is a superficial view which identifies 
a man of action necessarilvy-with restless hours, ceaseless jostling with men, 
with public meetings, and newspaper headlines. If action implies power 
to move men, Aurobindo was a great Karmayogi. He left the coveted career 
of a Civil Servant to-work for the country. As an obscure professor, he, 
in his “New Lamps for Old” first raised the unequivocal battle-cry of 
“Freedom”. During the Partition of Bengal days he actually joined the 
National Movement, gave up service and prospects, started “Bandemataram’, 
established a Technological Institute, made men dance to the tune of his 
powerful pen and voice driving them to action. He moved thousands to 
take to boycotting British goods, singing the Vande Mataram. He went 
to jail, and in view of his connection—distant though not intimate with 
the first terrorist movermrent—he risked his life. 


*Speech delivered at Sri Aurobindo Niketan Meeting at the Constitution Club, 
New Delhi, on the 16th August 1951. 
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Then he retired. ‘Retired’ is not the proper word, for, by his sudden 
withdrawal from direct contact, he made his pen and personality the media 
of galvanising men’s mind and action. Did Aurobindo inspire men to © 
action? His personality became integrated; the spark of action was communi- 
cated not by physical contact, but by words, by the imponderable power 
of an integrated personality, a medium of action more powerful than word 
or pen or social contact. In distant parts of the worid, his words echoed 
in devoted hearts impelling them to make experiments with life itself. 

As a man of letters, Sri Aurobindo was one of the greatest literary men 
of any time. He has wzitten on almost all subjects of intellectual and emo- 
tional interest. His poems have a boldness of imagination almost unequalled 
in modern literature. Imbued with the best traditions of Greek and Sans- 
krit literatures, he was the master of the living phrase of beauty- 
Few now know the scathing sarcasm, the passionate denunciation, the 
biting incisiveness of the leaders of the Bande Mataram when he slashed 
the Moderate Politicians of India in 1905 and 1907. In those days, his 
words were power-winged shafts, with envenomed tips. In his letter to 
his disciples later, we find a rare affection, a light touch, an endearing soli- 
citude. In some of his early speeches like that of Uttarpara, the heart-going 
directness and simplicity overwhelms the soul with the inspiring, far-visioned ` 
compelling power of 2 Master; he often spoke and wrote, as was said of 
Jesus, ‘with authority’. - 

For the ordinary reader, his philosophic works are too difficult. Even a 
student of philosophy finds Aurobindo’s thoughts moving in a sphere of 
distinctive ideas and it becomes difficult to follow their line unless one is 
familiar with the werld in wh:ch he lived and had his being. 

As a Seer, he was one of che greatest in the world. He tried to sense 
the beautiful in word and parase and life and personality. He was the 
first in India to squarely see the conflict between India and Britain. He 
was again the first to envisage a vast struggle to drive out the British. After 
the Russo-Japanese War, he first gave us the slogan—“‘Asia for Asiatics”’. 
During the Partition of Bengal Movement, he made of the drawing room 
nationalism of the day, a militant and powerful all-embracing emotion. 
He invested the boycott cf British goods with a new political significance. 
With vivid passion he made ‘Vande Mataram’ a ‘Mantra’ of undying mar- 
tyrdom to secure the freedom and glory of India. He was the first again 
to emphasise that Indian freedom can only come by non-violent action, 
though in principle, at appropriate places, he declined to abjure violence. 
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He prophesied that after him will come someone who will achieve which 
he could not.? l 

He brought the whole range of Indian culture under his transvaluing 
gaze. He found a new meaning in our art, our poetry, our classics, our 
religious and social movements. He has been the Prophet of Indian 
Renaissance. 

More, he drank deep at the fountain source of Indian thought and reli- 
gion and helped in the secularisation of the Hindu religious sentiment. 
In the Motherland, he found the deity of his heart. In being ready to invite 
martyrdom for Her freedom and glory, he discovered Karma Yoga; and 
when in the Uttarpara speech, he said ‘Nationalism is Sanatana Dharma 
and Sanatana Dharma is Nationalism’, he restored to India the universal 
creed for the uplift of man for which she had lived during the ages. Sanatana 
Dharma to him was not the castes, the creeds, the temples and the rituals. 
It was the one and the universal law embracing humanity i in one elevating 
and sweeping movement of the Spirit. 

He gave a new value to the Vedas. He saw beyond the philosophies of 
all ages and produced a system more comprehensive than what had been 
formulated by Shankar or Kant or Spencer. And like a true Prophet, he 
replanted pholosophy in the realities of life, and uplifted the reality of crude . 
existence into a continuum of matter and life and mind seeking to evolve 
Over-mind and ready to bring forth a new race of beings working to realise 
the Super-Mind to replace the present inferior race. 

He saw into the heart of things. In July, 1950, for over twenty minutes 
he spoke to me-on contemporary affairs with a thorough grasp of what was 
happening in the world. His perception of the political situation in India 
was always unerring. When the World War came in 1939 and when the 
whole country wanted to maintain neutrality, it was he of the unerring eye 
who said that the triumph of England and France was the triumph of the 
divine forces over the demonic forces. We were very angry, but it was a 
fact. If the Allies had not won, the darkness of Fascism would have de- 
scended upon mankind. 

He spoke again when Sir Stafford Cripps came with his first proposal. 

_ He said: ‘India should accept it’. We rejected the advice. We who rejected 


1 What Sri Aurobindo actually said is that he “was compelled to recognise that the 
nation was not yet sufficiently trained to carry out his policy and programme....he saw 
that the hour of these movements had not come and that he himself was not their destined 
leader.” The Editor. 
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it had sound reasons for it, bt today we realise that if the first proposal 
had been accepted, there would have been no partition, no refugees and 
no Kashmir problem. 

Last year he expressed himself in favour of supporting the United Nations 
in the Korean War. He was azain right. In the United Nation’s action in 
Korea, the civilised world, for the first time, combined to fight an unjustified 
aggression. For the first time, a composite world action became a reality and, 
but for United Nation’s action, it would have been a different world today, 

Last year he talked to me o7 India and Pakistan. In a prophetic vein he 
said ‘they will be united’. I respectfully demurred. He added ‘Pakistan 
must be brought within the ambit’. Yes, of cooperation and allied strength. 
But when? 

I come to the last facet of Sri Aurobindo—that of a Yogi. I saw from 
1904 to 1906, how the Europzanised Professor took to Yoga. We took to 
finding out what Yoga was, b=cause our professor, under whose influence 
we were, had taken te Yoga. Few can speak of a Yogi, without having 
studied and practised in Yoga. But I knew the gentleman under whom he 
began to study; and he was ar adept. At the first effort, 45 years ago, Sri 
Aurobindo attained a stage h.gher than most students in Yoga. In 1909 
he communed with Ged and that led him to change in lifé. For 40 years 
he ceaselessly reached towarcs progressive realisation. His letters to his 
pupils are the only practical hints on Yoga in our voluminous literature 
on Yoga, showing a mastery over the whole range of transformation both 
-of the. mind and the spirit into Divine Consciousness. All his writings 
indicate that complete universality of outlook, that active movement of the 
spirit, that-freedom from fear. wrath and attachment—which are the high 
privilege of the Emancipated. The descent of the Divine Consciousness 
which he teaches is itself the result of an experience achieved in a bold 
endeavour to reach unexplored regions of the Spirit. A Yogi is the one 
who attempts an ascent to Divine Consciousness. An Avatar is the one who 
is born in Divine Consciousness. Perhaps Aurobindo is the only Yogi who 
individually achieved an ascert to Divine Consciousness and attempted to 
bring it down for collective good. Heir to Ramakrishna he has given to 
Indian culture a fresh vigour and a new validity, and, to the world, a message 
of hope. 

And here we are in a regioz where the ordinary faculties of man stand 
dumb-founded, in all humility. 


K. M. MUNSHI 
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1) The Spiritual Experience of Simone Weil by M. M.Darvy, (Burn- 
ing Glass Paper No. 27) f 
- 2) Gustave Thibon by Stanley Godman. (Burning Glass Paper No. 28) 
Price 2s. Ridgeway H~-sse, Shorme, Kent. 


The Burning Glass publications, even though a cry in the wilderness, in 
the present convulsive times, hold out the promise of the new dawn of a 
spiritual age. “The reason for this undertaking”, as the publishers say, 
“is the belief that we live in an age of crises when previous patterns of faith 
and culture are dissolving and new patterns in formation, that the life of 
the Spirit has been largely lost but that by that way of life alone can our 
world be redeemed from the doom which impends upon it and the re- 
` discovery of that way demands a re-conception and re-statement of tradi- 
tional faith. The purpose of the Burning Glass is therefore to offer a forum 
and focus for as many sinceze attempts to seek and express the life of the 
Spirit in and for our time as possible from whatever quarter they may come.” 
This is amply borne out by the various papers that have been published 
by the Burning Glass. It is a most laudable attempt and a ray of hope in 
an otherwise dismal situation. For us the very fact, that on a patch of earth 
in the West, the realization that humanity can be saved only by the re- 
discovery of the life of the Spirit, has taken root is a most cheering symp- 
tom and a sure sign that the world will be saved. 

The two books under review survey briefly the life and work of two most 
saintly and self-sacrificing personalities who devoted themselves with an 
intense zeal and ardour to the pursuit of an ideal which in their view could 
materialise the most ancient and persistent human dream of a reconcilia- 
tion and symbiosis of flesh and Spirit. Assuredly there is no greater hope 
for humanity than the bridging of the gulf between Spirit and Matter; 
for, only then can the earth become, ‘the home of the Wonderful and lite 
Beatitude’s kiss;’ and yet it is hard to resist a twinge of disappointment at 
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the end of the paper on ‘Gustave Thibon’; for according to him, “It is in 
marriage that the union of the highest love and the most earthly necessities 
is perfectly accomplished,” and this is Godman’s comment: “Elsewhere 
the conflict between spiritual values and vital energies is less easy to appease 
and overcome”. We cannot kend countenance to such facile compromises 
because we clearly see the specious nature of the harmony they promise. 
A reconciliation of Life and Svirit is possible, even inevitable, in course of 
time but not by a policy of holding with the hare and running with the 
hounds. The vital energies have to forsake their blind impulsions and | 
consciously obey the Light of the Spirit, then only can a true harmony 
be established. In the truly spiritual life the vital energies are never re- 
pressed as Thibon fears, rather they are purified and uplifted so as to be 
capable of manifesting the wideness, light, peace and purity and strength 
of the Divine conscicusness and for such a glorious consummation it is 
incumbent on the seeker of the Divine life that by a spiritual discipline of 
purification he drives out puissantly and exhaustively all those passions 
that tie the soul down to the level of the animal life and prevent it from 
soaring in the regions of eternal Light, Bliss and Freedom. Surely the 
aim is not a mere escape amd a flight from the world-abyss but to bring 
down here on earth the Divine Power, but, that is possible only for those 
who have brushed aside the zllurements of the world and can thus live in 
the Truth-consciousness anc pierce mortality with the burning shafts of 
the Infinite’s Light. We do aot share the social illusion that the nature of ` 
sex changes when it comes arrayed in the habiliments of a religious mar- 
riage to lay claim upon the aspiring soul. Of course, marriage is a most 
useful institution for governng the ordinary human life, but as a sancti- 
monious garb put on by sex it has no place in spiritual life and even in 
ordinary life it is to be tolerated as a necessary evil or a lesser evil. We 
have laid stress on this because a complete mastery of the sex energy is the 
- corner-stone of the spiritual edifice and as Sri Aurobindo says, “The at- 
tempt to sublimate it, favoured by many modern mystics in Europe, is a 
most rash and perilous experiment. For it is when one mixes up sex and 
spirituality that there is the greatest havoc.” If the vital consciousness 
remains a turbid mixture, the turbidity is bound to affect the purity of the 
spiritualised mind and sericusly hinder the upward turn of the forces of 
the body. 

We agree with Thibon wien he discerns in contemporary literature a 
spiritual trend which he describes accurately as, “a broadening of the ways 
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of the Lord, a descent of the sacred into the spiritual, of the eternal into 
the temporal, of the spirit into life”, but spiritual practice and experience 
shake their heads when he cherishes the hope that, “Passion and instincts 
may be displayed in their biological purity and in full communion with 
spiritual love.” But Gustave Thibon has undoubtedly many profound 
. truths to teach to the modern world and many of his illuminating utterances 
will serve as fingers of light pointing the way out of the present predicament 
as, for instance, he says, “It is the problem of replacing the 19th century 
concept of lateral development by one of vertical growth, of growth from 
‘husbandry through the home and the community to a spiritual concept 
of civilisation’. Again, he has expressed a deep and potent truth in these 
words: “Human nature is not a prison from which man must escape in 
order to enter into God......it is rather a dwelling which must be purified 
for God to enter in”. His genuine spiritual endeavour is evident from these 
words: “The human problem is not the choice between the senses and 
spirit but hetween the domination of the senses and the domination of the 
spirit.” Indeed, man must liberate himself from the shackles of the senses, 
breaking the magical circle and arise inte the glory of his deathless exis- 
tence. Sri Aurobindo has most vividly and luminously described that 
state of spiritual transformation in these lines: 


“I am no more a vassal of the flesh, 

A slave to Nature and her leaden rule; 

I am caught no more in the senses’ narrow mesh. 
My soul unhorizoned widens to measureless sight, 
My body is God’s happy living tcol, 

My spirit a vast sun of deathless light.” 


Oddly enough, Thibon lays too much stress on external changes such as 
the complete abolition of machinery and with it the large-scale industry. - 
He glamorises the agriculturist’s life and invests it with a spiritual glory and 
prescribes it as the panacea for all the ilis of modern life. We trace the 
malady of the century to causes that are primarily psychological and spiritual. 
Modern man has cut himself adrift from his Divine Essence and has gone 
off at a tangent. The aim of life is no longer to know and carry out the 
Divine Will but to pamper to the animal in man. Evidently, such a course 
must lead towards the brink of a precipice. The remedy also lies in ceasing 
to be tossed about by the waves of the vital passions by knocking the doors 
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of the inner sanctuary and re-establishing the broken links. The methods 
to be employed are, in the very nazure of things, psychological and spiritual, 
viz., a spiritual aspiration and orientation of the being, a change in the con- 
ception of man’s true nature anc the aim of his existence. This done the 
rest can follow of its own accord. Man’s actions musi spring from a higher 
consciousness and then every work will have the same value and will lose 
its drudgery. While we are fully alive to some of the soul-killing effects 
of the large-scale industry, its reducing the individual to a mere cog in the 
great machine, we cannot lose sight of its immense contributions to the 
enrichment of medern life. Tim> and space have shrunk to the vanishing 
point and the whole world has become a single human family; we are con- 
stantly receiving powerful streams of knowledge from other countries and 
sending back our own thought-currents to the whole world. No amount 
of glamorising of agriculture can put back the hands of the clock, and tempt 
man to live in the ‘narrow, domestic walls’. 

Machinery has not to be discarded and thrown overboard but to be re- 
organised in such a way that every worker gets full opportunities for the 
efflorescence of his genius and feels the joy of work done in a spirit of conse- 
cration and comradeship. Bertrand Russell has shown in his book ‘Autho- 
rity and the Individual’ how. it can be successfully done by a process of 
decentralisation and federating of industries, 

There is admittedly a disequilibrium between the tremendous powers 
that have been tapped from Nazure by ‘a victorious analysis of the exter- ` 
nalities of Nature’ and tae smal human ego full of ignorance and myopic 
in vision that wields them sometimes for its good and at others for the 
‘annihilation of zhe race. The Mothers message on the atomic bomb is 
the only right solution: 


“The atomic bomb is in itsef the most wonderful achievement and the 
sign of a growing power of men over the material nature. But what is to 
be regretted is that this material progress and mastery is not the result of 
and in keeping with a spiritual progress and mastery which alone has the 
power to contradict and counteract the terrible danger coming from these 
discoveries. We cannot and must not stop progress, but we must achieve 
it in an equilib-ium between the inside and the outside.” 


Simone Weil is a typical Christian soul who led a life of complete self- 
abnegation and her sympathetic heart led-her to throw aside the pleasures 
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of a life of ease and comfort-and to share in person all the hardships and 
tribulations of the underdog. She ‘herself became a factory worker identi- 
fying herself with the anonymous man; the miseries of others penetrated 
her body and her soul!’ 

The author summarises her spiritual characteristics in these words: 
“An absolute generosity, a severity towards herself which is surely without . 
parallel, an uncompromising purity, an almost eccentric asceticism which 
was sometimes seriously detrimental to her health”. The intensity and 
ardour of her spiritual espiration unmistakably shine through her writings. 
She knew that the seeker of Truth must leave behind him the burden of 
the past, the religious dogmas and conventions and should not see the Rea- 
lity with the eyes of prepossession. She says, “But that religious feeling 
may stem from the spirit of truth, it is absolutely essential that one should 
be prepared to abandon one’s religion, even though thus one lose all reason 
for living, should it be anything but the truth”. Mother in speaking about 
Religion said, “Things have an inner value and become real to you only 
when you have acquired them by the exercise of your free choice, not when 
they have been imposed upon you. If you want to be sure of your religion 
you must choose it....Step back from all that forms your natural inheritance, 
made up and forced upon you by Nature’s blind mechanical process; draw 
within and look quietly and dispassionately at things. Appraise them, choose 
freely. Then you can say with an inner truth, “This is my family, this my 
country, this is my religion’ ” (Words of the Mother). 

The width of her spirit and deep insight can be seen from these words: 
“Religion in the guise of a source of gonsolation is an impediment to the 
true faith; in the same way atheism is a à purification.” The fanatic adherants 
of religion have always been its worst enemies because they have always 
distorted and wrested it to obtain from it a moral support for their bestiality 
and sadism. The atheist is definitely more honest and sincere in his quest 
for Reality and renders a valuable service to Truth in sweeping aside al] 
the accretions of falsehood. Simone Weil’s definition of humility is most 
original and perfectly true. ‘Humility is to refuse to exist outside of 
God! 

But we may be forgiven in pointing out what we feel as some grave defects 
from which her spiritual thought suffers. Regarding vital passions she 
sometimes holds the moralist’s' attitude. According to the moral law there 
are good desires and bad desires as also righteous and unrighteous anger 
and hatred. In the moral eve a burning desire to remove the suffering of 
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others is not cnly pérmissible but highly commendable. But all these arè 
incompatible with spiritual life. There are no legitimate vital movements 
or desires, all must be ‘torn from their bleeding roots’ and replaced by 
spiritual Calm, Peace, Purity and Power. No outgoing energy can be per- 
mitted to drag the being into its turbulent waters: all must move under 
the control and direction of the Spiritual Consciousness. Each time that a 
vital impulse is allowed to have its own way, it creates its opposite reaction 
of depression, despair, a sense of futility and even repentance and thus 
the consciousness remains bound in a game of see-saw. Simone Weil did 
not perceive this clearly, otherwise how could she harbour ‘implacable 
hatreds’? Furthermore, we notice a contradiction in her attitude towards 
suffering. What she intensely desires for herself she hates intensely in 
others. On tke one hand she abhors hardships and, the suffering of others 
makes her wince and on the other she has a blinding passion to impose it 
on herself so much so that she says, “Whenever I think of the passion of 
Christ I commit the sin of envy” and her biographer adds, “She even envies ` 
the good thief since, during the Crucifixion, he is beside Christ and in 
the same plight. This privilege seemed to her more enviable than that of 
being at the right hand of Christ in His glory”. Certainly pain and suffering 
have a great value in so far as they smite awake the human being to the 
imperfections that dcg his life and to the necessity of discovering his Divine 
Soul which is beyond all pain and ignorance and is immortal. Sri 
Aurobindo has in these lines assigned to suffering its true role: 


“Pain is the hammer of the gods to break 
A dead resistance in the mortal’s heart, 
His slow inertia as of living stone. 
If the heart were not forced to want and weep, 
His soul would have Jain down content, at ease, 
And never thought to exceed the human start 
And never learned to climb towards the Sun.” 


That is the utility of universal pain and therefore a soul that has already 
turned towards the infinite need not go out of its way to invite suffering 
and torture-on itself. It should rather be concentrated exclusively and 
single-pointedly on the one aim to ascend to the Divine Consciousness 
and rather remove from its way all causes of distraction and it need 
hardly be said that in the initial stages a body besieged by pain is bound 
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to act as a lead on the wheels of progress. Moreover, the aim is not to suffer 
endlessly but to cross the domain of suffering by the realisation that its 
roots lie in the Ignorance which serait man from his Universal and 
Transcendent Reality. 

We also do not see eye to eye with Simone Weil about her way of getting 
over the human ego. She always strove to “decreate’ herself by such means 
as ‘associating herself always with the defeated and oppressed’. This is 
not only a very negative method but also in its nature an endless struggle 
and in all probability foredoomed to failure because ego is a knot in our 
consciousness, or a dark shadow of our true Spiritual Personality and the 
knot can be loosened or the shadow dispelled by rising higher in conscious- 
ness and for that what is needed is a psychological approach and not these 
external occupations. Mother has said rightly, “Let the sun of aspiration 
dissolve the clouds of egoism”. We also do not subscribe to the view that 
only the oppressed are the sufferers in the world and therefore deserving 

-of our sympathy and compassion. The appearances are deceptive and the 
fact is, where Ignorance is, there suffering too must come. Therefore the 
oppressor cannot escape from the rack of suffering and if we go beneath 
the superfices we will be still more disillusioned to find how his whole 
being has been occupied by the forces of darkness such as lust, hatred 
and anger that goad him constantly to feed them. He, too, deserves our 
compassion, so that he may be freed from the clutches of the diabolical 
forces and may breathe in a finer atmosphere. The spiritual man’s com- 
passion will flow equally towards the oppressor and the oppressed though 
in the case of one it may take the form of sympathy and succour and in 
the case of the other the form of a bringer of downfall and a baffler of de- 
signs. 

“The God of wrath, the God of Love are one”, 


and he who realizes this, 


“He too grows Rudra fierce, eugust and dire, 
And Shiva, sweet fulfiller of desire.” 


R. N. KHANNA 
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